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TO THE HOLY MEMORY 
OF 

LOKAMANYA BAL GANGADHAR TILAK 

whose great exposition* the “Gita Rahasya”.,* has 
easily established the Gita in its true place, as 
the One Scripture of the whole humanity, who 
has demonstrated the Karma Yoga view- 
point of the Gita, and thereby infused new 
life into the Hindu society, and who 
may ^thus be said to ^e the rightful 
successor :of the Great Sankara- 
chary a, 

this humble work is dedicat- ' 
ed in token of the profound • 
respect that the author 
entertains for all 
thaf he was, 
and still 
is* 






1. *n «TO ?t; I 

Do nor forsake me, Rudra. 

2. w ^351 I 

Ar Rudra U'ills. 

3. V gfMrat ^ ^ I 

None is greater than you, Rudra* 

4. Hi ^31^ I 

— flS% H-v^-n 

For true peace of mind, worship Rudra. Sefve with 
jofcediMMe Him, who is both Deva (Corporal) and Aaurt 
(Incorporal). 



?F«rr-Vedic Prayer 

c 

[Sam«dhyasFull Meditation] 

q: g-fj: 

^ I 

«WEaT ?5RL 

5a?nii 

— '^-wn 

Praise Him who wields the bow and the arrow, and 
who is the Lord of all Balms. For true peace of mind, 
adore Rudra. Approach with humility Him, who is both 
Deva (Imaged) and Asura (Un-imaged). 

51 ^ ^ ^ aRlR, 

35jn«P^«i5?rt agji I 
sn|9T 3I5WW 

arg®^ il 

— to-dV'* 

t, 

Do you not know Him — Him Strho made this universe ? 
He dwells in your heart as well. To some He appears as if 
shrouded in a mist-*-to others He is a matter of conjecture 
only. Yet He is the source of the Categorical Imperative,^ 
and only in Him is the heart’s rest. 


(vi) 



(Song M 


ftft (Indian) : 

ftnft ^ ?t: ^ 

Let us think of the good graces of the Creator, who 
placed in us Conscience. 

^ , 

(Iranian) : 

^ “sr 3IHI5 «ni 

• 

*Just as* the Lord is to be adored, so is ilis Prophet*, and 
that for the sake of Rectitude. For leading us Goflward, 
through all the deeds of our life, he gave us ConsAiopc^ and 
Courage whiah are the assets of the poor. 
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INTRODUCTION'- 

(Translated) 


I simply wonder at the depth of knowledge of *the 
author in ,th^ Scriptures' of the different Religions aa* 
dis{Jayed iik his book “ Ramacandra and Zarathustra 
I do not presume to sit in judgment ov*er a performance 
which is full of penetrating and subtle observations of' 
a profuiid scholar on all the various aspects of Religion- I 
have gone through the book in the spirit of a humble stu* 
dent. It would be no exaggeration to call this work simply 
a Mine of Gems. It seems to nRe that the author proceed* 
ed to bis. task, after he had obtained a borough command 
over didVeda, the Upanishadas. the Mahabharata and the ' 
Puranas, as if they all were at his fingers' ends. He 
requested me to write an Introduction. If “Intrddtic* 
tion” implies evaluation, I frankly confess that j am 
; unfit for the ta^k. All that I can do is to cast a dim 
*l^t from my eardien lamp, on the way to this mine. 
Thus Ta«g the connoisseur be enabled to *}udge th^ 
ycdue of its gems. What strikes me most is diat die 
•ipediod of resqprch and interpretation, as adopted by the 
attlmr. is quite sdentific, and that his ^conclusions are 
'always su^jported by a large number of quotations ami 
fcIMenoes. What^distingui^es tlus boidk frtun die' dAer 
4^1^ land, if^diat the authtv has imt kiisddie 


(i*) 



of Hidifpon. aodikeltLrto its outer form, in tlie pr^e of 
pedantry. He ha^ tried to dive deep into die spirit of Rdi* 
^n widi all the fervour of hisheart. The hook, therefore, 
does not tiru out even the lay reader, though the matter 
it so serious and abstruse. There is a current of living 
sw^tness running through the whole work. As one 
proceeds through it. the image of a pious Kathak, preadi- 
^ ing to a respectful audience f rcAn his seat .on the sacred 
pulpit, flashes up to one’s mind’s eye. 

In these degenerate days of Bengali literature when 
vain sensationalism has got the upper hand, it is really 
very refreshing to come across an author who undertakes 
^^to reach the spirit of the Scriptures. 

It is a matter for ho^ and pride that this new author, 
amidst the pressure of his onerous office-work, found time 
to resort to the Theme of Religion, which is ever dear 
to the Hindiu 


Behafia (Calcutta), 

3 - 11 - 36 . 


Dinesh Chandra Sen* 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

(Translated) 

Like Shri Krishna, Ramacandra, Gautama ind 
Vardhaman, Zarathustra as well is one of the cardinal 
prophets of theiAryan race. Yet how little of him is 
known to us [ 

In Ir^ian Hagiology, a line of distinction is ^om> 
monly drawn between Prophets whose message is emboli* 
ed in a Scripture ( as in the Grita or the Koran ) and those 
who did not leave behind any Gospel. 

Like the Dhammapada of Gautama Buddha, the 
Gatha of Zarathustra points out the laws of the highgr 
life. About the message of Zarathustra there is thus no 
room for making a conjecture.* It is preserved^ and present* 
> ed inthe pages of the Gatha. The Gatha bears testimony 
to hifT Prophethood, Zarathustra belongs to t]^e first 
class of Prophets. 

* * .The historicity of Zarathustra has been prov^ by 

the great American Scholar A. V. W. jacksem in^ his 
famous bok — “Zaroaster, Th^ Prophet of Ancienf Iran.” 
. An expositi(Hi of his religious Philosophy will be found 
in the two books of Bi^op Moulton : (1) The Treasure of 
the Magi, and (2) The Teaching of Zarathustra. Tb^ 
, are several trsinslattons of the Gt^ha including that in the 
Sacared Ek>olra of the East Series (by Lawrence Mills), 
'The translation, as found in Moulton’s “Early Zaroastriar 
nism” appears to be the best of them. •It does not, how^ 
ever, lay* as much emfdias^ on the affinity of the.. Indimi 
end die Iranian Cidtures, as it should hpvd done, ft over* 
4ocdts th^fact'dia^a veiy conuntm destgnati^ of Zansd^dk* 

(*i) 



A^^iiartran '.‘f (wiri^ implied 
»%»Br ^ tlie^tlai^ Veda diat Zm«diuiMra itt^d 
to'piit on the Sacred Cord, revere the cow, and* preserve 
the sacrihcialfire. In a word the translator does not hni^ 
out the f^pt that the Gsftha constitutes an integral part of 
the Veda, and that the message ‘of the Gatha is only . a 
phasi of the Religion of the Veda. In a recent edition 
of the Gatha. published from the Cherag Office of Navsari, 
this d^ect has been attempted to be cured. 'Moreover, 
the priginal text of the Gatha. which was hitherto available 
in the Zend. Roman or the Guzrati Scripts alone, h2» been , 
for the first time, printed in the Devanagari Script in 
that edition. This is calculated to make the Gatha more 
familiar to the Indian reader. If the present pamphlef 
^cceeds in stimulating an interest in Zarathustra and his 
Gospel, and focussing an attention on Indo>lranian affinity, 
the author will think himself amply rewarded. 

The religion of the Hindu may be described as 
Vishnife''Yajna, and that of the Parsi as Mazda-Yasna. 
Both Yajna and Yasna are formed from the ^ame root' 
Yaj (^to wdrship) by the addition of the suffix Both of 
theQi mepn the same thing. But while the religion of the 
Huidu IS iconic, that of the Parsi is an>iconic. Vishnu has 
an image, and Mazda has none. That is the main differ- 
ence between them. In Iran these cults were known as 
Mazda- Yasnk and Deva-Yasna, and in India they 
wore known as Deva-Vana and Pitri-Yana. It seems 
that the an-iconic was the earlier form of ^^rorship. and 
that is why it is, in India, c^led the Pitri-Yana. or **thd 

1. aiiiqff I 

* — Tmoardta YeaHih 

' . it is ear fo{tun# that the Prothet (Athanrla} bss be«i heea 
Spitam Zsratiuistrs. 


4rf 

W;a 9 ^ a iatof dc^‘ .What is^itereattng to iui4e 

b Asafa-wiMTshippiBrs faibdl to ■■ 9iealbe that 4bf 

itna^ was only a symbol. Th^ were deltMlad in thinking 
tfcM Vishnu could occuj^ only a limited space, uyl thou^t 
li^tly of accedkig to Vishnu, as much space ' as he cotdit 
take up. ( It should, however, be noted that though* ,llie 
Asura* worshippers did not appreciate the worshio of 
Vishnu, th^y ^ere not altogether intolerant of it. 

Those^who attribute the Hindu-Muslim quarrejs. Ip 
religious differences are profoundly mistaken. A difference 
in the theological attitude ( such as monotheism or icono*, 
>clasm ).or in the social out-look, (such as widow-marriage 
ar democracy) does not lead to the feud. The Sikhs, the 
Arya Samajists and the Brahmos have also the same cu^ 
toms, — social and religious, as the Muhammadians, hut 
they do not, for that reason, melke for an exceptional amity 
]>etwesn them and the Musalmans. On the other hand, 
the differences in the religious and social out-look <^0 not 
make the Sikhs, the Aryas and the BrahmqS desperately 
hostile towhrds the Hindus. The fact of the matter is 

• • m 

that the Hindu-Muslim quarrel is based on a p(^>q}Br 
delusion, viz: that the distinctive culture of the hfu^mait 
is antif^onisticJto the distinctive culture of the Hindus. The 
'antagonism that there 4s between the Dhoti and the 
Pyjama, between the Brahmi and the Kharotthi script}, 
\between the Hindi and the Persian, easily arfests the 
attention. The task I have undertaken in this book is to 
^ s|iow that the^ is dense ignorance behind this delusion* 

‘ F<H' what struts under the mask of Islamic culture, b 
realfy Iraiyan culture at the ^ttom, and that Iranian and 
, Indiab cultured are the.twih sons onhe sameiVedic mother,. 

1. .. Sslpatfaa ^rabmsQa — 1-2^5 ( 


two flowora bl6a«<miiiig’ on the same stalk of ihe Veda. 
T^iere.are numerods points of (XHitact ^tween them and a 
lai^ scope for mutpal appreciation and hardly aiqr cause 
for discord.,, What is known as Isicunic civilisation is 
essentially Iranian civilisation in disguise, and the Hindu- 
Muslim feud, sometimes so elaborately staged, hm always 
been' a feud betwen the Hindu civilisation and its twin- 
brother the Iranian civilisation. ( now masquerading as 
Islam' ). 

< ' It cdnnot be challenged, that the Arabic Nation had 
no existence in history, before the birth of ProfdietMuham- 
•mad. It was. before his birth, a race of uncivilised bar- 
, barians, living in bondage, now under the Persians and 
now under the Romans, and having neither science nor 
Iherature, nor art; and that what is fallaciously known 
as Islamic dvilisation, is in reality the Iranian, and the 
so-called Arabic civilisation, divorced from the Iranian, 
is as non-existent as the horns of a hare.‘ ' 

s • 

When wc find that the portrait of Atharvan Zarathu- 
stra, tis inscribed on the Naks-i-Rustam hills, even a thour 
sand years before the birth of Muhammad, is robed in Ackan 
and Py-)&ma. there appears to be little sense in discarding 
the Pyjama and the Ackan as Islamic and alien. Similarly 
when even some of the Inscription^ of Asoka ( not to speak 
' of die alphabet of the Zend ) are found written in the 
iCharosti iScript, there is not any sense in abhorring the 
system of writing from'*the left, as out-landish. 

The fact IS that though Islam originated In theSemitiq^ 
I’ace, it came to borrow 99% of its culture,. from the Iranian 

1... '"There is a Greek civilization- and a Latin civilization; 
there ii no chUization. *’ — Andre Servihr— ;-l8lam and the 

Psychology of the Musabnan, p. 9. f 



•q«irc£, iKimittedly alien to Idaaa. ' % to 
larfel^ receptive m die past, what is there to prevetit 
beii^ aimiiaify recqitive now. rad pusH up the experiment 
eusd enrich itself once again with the hest eleiArats of the 
Hindu culture which is quite akin to the Iranian ?* On the 
other hand, why should not Hinduism, fortified with, the 
realisation that what is commonly known as Islamic Givi* 
lisation. is really its twin brother, the Iranian, makc^ one 
supreme elfortHo absorb Islam ? At any rate, it is quite* 
reasonable ^hat if the Hindu and the Musalman bbth 
realise that 99% of the so-called Islamic civilisation is 
derived from Aryan (Iranian) sources, much of the bit*« 
terness would vanish. It is the lesson of History that a 
Semitic Religion never thrived without the co-operation 
of the Aryan. Three great Religions originated in th<y 
Sonitic race. Judaism. Christianity and Islam. Of them 
Christianity has been vitalised by the Aryans of Europe, 
bnd Islam by the Aryans of Persia, while Judaism which 
missed the vitalising influence of the* Aryan, ran into Sterile 
improductiv^ channels and dwindled into nnsignificrace. 
It was really fortunate for Islam to have * come* into 
intimate contact with Persian Civilisation, and 4o^ have 
perched itself on its broad shoulders. The idea of cutting 
, itsdf free from the Iranian elements is an extravagant 
suicidal mania, and is bound to fail. Those who want ta 
be convinced of the futility of such a scheme, yould do 
avell to read the following three books. 

(1) Islans and the Psychdogy of the Musalman: by 

Andre Servier. 

(2) Muhammadianism : by Hurgrraje. 

(3) Sburces of Islam:*by Blair. , 

(HThe Kofra of Muhammad. (2^ yie Ha^‘ ^ 
*Bukhari, <3) The«Kiya8 of Abu Hantfa and (4) The 



Tafstc<i»f Ghaitia^ afe said to be the foor coihti^r^stiMielk’^ 
o$rislam. It 18 to diese four books that the whole MosUoi 
world looks for its'goidance. It is significant disft of these 
four Guides, 'only Hasrat Muhammad is an Arab, while 
all the resl three are Iranians. < 

Jt IS no less significant that the whole galaxy of 
Musalman authors — ^Abu Rihan and Abu Sina, Tabari, 
and Jqmakshari, Mir Khond and Abul Pazal. and a host 
of others — all hailed from Persia/ The case of Sadi, 

t 

Hafiz, Omar Khajyam or Jalaluddm Rumi, is too well* 

known to need a mention. 

« 

It is a futility on the part of the Musalmems to try 
to discard the Iranian culture, and it is a folly for the 
li^indus to Ignore it. The Persian culture may therefore 
provide the soil for the growth of Hindu*Mualim amity. 
Thus apart from being the Gospel of Zarathustra, the 
earliest prophet of Bhakti Yoga, the Gatha has got its'' 
value as providing the common platform for the Hindu 
and the Musltip to meet. 

The writer has little leisure. His capacity is still 
motfe limited. His only hope is that considering the purity 
of his purpose, the generous reader may be |Jeased to 
overlook his drawbeicks. 

A Servant of mazda 

5-7-1932 Christian Era 
Ratha — Dwitiya 
Jessore. 


1. Bto«ne--*Lttezsry History of Persia,' Y(d. I. 



PREFACE TO THE SECONI>EDlTION* 
( l^ranslated ) 


• The first edition of this book was .’not distrained by 
the reading public. The reason seems to be ,that 
in Bengali language, there are few books on Zaroasiria* 
nism. As the pioneer work on the subject, the riders 
looked updh if with an eye of indulgence. I am therebjT 
encouraged* to add a new chapter to the book viz, the oHap* 
ter on Sikhism. Sikhism is the synthesis of the Hindu 
and the Parsi cults. Thus to speak of Ramacandra and* 
Zarathiistra, without speaking anything about Guru 
^ovinda, is to leave the task incomplete. 


In Bengali, there are several books on Sikhism such af 
the translation of " Japji ’’-and the “Sukhamani" by Babu 
Jnanendra Mohon Dutta, and the life of " Guru Govinda 
Binha ^by Babu Tincari Bandopadhyaya, “Sikh and Sikh-, 
Jati ” by Babu Sarat Chandra Roy, and the Ijfe of *Guru 
QovindaSmha" by BabuBasanta Kumar Baildyopadhyaya. 
Added to this there is the Bengali translation of Cuilhing- 
ham's “History of the Sikhs” published by the Bdhgpbflsi. 

” Japji ' embodies the message of Guru Nanak, and 
“ Sukhamani " the message of Guru Arjuna. The rise of 
the Sikh sect synchronises with the Mughal Empire^ 
Guru Nanak was a contemporary of Emperor Bid>ar, and' 
tjuru Arjun, of Eiftperor Jehangir. Jehangir has noted 
in his autobiography that it was his earnest desire to 
convert Gurju Arjuna to Islam. The Mqghal Empire end^ 
ed with ^irangzeb; and Guru Govinda, the ItentH and the 
last Guru, was a^ contemporary of Ai^amgzeb. * It was.' 
^QuruGevinda who brought the Sikh Church MD consummai 

( xvfi) 



^ xviii ) 

tion. In this book these is no discussion about the previ^ 
«|us Cyrus'. The^ were like the glimpses of the dawn, 
while Guru Glovinda shines in the splendour of ^ the piid- 
day sun. 

The^ discourses of Cunningham are rather too elabo- 
rate, while Tincari Babu has trie(^ to prove Guru Govin^a 
Sinha to be a Hindu. He forgets that Guru Govinda is 
the'spiritual successor of Zarathustra as well- His view- 
jjoinf* is distasteful to the Sikhs, and fails tjp give proper 
value to the special characteristics of Sikhism. Sarat 
Babu on the othei? hand does not appreciate what nn.ay be 
said to be the main contribution of Guru Govinda to the 
'^Hindu civilisation, viz. the combination of Politics and® 
Religion. The main defect of Hindu character and the 
chief cause of his downfall, is the segregation of politics 
from his normal every-day life. Mahatma Gandhi reminds 
us often that politics is not to be divorced from Reli- 
gion. It is the same old lesson that Srikrishna uttgred tq 
•Arjuna (viz : that Politics also is Religion). Guru Govinda 
transited the idea of the Gita into action, by converting 
the commynAy of the Sikhs into the Brotherhood ®f ^ 
Lions. One who has no sympathy with this central idea 
of \he. Prophet’s life, is hardly in a position to interprete 
him properly. 

The book of Basanta Babu ib written from the stand- ' 
" point of Indian Nationalism, On going through it, one 
feels tempted to hear with his own ears the Gita Govindam 
or the actual words of Guru Govinda himself. Guru 
Govinda’s composition is known as “The^ Book of tl^e 
pTenth Padsaha’\or briefly as the “Dasam Grantha”, It 
forms the second part of Grantha Seba. The fjrst part of 
the Grantha Seba consists of the writings of the other 
Gurus. It is known as the Adi Grantha i.e.^he Fii%t Boo^.c^ 



(xk)J 

The Dasam Grantha 4S comj^s^ 7n the f^njabi 
language. Its difference from the Hindi is very slig^. 
Moreovei*as Guru Govinda Sinha had* been born in the 
eastern city of Patna, and passed his early drfys there, his 
language is very much allied to the Hindi. But 4he Giyu 
Mukhi Script stands in the way. Otherwise there is no 
doubt that the sacred words of the great Prophet, yrho 
breathed new life into the dead bones of the Vedic Church, 
would hav£ bden respected as the New Gita of the modent 
age. At leSst a collection of his couplets would Ukve been 
as familiar to the Bengali reader as the*Dohas of Kavir 
or Tulsidas are. Not to speak of the Bengali, a collectiot^ 
* of Guru Govinda's message is not available even in the 
Hindi. Basanta Babu has noted how some authors have 
transliterated “Banda" as Bandhu, (presumably under th^ 
impression that Banda was a mistake). In Sarat Babus 
book too we find the expression in pla^e of 

^Verdict of the Guru). The inaccuracy is due to the 
ignoratice of the Guru Mukhi Script, and the mistaken* 
retransliteration of what Cunningham transliterated as 
‘^Gufu Matta". The Dasam Grantha is a +>ig vqlume. 
The leading topics of the Hindu Puranas, partici^arly ^he 
feats of Chandi and the deeds', of Srikrishna, hav^ been 
^ described therein. Sardar Bahadu^ Sardar Kahn Sinh of 
Nabha, the most erudite Sikh scholar of thb day, has made 
an anthology of its n^ain Slokas and publish&d it und^r 
^he name of Gurumat Sudhakar. Jt is printed in* the Guru 
, Mukhi Script.^ A ^indi edition is a desideratum. 

• The standard work on Sikhism is Macauliffe's “Sikh 
Religion.” It forms one of the books ^f M4x MulIerV 
“Sacred Books of the East Series”. Metcauliffe tpok the 
help of Sardar Bahadur Kahn Sinh in compiling his book. 
^Sardar lC|irtar* Siqh, Professor of the Khalsa CollegH, 



Amritiar. has rec^tly published in English an excellent 
l$i{>gr*aphy of the Holy Prophet. A translation in Bengali 
would be a right ihdve and is worthy of attentihn of Mr. 
P. C. Ghosl/ who has placed a fund at the disposal of the 
Calcutta University for such purposes. The causes of the 
rise and the growth of the Sikh Power have been ably 
anE^ysed by Dr. Sir Gokul Chand Narang in his excellent 
book^ “Transformation of Sikhism”. Unfortunately the 
^ook is out of print. A translation of it in Hindi is availa- 
ble; It deserves to be circulated in the BengaJ* as well.^* 

Guru Tegh Bahadur had gone on pilgrimage to all 
®lhe sacred Tirthas of the Hindus,’ and took the opportu- 
* nity to preach his Faith. It was during his travels* in 
Assam that he converted the King of Kamrup to Sikhism.^ 
At this time, he made a study of the Tantras.* On his 
way to Assam, he had set*his foot on the city of Dacca. 
He was plelised with the devotion of Bolaki Chand and 
,oJ:her leading Sikhs of the place, and blessed Dacoa say- 
ing that it wQuld be the store-house of the Sikh Cult,‘ A 
Gurudwara was established at Dacca to commemorate the 
visit 6f the Guru. The Gurudwara gave its name to the 
qudrt^ '^hich is still known as Sangat-tola. The present 
book is associated with that AdimGurudwai;^. May it have 
the good fortune of receiving the blessings of Tegh Baha- 
««dur. The book is priced at annas ten. It is the intention 
of the author to spend a portion of 'the sale-proceeds for 

.. — ; f ’ 

1. Since this book was written two more beoks have been 
produced by able authors viz., (1) The Evolutioi^ of the Khalsa-*- 
Banerjee, (2) The Sikh Studies — Sardul Sinh Kavisher. 

2. Kartar Sinh — ^Life of Gum Govinda Sinha, p.cl7. 

Sf' 'Narangv-Transformation of Sikhism, Chapter 8. 

4. Basanta Blnerjee-^ife of Gum Govinda Sinha,* p. 17. 

*5. Macauliffe — Sikh Religion, Vol. 4, f/i 353. 
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the improvement of the original Gurudv^ra of DacA. Out 
of the price of ten annas, four annas would ' represent th^ 
eontribution of the Hindu, another four annas the contri* 
iMJtion of the Parsi, and two annjis, the contribution of 
the Sikh. 

It was in this Gurudwara of Dacca that Mahdtma 
Bijoy Krishna Goswami learned to read the Guru Gran* 
tha.^ But ^t present the condition of this Gurudw^Rra i% 
eo deploral^e, that even not many of the inhabitant^ of 
0acca are aware of its existence. Is there not among the 
' many rich people of Dacca, even one, so liberal as to 
• reclaim . this Gurudwara and remove it to a place or 
public importance worthy of its dignity, and to raise it to 
the level of an ideal Gurudwara ? 

Gurudwara is the great Temple of the Vedanta Reli- 
gion-the common platform where all the five,sects of the 
Vedic Church, the Hindus, the Parsis, the Buddhists, the 
Jainas,*and the Sikhs can meet in mutual love. It ^ the* 
nerve-centre of the Vedic people. May th^*Adim Guru* 
<hvaF^ stand triumphant in the heart of the city of Qacca, 
and serve as a model for the net-work of Guyidw^as 
that should be established in pne and every villif|ge of 
Eastern Bengal. May it forever bp a living testimony of 
the wonderful and unrivSlled constructive - genius of that 
great Prophet, Guru Govinda Sinha-the Saviour pT 
Vedanta, and the Saviour of all th^t India is wot^h. 

Of this l^ok no right is reserved. The object of this 
hook is to disseminate a knowledge of the Parsi and the 
Sikh cults, in order to bring about a grealer^olidarity bet'-* 
ween the Hindus, the Parsis«and the Sikhs. If anj^Qptrid- 
tic reader is attracted by the book or anwpa^t of it, and 

■ • ! ^ ? 3b. 

1. Jninendra &fohon Dutta — Japji (p'reface) 
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desires to bring out a cheap reprint, that is a matter of 
great pleasure to the author. Let me hope that this book 
will attract the attention of some such benefacto/ as Pra* 
fulla Chandra Ghose, who has made a princely donation 
fof the rAprint of healthy Bengali literature. 

^ ^ 01 ^ 1 
II 

r 

‘'The ignorant utters it wrongly as "Vishnaya”, 
and the learned does it correctly as “Vishnave**. 

But the devotion of both is equally acceptable to 
Vishnu, who is aware that their motive is the 
same.** 

Inaccur^ate in expression as I am, I have said, 
''Vishnaya**. But if my mispronunciation serves to bring ta 
the fi^d a ripe scholar who would pronounce “ViAnave** 
correctly, that .will be enough justification for my “rushing 
on to. the field” without waiting for the tread ef th*e 
Angels. ^ 


28-6-2480 Gautambada 
14-10-1936 A.D. 
^ilahalaya, Calcutta. 


BY A SERVANT OF MAZDA ^ 



PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 


The Philosophical basis of the KhaUa *6angat may 
be said to be a main theme of this book. Sikhiftn brings 
the Vedic Cult to perfection by making for the re-unipn 
the Indian and the Iranian Sections. The Great Synthesis 
of Guru G^vi^da that holds together two such divergent 
forces, brifigs immense vitality to the Sangat) whi(^h 
enabled it in the past to deal with Islanf squarely. Sikhism 
offers also a right solution of the conflict between the self« 
depial of the East, and self-assertion of the West. Thus 
there is a great need to-day for a better understanding of 
the Sikh Cult and its implications. The problem does ndl 
concern Bengal alone. It was, "therefore, decided to bring 
4 }ut aa edition of the book in English, in orcfer that its 
appeal %nay reach a larger public. Whether the dfcisioh* 
was a right one, it is for the reader to judge..' 

Vaisakhi Mela, 

1-1^2482, Gautamabda. The Author. 

15-4-1538. 


( xxiit ) 



— Santa Parvan-36-iO, 

i. ’ 

All that has been laid down by the rival schools of 
Usanas ( the Asura-Prophet ) and Brihaspati ( the Deva 
Prophet ), have here been reconciled and stated to thq 
chief of the Kurus. 


(xxiv) 



CHAPTER I 

SRUTI (Veda)-THE BUD OP THE GITA 

F oundation (of the Ve^ic Church)* 

Jit 

Jiiftfjn: ^ I 

Rig Veda, 5-42-11, 

F or * 11 X 16 peace of mind, worship Rudra, 

He te both Deva (incarnate) and i4sara 
(disincarnate). Serve him with* humility. 

The* Veda is the earliest book of the Aryans. It is 
pfohably the earliest book of the human race — the first 
record of its pristine thoughts and primitive language/ 
Historians tell us that the Veda had been composed about 
two thousand years before the birth of Gautama Buddha 
i«e. fivef thousand years before our time.^ The Veda is 
divided ihto three parts viz. Prose, Poetry and Song. 'Vhese* 
are known respectively as Yajus, Rik and Saman.’ On 
acboufit of this tripartite division, the VedsT has been 
called “Trayi” (the Triad), in the Gita and other litefatura.^ 

The Atharva Veda, as tha name indicates, is the 

Sequel to the Veda.* It is divided into two parts®— 

0 

1. (i) Tilak — Orion, p. 210. 

(ii) Maxmuller — ^History of Ancient Sanskrit Lijtsnture,* 
p,63. 

2. Jaimini-^rva Mimansa, 2-1-32. 

3. (i) Gita, 9-20, 9-21. 

(ii) Satapatha Brahamana, 4-6-7-1. 

4. + (Nighantu 5-5-13). «W»after, 

to go. .*. wrfs=that which come6*af terwanA, or a ttquel. 

5. (i) Winternifh — Indian Literature, VoliH^I, 120. 

(ii) 'tpahnu Puaana— Part Iljr-C^p. 6— Sldta 9-10. 
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BAMACUMStL AMD ZABATBtJsnUk 

(i) tkf Upastha of th^' Bhargavas and (ii) tke Nigama of die, 
It^pgirasas. And on that accoimt, the, Atharva Veda ia 
called the BhrigB>An^rasi Samhita/ Tho Gopatha 
Brahmana r^ers to the priest of the Atharva Veda as one 
‘proficient in Bhrigu-Angira*.* At the time of the com- 
position of the Atharva Veda, the Aryans had been divided 
intp two opposite camps. The difference arose on the 
question of Image-worship. 

In the Vedic age, the word ‘Deva’ meant ‘embodied’. 
Deva is derived from the root ‘Div’ which means 
to suggest or to represent,^ and Deva means one who is 
represented, or one who has a form i.e. is corporal or 
carnate. The word ‘Asura* meant one who has no form. 
‘Asu’ means life-breath and ‘Asu-ra’ means ‘breath-like’ 

' or incorporal or disincarnate. ‘Asura’ has not been formed 
out of the word ‘Sura’, by adding the negative prefix ‘w’, 
in order «to convey the meaning ‘opponent of Sura’. 
Rather ‘Sura’ seems to have been formed out of ‘Asura’ 
by dk'oppin^ the supposed negative particle ST. For the 
word Sura does not occur in the Veda. It is met with 
for ‘the first time in the Upanisads.* Thus ‘Asura was 
tnsirr^t before ‘Sura’ came into existence, which shows 
that ‘Asura’ is derived, not from ‘Sura’, but from some 
other word viz. from ‘Asu’. 

In the earlier period of the Vedic age, Rudra, the 
supran^ Lord, used to be conceived both as carnate and 
also as disincarnate. When a symbpl or image was used 

of Him, he was addressed as ‘Indra’. .Worshipped ar 

■ - ' ' — 

1. MacdoneCl — History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 189. 

2. Gopatha Brahmana, 2-2-5. 

3: m Msfir I 

L Ninik^ta, 7-15. 

4. Mscdonell — History of Sanskrit Literature, ,p. 112. 




isoty oi^illiaa ^ta 

incorpors^ or i^rmlessr he was adthressecT as ‘Var^na*. 
h is on dbts account that we find Jthat botfi the adjecliv^ 
‘Deva* andjy’Asura’ are applied to the Lovd.^ As a matt^ 
of fact, sometimes, these two Ppposite adjectives are used 
of the Lord even in the same Rik. 

L *T5FtT 

iEreiraT i 

Rig Veda. 8-25-4. 
2. 3r§?:*. i 

3m«n? siftitW qoiR: I 

Rig Veda. 1-35-10. 

The 'word ‘Asura’ has now acquired a degraded 
sense. In the Vedic period it was nothing but a term of 
great respect. A reference to the 53th hymn of the third 
book of the Rig Veda would quite convince. The burden 
of the song of this hymn runs as follows— 

“ I^TRiq I 

Rig Yeda. 3S-55. 

, **ln all the Gods there is only one divinity 

This line forms the refrain of all the 22 stanza# or 
the entire hymn^ and thus seems intended to convey a 
kindamental truth. 

The importance of this line in the bcience of Religion 

cannot be overstated. It expresses the unity of Obdhead 

s^ emphatically that fhis line might be adopted as the 

Ibndamental creftd of the Unitarians. It is to be noted 

; 

; 1. (i) Macdonell — ^Hitotory of Sanskrit Literature, p. 112. 

(ii) Haug — ^Essays on the Sacred Literature of the Paraia, 
268. 

^ m »i|S.Veda,. 1^24-14, 1-35^7, 1-54-3. l-13i-l. 4-2-5, 
5t^H.7-^2^, 10 - 124 ^ 3 . 
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RAMACANt^ AND ZABATBtVSTRA 

that /he worcP u|ed here to denote Divinity ’ is not *Deva- 
hut ‘Asura-twa’. This amounts to saying that there 
was no essential tlifference between the Deva and the 
Asura, and^that the Deva cult and the Asura cult were 
equally 4ionourable. 

( In other words, by saying that God is incarnate as 
well as disincarnate, an attempt is made here to set at rest 
the<controversy between the Iconists and the An-lconists. 

, Afi a matter of fact both Iconism and^ An-Iconism 
have got their ojwn defects. 

U tiara Gita, 1-37. 

“The Imaged is limited. The un-Imaged is unthink- 
able. Both the ways awe defective, How is the devotee 
to proceed ? ” o « 

‘ 4 , But the main defect of Iconolatry is this, that so soon 

as a humafi/orm is attributed to the Deity, there comes 
up ^ natural tendency to attribute to him hu^an jfeelings 
qnd (propensities as well. The consequence is that a 
necessity for His consort^and children also is felt, and a 
little family of Codlings grow up arovmd the figure of 
God. This is tantamount to killing God. For unity Is 
j^the essential attribute of Godhead. Unity in variety — the 
(lercepfion of a single^ unity underljnng the manifold objects 
of the universe, is the true basis of rational belief in Godk 

God is unique. A co-sharer God is no God — a limited 
Infinite is nothibg but finite, be it evdr so big. The Godo 
lings .are calculated to kill god-head effectively^ The Veda 
thus felt its^f called u{>on to iterate the Unity of Godhead : 
* fn the clearest terms, and to re-iter atp it*' 



BUC 01^*'™% GITA 


i 

1- e*w?mwr 

Sira: 3TRfi?i.H 

* Ri^ 10-121-1. 
“Hiranya-garbha exists from beginning. So soon 
, as 440 ceune into existence. He was the sole LorJ* of thft 
Universe." 

2. ?j: JnoRft tl^cStT I 
ft 11 

Rig. lQ|121-3.^ 

"Supreme in vitality and discrimination, He alone is 
the only King of the Universe." 

^ I 

M M g«T^ ii 

Rig. 10-84-3. . 

"Though single, yet adored of the many art thou. 
Oh Lord. It is you who encourage every m^ to the 
struggle for existence.” 

^ ft ' 

TTiiT II 

Rig. 4-17.M5. 

“Indra is the universal King. He is a host in Hi/h^lf** 

5-, fipaW I 

?5?raT ^ sRRjl 

Rig. 3-46-2., 

“You are the one Icing of the wjbole universe? May 
you make us valiant Sind triumphant." 

6* g I 

3n?r«t II 

' • I^g 5.3ajl. 

"L know by^faitne Thee alone, the trtte ^ord of 
.l^Tivd racfB.” 
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RABag«ra9i|A ani) zMtATHtrmA 

*^7 ww ,1. . f>« III lii , 

/•c 

#ai 3jraift arwife u 

Rig. 6-25-5. 

“You liave no eq\iaL oh Indra. Thou surpasseat all.” 

8- I ^ . 

H 151^ 

W cOT I 

^ . Rig. 4-30-1. 

‘ ‘indra, none is higher than you, none greater. None 
IS even equal to,you.” 

9. qi%T ^ ar^TRt sRRn^^l 

^i5iT II 

Rig. 6-344. 

“King of men, you are unequalled. You are the sole 
Lord of the whole universe.” 

10- %n: 1 

stpr II 

Rig. 10-114-5. 

“Supa'rna (He of glorious plume) is one. Poets 
conceive Him variously, and variously describe." 

11. t# f^jn I 

arm ^ flraft’UTsm ang: ii 

^Rig. 1-16446. 

“One alone exists, bages call Him by vturious 
>^names— Agni, Yama, or Mataris\\an.” 

The echo is heard in the Upani^ads. 

Swetasxvafttt^ 

“Rudra is single, ne has no second.” 

^ The V^da did well to rfc-iterate the truth, for from 
jpdyth«smi..to dtheism there is only onfe {|tep. I^he poi^; 
■ theist has already begun to forget al^ the es^entHJ 



.Wn— tHB aoD fflCM f - 

InitiM of Godhead. Iconolatiy ihtAl^tdai^l^Bad .to . 
theism, and pidytheism to ungodliness. 

Then again, any particular image *does not suit 
taste of all men. Some prefer the image of Siva, and 
some of Kali. Some like the image of Vishnu, «thers ^ 
foahma, others again of Tara, and yet others of Gcmesa. 

Different groups take to different images, and tthe 
nation is divided into different sects, each one worship** 
ing a different deity. The unity of the Church is lost. 
There does not remain a single God for^the whole natioA, 
and national unity comes to an end. Image-worship is 
inimical to national solidarity, and whatever may be it^ 
|cope in the private life of the individual, so far as the 
common national life is concerned, there is hardly any room 
for image worship, without the risk of the National solidaritjr 
being broken to pieces. Image^worship divides a whole 
sheet of paper, into numerous small slips,* which even 
when heaped together, do not serve any useful purpose. 

These were the considerations that led jhe sages of 
the 3hrigu*family, to raise a voice of proteSt ^against the 
practice of Image-worship. They gave up the Deva-cult 
and took to the Asura-cult. Their disciples canfe •to* be 
known as A^ura-worshipp>ers, which was sometinws 
abbreviated into Asurasb Bhrigu (which corresponds to 
the Greek Phlegyai' ), or Sukra (the white one), is the 
priest of the Asuras f in other words he was the aposfie 
of the Asura-cult*. 

In the Padma Purana we find it stated that Bhrigu 
dealt a kick on the breast of Vishnu. This is the figure* 
tive way of saying that he discarded the icon. 

1. ^Macdonell*— Vedic Mythology. 

%, h^baUisrste Adiparva, 75-6. 
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Alto 

i agf: »Kwwfiiq: 1 

?i®( 5R whbj2i M^in ^ajTO ww H 

Pddma Purana — U ttara Khanda, 255-48. 
The fttmily of the Angirasas on the other hand 
adhered «to the Deva-cult. Thus their leader Brihaspatiris 
said to be the priest of the Devas\ i.e., the Apostle of the 
Deva-cult. 

. . He was intolerant of the an-iconic form of worship, 
*ancl when one such worship was being coi^duCted in his 
presence, and libations were offered to the in'&isible God 
Hari-medhas, Brihaspati flew into a rage, and rushed on 
grwith the ladle in his hands. 

5?rr ^ i 

?RrT fs: an^ II 

Santi Parva, 335-14. 

It will thus be seen that the Aryans became divided 
into two op'posite camps, on the question of Image-wor- 
.^ip. The.Bhargavas rejected one-half of the Atharva 
VedaT viz. the Angirasa Nigama, and the Angirasas reject- 
ed the other half viz. the Bhargava Upastha (Avesta)., The 
Angifasas resided mostly to the east of the Indus, and the 
Bhhr^'^^s mostly to the west. The Aryans of Aryavarta, 
<m account of their close proximity to the Sipdhu, came to 
be known as Sindhu oV Hindu (by changing S to H, as is ' 
•the rule with the Zend). The Aryans of Aryayana (stwhOT 
siran), on account of their residendb on the other side 
(to) of the Sindhu, 6'ame to be known as ( TOf*f or*" 
TO^W ) Persians. ‘ 

^ The two gr^at Prophets who gave a shape to the 
movement, each in his own clan, were AtharvMi Rama- 
cat^dva'and Atharvan Zarathiistra. Zarathuetra was the 

1. Mahatikarsta Adiparva, 75-6, 



vjiun- -THE csjjiiTirt am^ ■ ? 

cliaiif{Hon of the Asura-culi» whife* Raisotilbanclra ^ 
the Deva^cult. Tradition is unanimous that it was Rao!^ 
candra \^o inaugurated the worship of the Goddeis 
(Durga)^. The Devi Sukta or the ‘Hymn o& Invocaticm* 
\^ith which Ramacandra inspired divine presence into the 
symbol, is a hymn of the Angirasa Veda. 

5^ 5tT 

sr^^JETT ^?RT II 

Prisni, 9-18 (An^zrasa Veda, 6-38-1) 
“The Blessed Goddess who is the strength in the^ 
Lion, the Tiger or the Serpent, who is the glare in the 
Sun, the Fire or the Brahmin. She who gave birth to 
Indra, — may that Goddess come to us, shining witH 
lustre”. So long Indra used to i>e worshipped, but now 
it is the ‘Mother of Indra*. 

A^ the defender of the Indian faith, Ramacandra ha^.^ 
to chastise Sudraka Muni, whose action was calculated to 
introduce disorder into the caste-system.* 

^aghavan Zarathustra did not appreciate the necessity 
of four castes and four stages. He was in favoui* oj dne 
caste viz. the militant Kshatriyft and of one stage viz. the 
» self-supporting householder. Bltegavan Ramacandra 
supported the case of the four castes and the four stages. .. 

Maghavan Zarathustra, the apostle of the i^sura-cuk 
and the Prophet of |he Bhargava V«da (Avesta), had been 
bom in the beginning of the Treta age, while Bhaga- 
V5an Ramacandra, the apostle of the Deva-cult and the 
Prophet of the Angirasa Veda, bad been^born at its close. 

1. f^-vRJs?n«r, an4 

and others. « 

2, " feaytayana — yttara Khanda, Chapter 89. 
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tUUKACAKDft£. AMD SASATHDStl^k 

TKus^the Asurk-cult, Sis a system, preceded the DevM*ctdt, 
end so the Amara Kosa gives to the Asuras, the name of 
*w^ilom-Devas’. r 

“The disciples of the ‘White one,’ advocates ftf 
Dualism, Whilom>Devas. and Sura-foes.” 

The Asuras were the Devas of yore i.e. to say, the 
Asuras were used to be worshipped before the turn of the 
Devas came in. 

" In the Mahabharata too we find the Asuras being 
called the elders of the Devas. 

3I^t: ^ i 

Santi Paroa, 33-25. 

This is the reason why the An-iconic form of worship 
was, in the days of the Veda, known as or the 

‘Way of the Forefathers’*. While the Iconic form, the 
worship of the ‘Deity fitted with eyes wd ears’, is 
hnov^n as or the Deva-cult. 

it ^ 

?3RPnri:.l 

Rig. 10-18-1. 

"May decay come to the other path — the path that is 
other th&n the Devayana. I pray to you, the God adorned 
with eyes and ears, ‘‘<)o not kill our (Aiildren and men”. 

This ‘other path’ is the path of the Phri-yana. It i^, 
so to say. the way of the ‘Fire-worshippers’. 


10 - 2 - 37 .' 



8RDTI— THB tKttt.ft TRft lUTA 

you are well acquaintmi wiil the l'^^i*yanii 
patiu ’ Flare up with flash and glare.” 

The cults that were known as Deva*yana and I%rh 
yana in India, were known in Iran as Deva>yasna and 
Mazda-yasna. The prescribed Formula that one has^ to 
rdbite at the time of his initiation into the Parsi Religion, 
is an open declaration of the acceptance of the Mazda* 
y2isna and the abjuration of the Deva-yasna cult.^ Vec^- 
dad brings the contrast into relief by giving to Mazda- 
yasna the^ame of Adeva-yasna.* The Vast* slates .t^t 
before the advent of Zarathustra, gbds used to roam 
about in human forms. This is the metaphorical way 9^ 
saying* that the movement against idolatry and polytheism^ 
'was started by Zarathustra. On the other hand, the 
creed of the Deva-yana cult requires the denunciation ^f 
the Asura. 

sjTEniJr tlw?. i 

ti 

Rig. 10 * 124 r?. 

"I bid adieu to Asura, the protector. •! had no shcue 
in thb Yajna before. 1 now come to have a ‘share in it.’** 

Ramacandra emd Zarathustra are the Seer#^ the 
Atharva Veda. Gatha which is the cream of the Bhar- 
gava Veda w*as revealed by Ratu Zarathustra/ and Prisni 

1. AveBta Yasna, 12. 

2. Vendidad, 18-«5. 

3. (i) Homa Y^st, 14-15. 

(ii) F]^vardin Yast, 90. 

4. This is described in the Puranas as the interposition ol 
Rudra, into the sacrifice of Daksha. 

5. ,<i) 54 54 

Athsrvt ^&oifMUusad. 

I (ii) FraWdin Yast, 93. 

6.. jtveata YaAa 56-8.' 
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RAMACANDRATANl} ZJIXATHCSTRA 

which is the creiun of die Angirasa Veda, was revealed by 
Vfsna ,jRani2icandra.^ And thus it is smd that if one 
commences, with tbc’names of Narayana Zarathustra and 
Narottama Ramacandra, he will not fail to understand the 
import of /my Sastra. (i.C. whether it appertains to thp 
Deva-cult or to the opposite Ahura-cult). 

^ %sf 

^ » 

Witiji the Gatha of Zarathustra as the nucleus, sage 
Yamaswa composed, the Bhargava Veda,® and with the 
Prisni of Ramacandra as the seed, savant Bharadwaja 
compiled the Angirasa Veda.^ Prisni and Gatha are 
respectively the bed-rocks of the Hindu and the Pafsi* 
civilisation. 

Between the Hindu and the Parsi, between the Deva 
and the Asura, there was a contrast but not a quarrel, 
there was competition, but not hostility. The quarre'l was 
ivith the Danavas. The Danavas were the enemies both 
of the Devas, and the Asuras as well.* The Danavas were 
rt on- Aryans, 'while the Devas and the Asuras were ^both 
Aryfin pepple. Of the Aryans those who dissented i.e., 
those \^ho did not adopt either the Deva or the Asura cult 
of the Veda, the Greeks formed the bulk. ' They lived 
near about the region of Ionia or Yunia, and were there- 
fore called Yavanas. The Persians ajso gave to them the 
name of Yavanas.^ As, the representatives of the Greek 

1. (Atharva) Angirasa Veda, 2-1 -2 ; Rigveda, 10-93-14. 

2. Jackson Zar^aster (The Prophet of Ancient Iran), p. 98. 

Angirasa Veda 2-12-2. 

4. Haug: Essays on the Sacred Literature 6f the Parsis^p. 279. 

5* Ray Ch audhury ; Early History of the Yaisnava Si^cts, p. 17.*^’ 
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civilisation, all the modern Europd^ racdl^may bc^ caUed 
Yavanas. Katyayana, who added the supplenvmtfiiry 
aphorisnj^ to the grammar of Paniniv^had knowledge of 
the Greek Script.^ 

Of the non-Aryans, the Setnites formed *the n^in 
group. They applied to God the name of Moloch {Heb, 
Maloch, Arabic Malek) and were accordingly called 
MIecchas in Sanskrit. Latterly the terms ‘Yavana*. 'Saka'. 
‘Mleccba’# aiad ‘Anarya* have been used without any 
distinction^ But that is a mistake. The Yavemas wqjre 
Aryan in race, but non-vedic in religiorT. The Sakas were 
vedic in religion, but non- Aryan in race, such as we finij} 
now the Chinese or the Burmese Budhists, or the Dravi- 
Mian Hindus to be. The Sabaras, the Khasas. and the 
Kafris are both non- Ary an in race and non-Vedic in rqji- 
gion. Of the Vedic people, the Parsis and the Hindus 
want to maintain the distinction between the ^Aryans and 
» the iion-Aryans, as is recommended by the Smriti, while 
the Sikhs want to do away with the distinction, as^is thfe 
way of the T antra. 

• JManu is the earliest t^ing of India and Yama «is the 
earliest King of Iran. They are the two sons pf Vivas- 
wan, and so one is called Vaivaswata Manu Snd th^ 
other is callM Vaivaswata Yama.^ Ramacandra was 
born in the family of Ilfswaku, who is a scion' of Vaivas- 
wata Manu. Zara^ustra was born in the family *of 
Manyu-sri who is a scion of Vaivgisw^ta Yama.^ Rama- 
candra graced the famous Solar race, and Zarathustra the 

1. Fanini 4-1-49 (Vartika). 

2. (i) Macdonell — ^Vedic Mythology,* p. l33. 

{it) Hopkins — ^Epic Mj^hology, p.'201t. 

3. Jackson— Zarathustra (The Prophet ot Ancient Iran) 
pp. 19 *18^. 





(aAious Fire race* Ju&t as the Solar and the Lunar ranees 
a^rte4 (rom the t^o sons of Manu viz.» Ikswaku and Ila, 
similarly the Fire ai^d the Solar races had started^from the 
two sons of yivaswan viz., Yama and Manu. The follow- 
ing genealogical tree will point that out. Counting from 
the common ancestor Vivaswan. Zarathustra appears at 
the forty-first, Ramacandra at the sixty.fifth, and Sri 
Krishna at the ninety-fourth generation/ 


BHASKAR VIVASWAN 


I . 

(India) 

Manu (Solar Race) 


Ikfiwaku (^lar Race) 
Mandhata (21) 
Ramacandra (65)^ 


Ila (Lunar Race) 
Yayati,(6) 

Yadu (7) 

Sri Krishna (94)® 


(Iran) 

'Yama (Fire Race) 

Man^u-Sri (27) 

Purus aswa (40) 

1 

Zarathustra (4!) 


King Dasaratha was the father of Ramacandra ;ind 
Kausailya was his mother. He was born at Ayodhya in 
Aryavarta (India) on the ninth digit of the moon in the 
bright fortnight of Chaitra, Prince Purusaswa was the 
father of Zarathustra and Dugdhr-va^ was his mother. 


1. Pargiter — Ancient Indian Histoxjcal Traditions, p. 152. 

2. The name of Yam| in Persian is Yamshed (from Yama^ 
Kaheta— Yama, the King). The Parsi millionaire Yamshedji 
Naurvanji Tata, after vrhom Sakchi is now call^ Jamshedpur* 
^ars remembrance of that name. The name Manyu-Sri becomes 
changed into Manu-chehar in the Shahnamah and later Persian. 

3. ^ Pargiter-— Ancient Indian Historical Traditions, pp. 147- 

. ^ * 148. 

% 4 . Dttgdha-va — MUk-like pure. Cf. Panij^ii, 5-2-l(^. v 
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* • 

He was bom at Raji (Rai)^ in Aryayana •(Iran) on the 
seventh digit of the moon’ in the dark foAnight of C$^tri^ 

They^ are the twin Prophets of Bh^kti Yoga, the tw^ 
representatives of the National culture. Reynacandra is 
the master-architect of the Indian civilisation apd Zara- 
thustra, of the Iranian. But both of them are equally t^e 
representatives of Aryan culture. Like the dark and* the 
bright fortnight, they are each a moiety of the moifth ; 
like the day ayd the night, they are halves of the dKima^ 
revolution.^ Both of them suck sustenance frcyn their 
common mother, the Vedic lore, from ^ne breast each. 
There is no justification for our preferring one to the 
• other, fpr treating one of them as indigenous and the* 
Other one as heterogeneous. 

Vedic literature may be divided into three strata — 
Mantra, Brahmana and Sutra."* The hymns themselves 
are the Mantras. The Brahitianas are their exegesis. 
JThey pndertake to interprete the Mantras &nd explain 
their origin and use ; while the Sutras lay down the, 
concrete rules of the religious life. The Suti^as form the 
oonoluding • portion of the Vedic literature,^ subsequent 
literature being considered as Smriti, and not as Srufi. 

1. Pour-i-Davoud — Gatha — Introduction by Dr. J. Irani 
Raji or Rai whish is the place of pilgriipage of the Parsis, (and 
ought to be so for the Hindfis as well), is situated about three 
miles to the south of Teheran, the Capital of Persia. 

2. Khordad Sal or the 6th Farvardin i.e. the * 7th »day aftlfer 
•vernal Equinox. 

Bharucha-^Zaroasterian Religion and Customs, p. 42. 

Gautama Buddha was born on a full muon day^ and Var- 
dhamana Jin a died on a new moon day, Zarsthustra was born on 
Saptami zty^ Ramacandra on Navami tit hi. Astami is the tithi 
of the birth of Sri-Krishna. It is midway Between Fdlb n^oon 
' and Neyr moon,.befween Saptami and Navamf • ^ 

3. Maxmuller-^History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 76. 
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The Manillas mafy ‘ be divided into two parts*— the 
prigipal Veda and^its sequel or the Atharva Veda. There 
is also a fundamental division according to the^ mode of 
composition^prose, poetry and song. The prose portion 
is called yajus, the poetvy portion Rik, and the songs are 
known as Saman.^ This is so far as the Mantras are 
concerned. The language of the Brahmanas is mostly 
prose, while the Sutras have been composed in the form 
,of c6ncise formulas. , 

, ' Th;^ Brahmanas may be divided into thiee parts-rr- 
(1) the Brahmanaf^ portion, (2) the Aranyaka portion and 
the Upanisad portion. The Brahmana portion deals 
with the performance of the sacrificial rites, ^nd the' 
Aranyaka portion seeks to analyse the reason for their per- 
formance, and thus passes on to the questions of Cosmology 
and Theology. The Upanisads are brief statements of the 
gist of the Aranyakas, The Brahmanas form the Karma- 
Kanda portion, while the Aranyakas (with Upa'nisads)' 
form ^he Jnana Kanda portion of the Vedic literature. 

The Sutrfis also may be divided into three classes — 
(1.) Kalpa-Sutras, (2) Grihya Sutras, and (3) the S£.maya 
Sutras. ^ The Kalpa-Sutras lay down the detailed rules 
about *the performance of sacrificial rites such as Agni- 
stoma, or Aswamedha. The Grihya Sutras deal with the , 
rites of the individual life, such a^ marriage, birth, initia- 
tion and death, while the Samaya Sutras deal with the 
Social Institutions, suc}\ as Varna and Asrama. The word^. 
‘Samaya** means ‘mutual agreement*, and^as these insti- 
tutions are based on something like a ‘Social Contract’ 
^hey are called Sa^naya Sutras. 

.BloomfieldT-The Religion^f the Veda, p. 33. 

2. ^m=:togetker, ^=to go together. agreement, 

extract. ' r V 
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Latterly the Sam ay a Sutras wiy to Dharma 

Samhita.^ They deal with the same m^ter (social 
but in dif^prent language. It is no longer artificial laconic 
prose that we find in them, but natural fasy-flowing 
verses. They have cast off the peculiarities of t^e Vedic^ 
tongue, and we find in them the language of the Maha- 
bharata and the Ramayana. According to the orthodox 
enumeration, there are twenty Dharma Samhitas such* as 
that of rylapu.^tri, Vishnu, Harita and others.’ To them, 
particularly, the name of ‘Smriti’ is given. They,are the 
source of the priestly code that guides ihe everyday life 
of the Hindu, while the British Courts accept their autho- 
rity in deciding personal Law, such as that of adoption ancf* 
inhbritance. What are known to the Hindu as Mantra, 
Brahmana and Sutra, are known to the Parsi as Yasna 
(^), Vast (?^), and Vendidad ( . 

The Mahabharata was coniposed just alter the butra 
^eriock"* This is the Puranic age/ The Puranas are an 
extension of the theme of the Mahabharata. They arfe* 
numbered eighteen in imitation of the Eigljtfeen Parvans 
of tha Mahabharata. In imitation of the Puranas qgain, 
the eighteen Upa-puranas were composed. Bping J:h9 
extension of the thought of the; Mahabharata. all of them 
are said to have been composed by, Veda Vyasa. It is in 
the Puranas, that we,* for the first time, meet with 

1. Maxmuller — History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 200. 

TrmTrWJ, 

^TRTTH^ ii • * 

3. MExmuller-History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 225. 

4, Keith — Thp Religion and Philosophy^ of* the Ve<ft and 
I Ppani8ad8,^p. 29. 

2 
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O 1. 

Hinduism in itc present' form. The Vedic Gods, Varuna. 
|ndr^^ and Rudrd, have become unfamiliar and yielded 
p&ce to the popular Gods Brahma. Vishnu ^and Siva> 
Yajna and ^tra have been substituted by Vrata and Puia, 
wherein^Vedic Riks are san exception, rather than a rule. 
The caste-system has become rigid, and in the place of the 
four Varnas quite a legion of castes and sub-castes have 
cropped up. 

‘ Closely following on this, come up the Buddhist and 
the Jaina period. That the influence of the Sutra peridd 
still persisted, is evident from the application of the name 
. ‘Sutra* to the scriptures of both these systems. The 
‘Suira-Pitaka* is one of the three Pitakasof the Buddhist 
Scripture, while ‘Mula Sutra (Uttaradhyayana Sutra) is 
raid to be the words of Mahavira himself- The signifi- 
cance of the name ‘Sutra’ — the proximity with the Sutra 
period — would appear more clearly, if we remember that 
none of these two books are composed in Sutra-style i.e. 
'in lac<pnic prose formulas. 

The term Sutra had by this time come to be recognis- 
ed -asr the proper description of moral and religious dis- 
courses. As a matter of fact it is not unlikely that Gauta- 
ma Buddha was a contehaporary of Aswalayana, the 
author of the famous Grihy a Sutra of that name.^ This 
helps us to form an estimate of the period of time, that 
marked the transition of the Vedic cult into modern Hindu* 
ism. The age in which the Veda wasccomposed is called^ 
the Satya Yuga. The age that follows i^ called Treta 
Yuga. It was in the Treta Yuga, that the Atharva Veda 
*^was compiled. The Treta Yuga started with the advent 

■ 1,^ Hem Chandra Ray Choudhuri — ^Political History of 
An(!ient India, ^'p. 21. 
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of Paj^u-Rama^ or the Parsi Rama^ and it fnded with die 
d^ise of Raghu Rama or the Indian Ramtu* Then dbmes, 
DwaparaYuga in its turn. 

The Brahmana and the Sutra literature seems to have 
been composed in the Dwapara ^e. In the Aitareya. 
Tftttiriya and the Satapatha Brahmanas, frequent ^mentioh 
is made of Maharajas Parikshit, Janamejaya and Karala 
Janaka of Videha.* This shows that these Brahmanas 
were composed after the time of Parikshit and Karala 
Janaka. The tJpanishads, which are part of the Brah- * 
mana (Aranyaka) literature, were also composed at thi# 
period. Closely following came up the Mahabharata. with 
Xhe essence of all the Upanishads synthesised in the Gita. 
TJie Mahabharata had been composed even before the 
Sutra period came to an end. For the Grihya Sutra of 
Aswalayana mentions the Mahabharata. Panini also' 
mentions the Mahabharata. Banini preceded Gautama 
^uddha, and therefore King Bimbisara, who vTas a con- 
temporary of Gautama Buddha. Therefore the Maha- 
bharata was composed at a period which is posterior to 
tl^ rqign of £mperor Parikshit, and anterior 1:o the reign 
of Emperor Bimbisara. It seems to have been composed 
in the 12th Century B. C. 

Mahabharata was composed in the Dwapara age 
Vhile the subsequent peripd, that of the Puranas, belongs, 

^ 1. Panini calls the Persians by the name of Parsus. 

— 5 _ 3 _ 117 , The term must havj been in 
^general use. ^ was flien changed into and the story of the 
hatchet inventecf to explain it. 

2. Mahabharata — Santi Parva, 339-84. 

91 

3. H. C. Ray Choudhury-Political History of Ancient India 

p. 3. 

4. (i) Telang— ^hagavat Gita, Introduction. 

(i9 A^idya — JV^habharata : a Criticism, p. 40. 
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to the Kali ag?. Thus of the Scriptures of the Aryans, 
the Veda belongs to the Satya Yuga, the Prisni-Gatha 
(Atharva-Veda) belongs to the Treta. and the Gita (Maha- 
bharata) belongs to the Dwapara age. The Fvali Yuga or 
the modern Historical Age is not quite negligible. It 
produced the Mula-Sutra of Vardhamana Jina, the Dhar- 
mapada of Gautama Buddha, and the Gita Govindam of 
Guru Govinda Sinha. These are the bright flames of the 
S0CI ed fire of Aryan civilisation. 

Iq the days of the Veda, the mode of v'orship was 
very simple. A^few hymns sung in praise of Lord Rudra, 
whether addressed as Indra or as Varuna, was all that was 
necessary. In the days of the Atharva Veda, the Prisni 
of Ramacandra and the Gatha of Zarathustra, which 
contain the essence of the Religion of the Veda, were 
used as the Manuals of the Divine Service. The Atharva 
Veda was succeeded by the Brahmanas. It was now an 
age of ceremonials. Rituals came to occupy the place cf 
. .communion, and external conformity was substituted for 
internal 'loyc*lty. More attention was being paid to creed 
than to faith. How to procure the Soma plant, hcrw to 
press the juice out of it, what would be the size of the 
altarK.and how to kindle the sacrificial fire, these and such 
other problems assumed mighty importance and absorbed 
the attention of the sages of thic period, as we find it 
reflected in the Brahmana literature.^ Sacrifices were the 
order oi the day, and these sacrifices are to be performed 
with the help of the Brahmins, and thus in India, these 
books came to be known as Brahmanas.^ In Iran the^" 
books were called Yasl or Ista (Sacrifices)*. First in 

1. Winternitz — Indian Literature, p. 197. 

Haug-^Eajsays on the Sacred Literature of the Parsis^ 

f. 194. 
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order rame the Veda, and then the *At^prva Veda,, and 
then followed the Brahmanas, and last of tdi the Sutrag.* 
These are the four stages in the evolution of the Vedic 
literature. The number of the Brahmanas is •eight. To 
th^ Rigveda are attached the Aitareya and the Kanshitak^ 
to tire Yajurveda, the Taittiriya and the Satpatha and to 
the Sama Veda, the Talavakara and the Panca-vimsa 
Brahmanas. To the Atharva Veda are attached the two 
Brahmanas.^th# Gopatha and the Ista — Gopatha being • 
affiliated to the Atharva Angirasa and the Ista (Yast) 4cu 
the Atharva Bhargava Veda. 

The concluding portion of the Brahmana period, is • 
the age of the Aranyakas. The Upanisads contain the 
essence of the Aranyakas,^ and thus this age is also known 
as the age of the Upanishads. The word Upanisads itself# 
means ‘Essence. It is formed ou^t of tl-e root ^ (‘to sit*), 
with the Upasargas and fir prefixed to, it. Thus 
‘UpaniSad* means that which sits at the very centre of a 
thing, its pith, its core. 

Mainly in the solitude of forests (Aranyasj the sages 
and iiiS savants used to think over the problems of 4ife, 
Thus the books composed by them came to be knewn es 
Aranyakas or Forest Tracts. The Aranyakas were com- 
f>iled along with the Brahmanas, and* they form the latter 
portion of the Brahmanas.* The Upanisads again form 
the concluding chapters of the Aranyakas. Thus the 
Upanisads form the j^inal portion of# the Veda (including 
•Brahmana) and are therefore known as Vedanta or the end 
of the Veda * A large number of books are now known 

1. BloQpifield — The Religion of the Veda, p. 50. 

2. Milburn— Religious Mysticism of the Dpanisads •(Ititrp- 
duction}.^ 

3. BloAmfield— %c Religion of the Veda, p. 52. 
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as U.panisad. is therefore necessary to ascertain which 
them are the* original Upanisads and which are spurious. 

The Rishis have left several lists of the letter a that 
have been Qsed in the Veda. The constituent letters of 
every w ord used in the Veda, have been in these lilts, 
arranged in different permutations and combinations such 
as^ Pada-patha, Krama-patha, Jata-patha and Ghana-patha, 
in such a way, that it is absolutely impossible to introduce 
any new word in the Veda. Such earnest attempt and 
.effective method for preventing interpolation, “^and preserv- 
ing the purity of the text, is unknown anywhere else in the 
literature of the world.^ 

But no such step seems to have been taken in respect 
of the Upanisads. Yet the importance of the Upanisads 
, is lower to that of Veda alone. Thus the temptation to 
try to have one’s own composition preserved as an Upani- 
sad was vpry great, and the number of Upanisads went on 
increasing. At the present time, the number °of the 
"extacit Upanisads is about two hundred. There is even a 
tract called^Allopanisad, which may have been composed 
-with a view to guile the unwary into believing that the 
worship of Allah is sanctioned by the Veda. In this 
fant^tic Upanisad, there is an attempt made to interprete 
words like ‘Allah', ‘Alallah’, 'Rasul', and others, accord- 
ing to their supposed Sanskritic derivations.* All the 
JUpanisads do not carry equal importance* Some of them 
are old and some are piodern, some are genuine and som^e 
are spurious.^ But a copy presupposes an original. It is 

1. MacdonelJ — ^History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 50. 

2. The whole of the Allopanisad will be found quoted in 
*the Satyartha-Prakasa’ of Maharsi Dayananda Saraswati. The 
intcKSted reader, may look for it there. , 

* 3. Keith — Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upai^t, 

sads, p. 505. 
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therdfore well worth examining to %hich are the 
original Upanisads. 

Thef^uktika Upanisad enumerates by name one 
hundred and eight Upanisads, such as Isa, I^na, Katha, 
Pjasna and so on. We may, therefore, at once jeject the 
other Upanisads, as the composition of a later date. 
But the Muktika itself is not very old. In the year 1656, 
fifty Upanisads were translated from Sanskrit ihto 
Persian, ^aUth^ instance of Prince Dara Sikoh/ In ^801, 
.^quetil Duperon translated them from Persian ipto 
Latin. • Schopenhaur, the great German* Philosopher, was 
thus enabled to read them in their Latin version, and he 
•declared- the Upanisads to be his ‘inspiration in life and 
c^risolation in death*.* The sublimity of the Upanisads 
has all along compelled the admiration of thoughtful men 
all over the world * 

The Mughals were originally Buddhists^ in faith. Not 
tame Buddhists like those of Bengal and Assam, but bold 
and mifitant like the Nepalese or the Japanese. If ^frora* 
his title ‘Khan* anybody infers that Changisf Khan was a 
Mus&Unan, Tie would commit a great blunder, h was 
Kublai Khan, the great Mughal, who consolidated the 
Buddhist power in China. ^ hjalaku Khan, the brother of 
Kublai, was far from being friendly^to the Musalmans.® In 
1258 Halaku sacked Bagdad and dealt such a fatal Wow 
to the Arabic Empire, that it altogether disappeared from * 


1. Deussen — Th^e Philosophy of the Upanisads, p. 35. 

2. Macd^ell — History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 424. 

3. Ranade-A Constructive Survey of Upanisadic Philosophy, 
Introduction, p. 14. 


4. Rqps — Islam, p. 53. 

5. (i) Browne — Literary History of Persia, \ol. II, p. i52. 
(ii) Fa]^quhar — Outline of Religious Lftera|ure, p, 277. 

* • 6. ^Sykes— Persia, p. 63. 
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the arena of history.^ (The subsequent Musalman empires 
have yi been either Persian or Turkish, but nether Arabic). 
He did not even hesitate to desecrate the Mosq]|ps of the 
country by inverting them into so many stables.* But 
their long stay in Persia amongst the Musalmans operated 
to soften them down and reconcile the Mughal s to Islam. 
Ghazan Khan, the great grand-son of Halaku, was the 
first Mughal Emperor to adopt Islam. ^ When the Mughals 
came to India, we find them already Islamijjed,. ^Yet they 
do not seem to have completely lost the influence ol the 
Original faith, l^umayun had adopted a vegetarian diet.^ 
Akbar maintained the sacrificial fire'* and prohibited the 
" slaughter of cows within his empire/’ Dara Shiko used to' 
be absorbed in the study of the Vedanta and had got the 
Upanisads translated into Persian. He used to wear a 
ring on which the word Prabhu (5^3 = Lord) was inscribed 
in Deva-nagari script.* Emperor Mahommad Shaha (1719- 
48) had gof himself formally initiated in the Siba#Narai 
,yani Sect.** Even before the Mughals came. Emperor 
Nasiriiddin Khasru of the Slave Dynasty had prohibited 
cow-killing within the empire.*’ Ser Saha used to si^gn his 
name as ‘Sri Ser Saha.’*” 


1. (i) Browne— Literary*History of Persia, Vol. I, p. 274. 

(ii) Cash^ — The Expansion of Islam, p. 74.* 
i2, Browne — Literary History ofiPersia, Vol. II, p. 12. 

3. Levy Persian Literature, p. 53. 

4. Ghani- A History of the Persian J-*anguage and Literature 
at the Moghul Court, Vol. II, p. 187. 

5. Ain-i-Akbari, Vol.Tl, p. 393. 

6. (i) Badauni, Vol. II, p. 321. e 

(ii) (Bengali), 1340 Magh, p. 235. 

7. Jadunath S^rkar - History of Aurangzeb, Vol. I, p. 298. 

8. Farquhar - Outline of Religious Literature, p. 345. 

9. Dr. Syed Mohmud — Cov»-protection under the Muslim 
Rqfe (tJublished ‘by the Bombay Humanitarian jLeague). 

10. Pramatha Bannerjee — ^Speech in the Bengal Leg^^tlativ^ 
Assembly, Amrita Bazar Patrika (27-8-37), ^ 
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Be that as it may, Dara Sikoh kajd gtft fifty Upatii- 
sads translated into Persian. It is, therefore, reasonably 
to think that only these fifty Upani^ads were at tlfet 
time considered authoritative- The number^ thus comcB 
down to fifty. But in Sankara s . commentary of the 
Brahma Sutra only fourteen Upanisads have been quot^ 
from. Some scholars therefore think, that about* the 
genuineness of these fourteen Upanisads only, there is* no 
room for ck)ubt. These are those fourteen Upaniteds ^ 
(J) Chandogya,' (2) Brihad Aranyaka. (3) Tgittiriya, 
(4) Mundaka, (5) Aitareya. (6) Jabala, (7) KausitakV 
(8) Maha Narayana, (9) Kathaka, ( 10) Swetaswatara. 
*(11) Prasna, (12) Isa. (13) Paingi and (14) Kena/ But* 
though he has quoted from fourteen Upanisads, Sankara- 
chary a has written commentaries on ten of them only. So 
according to the strictest view, these ten Upanisads alone 
are considered genuine. They hre (1) Brihad-Aranyaka, 
•(2) Chandogya, (3) Taittiriya. (4) Aitareya, (5) Swetas- 
watardl, (6) Isa, (7) Kena, (8) Katha, (9) PrasM, and 
(10) Mundaka. 

* These original Upanisads may be divided intq two 
main groups. Of one group, the language is prose and 
the volume is pretty large. Of the other grouf>> the 
language is v^rse and the volume is small. The big prose 
volumes were intended as objecfs of jstudy in Sgtras 
(sacrificial sessions) spread over a long period. The^ 
small volumes in ppetify, were intended to serve 
I mementos of spiritual truths to bejrecited frequently. 

Brihad ^ranyaka, Chandogya, Taittiriya, Aitareya, 
and Prasna are the five Upanisads in prose.* The language 

1. Deussen — The Philosophy of the Upanisads, p. 36. ^ 

2. (iTMilburn — Religious •Mysticism of the Upanisads (Intro- 
duction). ^ 

gi) Keith - Religion and Philosophy of Ve^la and Upani- 
. • sads, p. 499. 
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of Kena is iftixed, •being partly in prose and partly in 
yersejs. The renriaining four Upanisads viz.. Isa, Katha, 
Mundaka and Swetaswatara are in poetry.^ Bi^t the Isa 
Upanisad constitutes the fortieth chapter of the Yajur 
Veda. It has been called an Upanisad, simply because a 
compact idea runs through the whole hyn:n, and it thus 
serves as the model for the Upanisads. Certain other 
hymns of the Veda might also, for similar reasons, be 
called Upanisads. Thus the thirty-fourth Chapter of the 
Yajur Veda might fitly be called the Siva' Samkalpa 
Upanisad.^ The Nasadiya Sukta (10-129) and the Purusa 
Sukta (10-90) of the Rig-Veda also might each be called 
‘an Upanisad. But the sanctity of the Upanisads (which 
form a part of the Brahmana portion, as against the 
Mantra portion of the Vedic Literature) is not equal to 
that of the Veda, and a piece of the Mantra portion of the 
Veda (such as the Isa is), “does not gain in importance by 
being called' an Upanisad. Thus we may leave Isa out of 
^account, when we are considering the case ^'of the 
Upanisads. The Katha, the Swetaswatara and the Mun- 
daka are the three books that really form the cl^ssicki 
Upanisads. These three Upanisads have some common 
features. If one studies them carefully, he will not fail to 
notice similarity of thought and diction in all the three. 
Professor Ranade considers them to be the source of the 
' Sankhya and the Vedanta systemg of Philosophy and the 
basis of the Bhagavad Gita.® There are six chapters in the , 
Katha, six in the Swetaswatara. and three in the Mundaka. 

^ 1 . Barnet — Brahma Knowledge , p. 48. 

2. MaxmuIIer — History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
P-317., . 

’ 3. Ranade — A Constructive Survey of Upanisadic Philosophy, 
j.28. 
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The^Katha is predominantly ethtcAl, the^ Swetaswatarap 
devotional, and the Mundaka, metaphy^ipal. We fee ,]p 
them the# beginning of the Karma, •Bhakti and Jnlna 
Yogas. Study of this Upanisad triad, on holyJ^arvan-dayS, 
if calculated to maintain a living connection ^with the 
ancient Aryan culture. * 

The Upanisads. as already noted, form the concluding 
chapters of the Aranyakas. The Aranyakas had tried to 
solve thfe {JroWem of Life, and the solution was attempted 
through three different ways viz. the ways of Katm^a, 
Bhakti and Jnana Yogas. • 

^ In order to ascertain what the end of Life is. som^ 
j>eople wanted to go to the very root of life. How the^ 
world came about, whither it is moving to. and who 
created the universe, such were the problems that engag^ 
their attention. Sifting analysis revealed to them two 
ultimate substances viz. Mind and Matter, or, that which 
thinks^ and that which exists in space (also called Kshetra- 
jna and Kshetra, or more often, Purusa and Piakrit!)r. 
^re these J: wo substances independent of each other or are 
they delated? Are they self-existent or have theji been 
brought into being by anybody else ? Does the gpod ^one 
come from God, or did He create the evil as ? In 
» other words *s God a Personal Being, or is it an Imper- 
sonal Entity ? Thus Matter, Mind and God, or Nature,^ 
Soul and Absolute, verfe the problems that they set out; to 
• solve. And the Syetaswatara Upanisad asks the question: 

I5R5: I 

ii 

Swetaswatara 

• ^ 

What is the source of the Universe? is it TimS ? ■ Is it « 
' Is il La)v ? Or is it Chance? Are the animus 
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their own creators or is there a creator beyond ? Tlfis is 
Jnana Yoga or hjjitaphysics. 

^ Others, howe^ier, thought that it was very difficult to 
asrrive at absolution of these problems. Philosophers 
differ, and it is almost arhopeless task to know the refill 
tnith about these things. Life is short and difficulties are 
many, and it is useless to sp>end the life over academical 
discussions. The easiest way to achieve the end of life is 
to follow the dictates of conscience. , 

i ' 

Vana Parva, 312-117, 

“The truth of religion is in the cave of the heart.’* 

One achieves his highest end by following the dictates 
of the Little Voice within. 

Katha 

“With the help of knowledge alone, and without the 
asset of self-control, none can hope to attain the end,'»’ 

^ km II 

Katha 

“There are forces that lead him up, and there are 
forces that drag him down^ but ‘the little God seated 
within* (conscience) is the director even of thte gods.** 

3|5ws?i5?r ^ II 

Katha 

“Seated withm one’s self, is the ‘Little God’ (con- 
science). He is supreme over all. One who follows him, ■' 
does not go astray (from the goal). ’ 

This is Karma Yoga or Ethics. It asks us to depend 
« on*the ‘^guidance' of jConscience, and reach the Goal by 
me)&ns of self-control. , ' ^ •* 
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• • 

•There were others again wh6 • thougilt that it wds 
futile to try to attain the end by one’s o\v^ efforts *^loi^. 
It was vapity to think that man has got any real power. 
He is not master of his own self even. He is carriecl 
away by passions inspite of himself. Character^ depends 
on the strength of the Will (to be good), and strength of 
the will is more in the nature of a gift than an acquisition. 
Man must surrender himself completely to God and then 
alone h% n^ay^have peace, 

^ I 

Swetasivatara 

“Only he, who has faith in God and His Prophet, , 
will attain the final Goal.” 

This is Bhakti Yoga or the Path of Devotion. 

According to the Karma Yogin, one need not sit idle 
till the question of the existence of God is .conclusively 
’decidSd. That there is such a thing as character, and 
excellence of character, is apparent to everybody. • It ^*is 
only through the development of character.fhat God-reali- 
sation is possible. Holiness is Godliness. It is his charac- 
ter that makes a man divine. Discipline is the^ founda- 
tion of character, and discipline is nothing but self-8ontrol. 
Self-control iihplies the conquest otthe desire for pleasure 
— the conquest of hedonism. Then again Detachment‘s 
brings its own rewaijjJ. • So soon as a man gives up Vie 
j hankering for pleasure, he saves himself the pafn of dis- 
appointment, ^he gets peace. 

One who (1) feels the force of misery, and (2) sees 
that misery is the out-come of Desire, Imd (3) perceives 
that Detachment cuts at the root of Desire, and then 
(4) proceeds to adopt the Eight-stepped«course laid* down 
^or tile gdevelopqient of Detachment, has adopted (he 
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right Path. He has made himself immune to all grief. 

5nc^»ra: I 

^iwi5-«rapn ii 
f ^ ar^isw*!^ i 

3It4 

^ 5R<f| ^ I 

51^0^ srnpq ii 

Dltarmapada, Chap. 14. 

This is the message of Gautama Bud^ha^ And so 
Gautama Buddha is called the Prophet of Karma Yoga. 
Rectitude and Conscience, Hedonism and Eudemonism, 
Right and Duty — these are the categories that . Karma > 
' Yoga deals with. The Religion of Gautama Buddha ir 
nothing but a course of pure Ethics. One does not here 
lose his way in the mazes of Epistemological excursions. 
Its simple truth appeals '-to every one directly. Pure 
thought, pure word and pure deed are the only requisites, 
laid down in this path.^ 

qg ii 

^ Dharmapada, 14-5, 

“ feAvoid all evil, foster all good and cleanse your 
heart', this is the gist of Buddha's teachings.” 

On account of its simplicity, and the universality of 
‘ its point of view, Buddhism had spread over the whole of 
Asia, and is being largely appreciated in modern Europe. 
A good many Societies for the spread bf Buddhism have 
lately been founded in Italy and Germany. ^ 
t The Jnana Yogin, however, thinks that the claims of 
Reason should not be brushed off so easily. The hold of 
(. the highest moral ideas on mind, is liable to be weakened 
meatAl. Dharmapada, 25-2, 26-9. « (j f 
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from Apparent lack of intellectual ju&jificaticSi. The prob- 
lems of the Reality and Nature of the human Soul,« and!^ 
its relation#to God, are determinative of the lines whicm 
human conduct should follow- Thus Mind, A^atter ancl 
Aj^solute, Knowledge and Salvatioh, are the ProUems (jf 

* this Path. This may be called the Path of Metaphysics. 
Mahavira Vardhamana Jina is the Prophet of this Path. 
He realised the unreality of the manifold, and laid down 
‘*Self-depender^e*’ as the summum bonum of life. 

Mula Sutram,^ 9-76.^* 
“Great is the bliss of the houseless monk, who is free 
from all ties and knows himself to be single/* 

Liberation is the result of the knowledge of the Self — 
the knowledge that the Self is Iitfinite, there being only 
gne Eijtity in the Universe, viz., the Self. The sense of 
limitaticfi and want is the result of ignorance. 

qi: ^ SfRTfq 53TTRRq; II 

Mala Sutram, is- 27 . 
“1 have atjtained knowledge- I have shaken off mis- 
jjonception. I ^now that life continues and I know my 
Self.*^ 

1. The Mula Sutrai^ (Uttaradhyayana Sutra) is the Gita of 
Jainas, just as the Dharma Padgm is the Gita bf the 
^Buddhists. It is said to be in the words of Vardhamana Jina 
himself, as the l5harmapadam is reported to be in the words bf 
Gautama Buddha. 

* Vide 

(1) Winternitz — A History*of Sanskrit Literature, Vq^ II , 
p.446.- 

(2) ^e^rensdn — f^eart of Jainism, p. 230. 

1-3 
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^ 5^11 

Mula Sutrm, 14-19. 

Limitation is the result of the ignorance of the nature 
of the Self. And worldly life is the result of limitation.' 

< Thus Vardhaimana Jina exhorts the repudiation of all 
bonds. 

Sfti^ ffOT cTsil I 
HRiq^TR^T n 

Mula Sutram, 19-90. 

•He is indifferent to success and failure, happiness and 
misery, praise and blame, honour and insult, life and death.*' 

This is why Vardhamana has been called the’ Jina 
<(f^) — the Victor. He conquers everything— nothing 
can conquer (allure) him.^ 

The difference in the points of view of Gautama and 
Vardhamana deserves to be noticed. 

' Vjautanja forbids the desire for pleasure, ‘ because he 
intends to establish the Order of the Right. - 

Vardhamana forbids the desire for pleasure, because 
h6 pv|$^ a ban on all desires. 

Gautama wants us to realise the folly of the pursuit 
of ipleasure. He fighks Hedonism* 

Vardhamana wants us to realise the pettiness of all 
pursuijtsv He champions Asceticism. 

Gautama enjoins Nirvana (extinci:ion) of Trishna or 
^ the desire for pleasure. Vardhamana enjoins Kaivalya i.f., 
extinction of all uJesires. 

Thus Gautama’s way is known as the Middle Path, 
white that of Vprdhamana as the Extreme Path. The 
Extreme Path, i.e., the point of view of the Absolutie. 
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transoends all duality. Even the conflict iBetween Rig^t 
and Wrong loses all significance there. 

^ I - 

^55!^ ^TSSjm II Mula Sutfam, 21-24.’ 

“ Reaching beyond the duality of Right and *Wrong, 
steadfast and free. 

Thus Vardhamana deprecates all desires, 

Mula Sutram, 9^15. i 

Even the desire for the life to come. 


Mula Sutram, 19-92.^ 
“Indifference to whatever may happen ” is the state 
o£ mind that Vardhamana holds to be the Ideal, and this 


is the Ideal that the Jaina hermit strives to achieve. 

jwd t hh 1 1 

Mula Sutrbm, 25-20. 

^ w 

Htkwho does not regret for whatever may happen, 
to come, nor for whatever may happen to go ^way, whose 
oaly delight«are the words of the Apostle, — he is the real 
Brahmin. 

One will be reminded of the quartet of Sufi M^fiz.* 


T% ^sSrif? 

^ Rr all ara 

II Hafiz 

" Whatever coftes, tell it “cotne’ Whatever goes, 
'to# it “go!’. For “catch” and “hold” and “obstruct” are 
not the ways of this court. ” , 


51^ ^ ?W^I 

“Renounce this world, renounce the* other v^ld, 
^fnouncjp God, land /enounce renunciation." 
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Jinism airfis at eSttiblishing the identity of self and 
(Self., There is<no room in it for formal worship of God. 
It is based on the stern truth of Metaphysics ^d affords 
ho .scope fos false creed or blind f aith.^ The Rationalism 
of Jinisri} is gaining it a ‘ground in modern Europe, and 
Jaina Societies are being found all over the continent,* 

‘ The Bhakti Yogin, however, had already heard the 
claVion call of Ramacandra and Zarathustra. These two 
r gredi Prophets had already delivered the^r pit^ssage of 
Resignation to God. In their Gospels, it* is Bhakti Yoga 
which occupies the place of honour. God-wardness is 
, their main theme. Thus the Gatha says — 

Gatha, 2-4. 

o [ ^^3 ( ^^3 ), mj ^ 5rh% ( srfe > ] 

“Let it be with us as He wills it to be.” 

And the Prisni says — 

^ ^T55q5 I 

II 

Prisni, 8-12. 
Angirasa Veda, 7-66-1. 
“Be it in the sky, or in tl^ wind, or in the plants or"^ 
in* the minerals, wherever You njay happen to be, come to 
us therefrom. All the creatures wait anxiously to hear 
tiie foot-steps of God t^e Great.” ^ 

Self -surrender is the alpha and the omega of Religio^, 

; T^ lose the Lowar self into the Higher, is the end of Life. 

t Puran Chand Nahar — An Epitome of Jjiinism (Intro- 
duction.) ^ *> 

* 2. Hare — Religions of the Empire, p. ?30, 
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Tills te what Jesus Christ meant whdn he Eiid ‘Take up 
the Cross” and “Die to live”.^ The development o£ tlm 
Higher Self depends on the restraint of the Lower. Duly 
for the Karma Yogin, God for the Bhakti Yogin, and the 
Aj^solute for the Jnana-Yogin, constitutes the Lif^ of the 
’ Higher Self. That is the centre of their existence and the 
End of their Life. The Karma Yogin surrenders hiriVself 
to Duty, the Bhakti Yogin to God, and the jnana Yo^in 
to the Ahsqlutf . 

• 

• Self-sacrifice is based on love. One feels pleasure* in 
making sacrifices for him only, whom he loves. As a 
matter of fact the extent of the sacrifice is the measure of* 
one’s love. Where there is no love there is no spontaneity in 
tfie sacrifice. Unless one finds pleasure in it, the sacrifice 
is not g^uine. And one does not find any pleasure in th^ 
sacrifice, unless it is made for th^ sake of one whom he 
loves. It is only in love that all duality is transcended, 
and thejover and the beloved coalesce into one. “We 
/cc/ as 'one’, while we think as ‘two* **. Thus in ^rder 
to attain unjjty with God, Bhakti Yoga asks ms to worship 
God with love, to adore Him as the Beloved. 

Gathck 10-2, (Yasna, 46-2). 

* Kindle in me that delight that the beloved inspii%^ 

in the lover.” 

• 

• Thus to l^ve God with the love of a father, a son. a 
servant or a friend, is the great lesson of Bhakti Yoga. 
Both the Prisni and the Gatha mark tHfe beginnings of 
such a cotil's^. 

• 1. — Etbicai Principles, p. 214. 
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AtharvafrZarathdstra has 'said— ^ 

* '?IT 

3ra5is?n II 

< *■ Gatha, 17-4. (Yasna 53-4). 

,. ‘‘To a virtuous man, Mazda appears in the role of a 
leather, a husband, a servant, a citizen or a saint. 

1 Atharvan Ramacandra has said — 

^ ?r: (^rai ^ I 

^ Prisni 8-11. {Angirasa Yeda, 2-1-3). 

“He is our protector, our father, and our friend. 

These are' the outlines of Bhakti Yoga in the Prisni 
and'the Gatha, and they have develop)ed as Padavalis in the 
(.Vaisnava literature of India, and as Ghazals ir the Sufi 
literature of Iran. 

Zarathustra and Ramacandra were born in the age 
of the Atharva Veda. According to the ceJculatioti of the 
PuraLiists, this age is known as the Treta Yuga. Bhargava 
Zarathustra ivas born at the juncture of the Satya and the 
TTeta, and Angirasa Ramacandra was born at the junc- 
ture of.Treta and Dwapara age* — One at the beginning, 
and the other at the end of the Treta Yuga. The 
succeeding period is the age of the Upanisads. , 

The Gita reconciles and synthesises the truth of all the 
Upanisads. It launches a spirit pf Rationalism as against 
the dogmatism of the Brahmana period. It does not wanj 
us to believe without questioning — for ^ it denounces, 
blindlfaith even in the Veda.’ The Mulasutram of Vardha* 

mana Jina and the Dhammapetdam of Gautama Buddha are 

^ 

1/ Pargitcr- Ancient Indian Historical Traditions, p. 177. 

2. (i) ‘i*QUa, 2-44. 

(u) Gita, 6^44.\ 
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the two products of this spirit of freo thinking, fostered bj^ 
the Gita. The Gita is the nerve-centre the threefold 
Vedic Patjj^s of Jnana, Bhakti and Karnja. 

That man should go on doing his duty, isjthe principle 
of Karma Yoga. That one should surrender himself to 
God, is the truth of the Bhakti Yoga. That man shoufd 
realise his identity with the Absolute, is the goal of* the 
Jnana Yoga. Yogeshwara Govinda has synthesised all^he 
diree Yqga^ ii^ his Divine Lays. To this synthesisf we^ 
may give the nartie of Raja-yoga ; for it is the Secret ^ of 
the Kings, and the King of the Secrets.^ • 

To realise one’s identity with the Absolute is no tioubt 
‘the ultimate object of man, but so long as the spirit is* 
encaged in flesh, so long as man is subject to the influences 
of hunger and thirst, the realisation of this ideal Monism 
(of lising above the duality of good and bad) seems hardly 
feasible. For an embodied spirft, devotion to the Personal 
God is the easiest way of realising the Absolute. Love 
is the best means of establishing identity — of coalescing, 
two into one. 

•At the*same time, devotion to Duty is the invariable 
sign of Godliness. A strong sense of duty is sure to be 
found in the man *who is genuinely devoted to Gocl^ F or 
the voicfe of the Conscience is the voice of God, and if a man 
* does not follow the guidance of conscience, he can at ence 
be set down as irreligious. He either deceives himself ^or 
is out to deceive othefs. God dwells in purity, and hoti- 
^ness is godliness. • So Bhakti Yoga must be based on 
Karma Yoga? Thus though the realisation of identity 
with the Absolute is the ultimate goal of Jife, yet so long, 
as the soul requires a body to live in. Duality cannot be 
wholly got bver, and Bhakti* Yoga must continue to* be the 

1 . 
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main stay of ^ the. religious life. Similarly one eannot 
jump* over to givdliness without forming his cbafacter. 
tod is not accessible except through righteousness. Holiness 
cs required to approach the Holy One. Thus Karma 
Yoga (Ethics) is the broad foundation on which the whole 
stcructure of the Higher life is to be built up. Every deed ’ 
is either right or it is wrong. Thus the scope of Karma 
Yoga extends to every sphere of life. The whole world 
is atDharma-Kshetra, and the whole life a^ ‘Kury’-kshetra 
(the field of ‘do it’ — the field of Duty). ‘ It is, not neces- 
sary to renounce, the world, for the sake of the service of 
God, or the realisation of the Absolute. “If a man goes on 
doing the duties of his worldly life, he is sure to realise the 
Absolute, through the grace of God,’’ This is the synthetic 
message of the Gita. The Religion of the Vedanta is like 
three-storied mansion. Karma- yoga forms its ground- 
floor, Bhakti Yoga its terrace, and Jnana Yoga the turret. 
There canrtot be a turret without the ground-floor, whilf 
Jthe ground-floor alone, without the turret would be an 
kicorflplete Cathedral, lacking in grace and failing to serve 
its highest pifrpose. 

n 

The Gita with its trifurcate sections of jnana, Bhakti 
and Karma Yogas, is the, physical emblem of the Reli- 
gion of the Vedanta. ,, The Master-Minstrel of this Divinci 
Lay holds a unique position amohgst the Prophets of the 
^ilorld. In doing homage to hisn, one may aptly recite 
the celebrated lines of Hafiz. 

Hafiui 
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To-day, in this assembly of •the daihngs, there ii 
only one Chief* HeUrt-ravishers there afc^ by thouSands^ 
but my heart is fixed on that One alon^ . 

In tracing the history of the Vedanta F^eligion, 
find, that Bhakti-Yoga ( Zarathustra + Ramaceindra ) made 
its appearance earliest of all. Then followed Jnana-Yoga 
*( Vardhamana ), while the turn of Karma-Yoga 
(Gautama) came last of all.‘ The psychological sequence, 
however^ ngt the same. The philosopher starts Vith^ 
Karma Yoga (Ethics), ascends to Bhakti-Yoga (Devotion) 
and rises up to Jnana-Yoga ( Absoluteness ). 

Everybody has got an idea about the End of his^ 
•life. The philosopher forms his idea after mature deli- 
beration, while the ignorant man accepts the current 
view without a challenge. That is the only difference 
between the two. But everybody entertains an idea, 
may be hazy and crude, or it Inay be clear and well- 
defined — but the idea is there. Without such an idea of 
the End, there could have been no activity at alL lu. 
every action is implied a view, narrower or larger, of life 
afe a •whole.* Every life implies a plan — no life i§ haphazard 
altogether. 

At first it might appear thjat there is not on# Efid 
in life. But thore are many ends. But if we look at the 

• 

1. 218 years elapsed since the birth of Gautama Budl^a , 

and the coronation of A^okaP. Ajata Satru began his reign 
years before the death of Buddha (Cajnbridge History of India, 

^ Vol. 1, pp. 156 and *171)- Hema Chandra states that when 
^handra Gupta^ascended the throne, 155 years had elapsed since 
the death of Mahavira (Cambridge History^ of India, Vol. 1.^ 
156). Buddha survived Mahavira by eight years (Hastings — 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Bthics). From all this, i\ seems 
to foUovr that Mah»vira passed away in 488 B. c. ^and Gautama 
•iii 480 bS c 
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matter a littleomore diosdy, we shall find that the principal 
, End is one. all others are subordinate*to it. Thus hecdth 
is' wanted for the sake of strength, strength for power, 
hnd power for happiness. If all the ends were co-ordinate, 
then in case of a conflict between them, a man would not 
know which way to proceed. There is only one supreme 
end >in life. ' 

^fpnpgr arstieRTrflr^i! 

Gita, 2-41. 

"Wise men know that there is only one end In life. 
^ Fools consider that there are many ends.” 

Duty and Pleasure — these are ultimately die two 
motives that contend with each other to be the highest 
.End of life. 

5 ?iRi^ 3w ii 

Katha, 

Man IS naturally subject to the influence of pleasure 
and pain. But he soon learns that he cannot, unlike the 
animals, be contented with mere pleasure. The Law of 
hip life is higher than pleasure. It is Duty, 

SRRff % I 

Katha. 

Pursuit of the objects of pleasure cannot be the end 
life, since pleasure depends, not on the object, but on 
^TTSTT or the attitude of the mind. 

anmnqrf^ ate wm ii 

Gita, 2-14 

There is no meaning in acquiring a particular 
•object, for wi^ n changed attitude of the mind, that very 
dbject may turn to be unpleasant. 
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Sdnti ParVQ, 287-85j 

As a matter of fact objects are pleasant ?)nly at the 
tiftie of acquisition, 

STTsgFRis W 3R1 I 

yogfl Vasisiha. 

AncJ sg sqon as any particular object is gainedf the^ 
njind turns Jto frSsh objects, 

^ 5nfg i 

^ TXcrriJicr^^ II 

Adiparva, 75-50, 

It is impossible to satisfy the desires — as impossible 
as to fili up Tantalus’s cup. ^ 

^ yoga Vasisiha. 

One can be happy only if all his desires c8n be 

aati^ied. fiut as that is not possible, it is better to give 
them up. 

aF3?nrl. ^rak f 

snqjuFt ^i*TRT qftkuit ii 

• * SantiparVQ, 177-6, 


As a matter of fact,* the great secret of happiness lies * 
jin reducing desires. 

«wRr i 

g^: li 

Sontiparva, 174-15.* 
Theti^t point to note .is the Paradox of Hedonism/ 
as pointed out by Mills. “ In order nto'^et hai^ness 
Me anjpt forget it,” The consdow ability to do withobt 
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happiness givOs the ^ best prospect of realising ^ such 
^appjness as is a^ainable. 

^55*1. 3TTq: I 

^ ii 

Gita, 2-70. 

,Then again there are different kinds of pleasure. 
Some kinds of pleasure are more desiraWe &r more valu- 
able than others. Happiness is relative to the nature of 
the man. 

«T5T I 

Gita. 17-3. 

It is better to be Socrates dissatisfied, than the pig 
fetisfied. 

anfiw ^jjfTRRr 1 ginfiisr i 

^ 3nft«R5i ii 

Santi-pari>a, 2-9. 

In order to be able to enjoy the highest kind of 
pleasure, we must develop our character. 

^?rT5=5^PTlIT5ErT!^ ?f5I5% ?nJWT 5T!n: II 

Gita, 17~4. 

■ Now as pleasures differ in kind, it is not the quantity 
of 'the pleasure, but its quality, that determines its value 
for us. In other wor^s it is something other than the 
pleasure itself that fixes its value. And that something is 
the good in it. So that the good alone has got absolute 
i-value, and it gives its value to pleasures. 

^ §531 I 

^ l< 

Lf dyo^a Par{'a, , 40 - 92 (, 



h is virtue that upholds the di^Aity of ^an. Pleasure 
and pain are common to beasts as well.^ 

m i. 

^qRT: II 

Thus Duty and not Pleasure, should be takdn to he 
the Law of Life. Hedonism does not solve the question 
of the End of Life. 

Gitl 2-44*. 

As a matter of fact, it is a folly to be running after 
^happiness. For happiness does not reside anywhere** 
ojther than in the mind. Mind is its own place. 

^RTI: 5% I 

m II 

Santi ParVQ, 180-10. 

• “It has been truely said that satisfaction depends on 
the mentality Happiness is natural to man. He^over’** 
looks this in his greed.” * 

“ Stone- walls do not a prison make. 

Nor iron-bars a cage.” 

1 tie mind can create its own happiness. 

35^5 5[^;j5rRr i 

Gita, 13-*21. 

Thus the Upanisads^ay that when a man has coifi^ 
to know his own dign*ty, he does not run after {fbjects of 
senses. 

qnflR s?rdt 

Br i haJ-Arqnayak . 

One w(io knows this, is not swayedtby* pleasur*e 

»pain. 


or 
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Gita, 2-6. 

Such a man is a real Karma-Yogin. 

ariT^cn^ vjcg^i^^rflfNra; i 

^?iT *3«Eara II , 

Gita, 18—26. 

He does Duty for the sake of Duty. 

Jig, ari^ I 

qs® % fstrn: m - 1 

•Gita, 18^. 

And that isiKarma Yoga. 

3w:Tn|^ig: 

aniwS^^ SPR ?Tfl 2PI II 

Gita, 18-23 

Success or failure does not count with him. 

^mrawt 5iqTSl4T I 
'g^ ggjq gi?I?g ^ qiq arejT^gf^ II 

Gitn, 2-38. 

His only concern is to do his Duty, 

;tt qj^ i ' , ' 

Gita, 2-47. 

He has left the beateq track of Pleasure and taken to 
the rare Path of Virtue. He heis ceased to be in Nature 

* V. 

an^l risen above it. ^ 

, " t goq f ^ qr %3T *^11?? I 

Gita. 2-45. 

• t 

Thus he sticks to the good alone— j-to the Satwa, 

alone. 

3n5*T5n*i i 

Gita, 2—45. 

^In the wotds of^ Gautama 6uddl)a> tHe expression 
Wotdd take the form. 
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’ -ij ' ^ 

?n%ic qftwr^ fSR wW^il 

3hammapada, .14-5# 

Conquest of the desire for pleasure, and doing the 
gqpd of the world — this is the gospel of Gautama»Buddh§. 
And this is Karma Yoga. Gautama Buddha avoided all 
controversial matter and stuck to pure ethics. Thus fie is 
the great Prophet of Karma Yoga. 

Ab(iut«the contents of the idea of the good, theTjita* 
lavs doVn die following lines : 

^ ^ ?r ii 

4 ^ wm l 

Gita, chap. 6. 

This hears very much like the Epilogue to Rfimoloe 
which modern Ethics accepts as the correcj* enunciation 
of thfe Jaw of life- 

“We can only have the highest happiness sucl:^as gjes 
along with being a great man — ;by having wide thoughts 
and much feeling for the rest of tlje world as well as 
ourselves ; and this sort bt happiness often brings so nflich 
pain with it, that we can^nly tell it from pain by its beih^ 
what we would choose before everything else, * because 
^ our souls see it is good." 

^ We are particularly reminded of the line ; 

and compare 4 -with ‘tell it fijom pain’. 

Be that* as it^ay, the central truth qf Karma i ^ga is 
.that Dt|tyis {he Eyd of our Life. Conscience tells us whft 
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is our duty and what not. If one is true to ‘ his -Con* 
science he need <not care for anything el^. 

% ad^jcn^^ ^ ;tt nwr m II 

f Manu Samhita, 8-92. 

We are under the power of Conscience. It exists in us 
inspite of ourselves. It witnesses our inmost thoughts and 
sits in judgment over them. We cannot control the 
Conscience ; rather it controls us. and leads^ us from one 
w6rk to another. 

Gita, 18-61. 

‘ Freely surrendering himself to the lead of conscience, 
he is carried on from one duty to another.’ 

The dictate of the Conscience is the same to all. It 
does not ask one man to speak the truth, and another to 
tell a lie. It does not ask one man to steal, and another to 
be charitable. It urges all men to speak the trpth, all 
men to be charitable. It is not that a different conscience 
functions in everybody. The dictate of the Conscience is 
the siame to all. All of us are under the sway of the same 
conscience. The same conscience manifests itself in all. 
The branches may be marty, but they derive thsir exis- 
tence from the same foot. 

, 5n|T 

Gita, 15-1. 

It is the same voice that speaks iii us all — and that is 
the voice of God, 

I • 

Gita, 18—61. 

'AH that IS ^ue, that is good, and .that is beautiful, 
derive their existoice from him, " * 
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^ ^ ^ JTO sMrfwruii 

Gita, 10-4f. 

Unswerving devotion is the .only way* of gaining* 
access to Him^ 

g^: ^ q?:: qnsl ^-qr ^qw rqq?qqT 1 

Gita, 8'*-22. 

This is the message of Bhakti Yoga — the gospel 'of 
Prisni an^l Qatjia. 

^ AJittIe*mor8 deliberation would lead us frojn tjie 
Personal God to the Impersonal Brahmai^. 

As the world is full of changes, there must be a sub- ^ 
Stratum at the background which is immutable. Unless 
there were something changeless to compare to, change 
would not be perceived as such. The flow of the curren^ 
is perceived only as compared with the fixed shore. 
That immutable something is BrSmhan. 

Tbe existence of the evil also points to the Absolute, 
God is riie source of all that is true, good, or beautiful. • 
Then wherefrom does the untrue, the evil or the ugly 
originate ? if He is the source of both, it does pot appear 
why hfe should be called the kind, the just and the merci- 
ful, rather than the unkind, the unjust, and the ^ruel. 
Personahty implies limitation; truth is something dif- 
iFerent from untruth, and .justice something other than 
injustice. A personal God is a limited God, the Absolute 
alone is infinite. Tffe Absolute alone is. therefore, the 
lUtimate truth. 

All the sAne, a Personal God is necessary for our 
moral development. A God who is bo^^ just and unjust 
at the san^ time, does not inspire in us any love for 
justice. If otflr moral nature has got an objective basi%,«then 
^t^e Personal God*is not a mere figment olf imagination. • 

* R. 4 
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Yet the ^nite cannot be the ultimate Ideality The 
^very^ fact that it us limited, shows that something else— 
that which limits i^t — remains to be explained. 

‘ The Absolute is the Ultimate Realfty. In the 
Absolute, ail contradictions are reconciled. It is both long 
^nd short, both hot and cold, and both bright and dark. • 
All the attributes inhere in it — and, therefore, it has no 
attribute. It has all the colours, and, therefore, it has no 
particular colour — It is colourless 

So that, of It, to say that It exists^* or that \t does 
‘'not exist, are equally true. 

Gita, 13-13. 

Yet the Absolute is the Ultimate Truth. The finCte 
^ cannot be the ultimate Reality. For it does not explain the 
entity by which it is limited. The Infinite is the Ultimate 
Entity. There is none outside Bramha. If there were, it 
would limit Bramha. The Infinite is not a mere abstraction. 

. It expresses itself in and through the Finite. Thus man is 
ixone but Bramha itself. To realise the identity with 
Bramha, by means of close contemplation, is*" what Jnana 
Yoga proposes to do* 

^ I 

^ Swetaswatarfi. 

Conscience teaches us Kar,>na Yoga. Universality and 
the obligatoriness of Conscience leads us on to the idea of 
God. i. e.. to Bhakti Voga. The Infinitude of God brings 
us to Bramha and Jnana Yoga. 

These are ^lie three different paths of Religion and 
there is not a fourth path known* All the Rdigions of the " 
woHd partake ^f one or more of them ip different degrees.^ 
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Consolidation of the V'^dic Church 

^ ^ ll katha. 

Those sages who offer prayer five times i 
da 3 f (h'ailiaQs), as well as those who pray three 
times 1[Indians), admit the existence of t^o 
selves, the Higher and the Lower, like Light 
and Shade in the economy of men. 

Vedanta is the End or the Aim of the Veda. All the 
three Yogas — Karma, Bhakti and Jnana, are found 
outlined in the Veda, and all of them may he traced there. 
.Thus the Rigveda says, 

(1) I 

^ 311^11 

Rig Veda, A-\6^-50. 
The super-men used to do Duty for the 4 sake« of 
Duty, and that is the supreme Law of Life. 

“Duty for the sake of Duty,” mid not for the |ake 
of pleasure, which is the fundamental Law of Ethics, is 
stated here as a hasic«tnAh. This is Karma Yo^a. 

( 2 ) 

II 

Rig Keda. 1-26-5. 

“ You are lil^ the Father to a son, ^ k1^ to a *kith, 
•and a friend tcf a friend." 
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Rigveda here lays down the fundamental truth of 
Bhakti Yoga, that God is accessible only through love, 
and that love implies reciprocation. 

(3) 

II 

Rig Veda, 4-26-1. 

“ 1 am Manu. and I am the Sun, and I am wise sage 
Kakohivan.** 

The underlying unity of all objects is'^the fundamental 
fruth of Jnana Yoga. All beings are equally the expres- 
sions of the same Absolute. Thus the Sun, the Himalaya 
or sage Kakshivan, are different phases of the same entity. 
Every one of us is an expression of the same reality, for 
Reality is one. This gave rise to the celebrated 
( I am the Absolute ) of the Jnana Yogins, and the 
Rigveda enunciates the principle here. 

The truth has been stated very tersely in the Panca- 
dasi Kanka. 

5WT slrsr ^qsc: II 

^ shall tell you in a line, the truth of a thousand 
books, ‘ The Absolute is^the only reality. All else is 
unreal, one should sec the Absolute in his Self.* ** 

Duty is the fundamental truth of Karma Yoga, Love, 
cf Bhakti Yoga, and Absolute, of Jnana Yoga. All these 
ends are pointed out ir the Veda. Thus the Veda contains 
the essence of all the three Yogas. t'hib IS what makes 
the position of the Veda quite unique. It is not that the 
Veda does not contain anything common-place or trite. 
But at the same time one shculd not forget that the Veda 
IS the sourc^ of the Gita, and that the Gita is the quint- 
essence of the Veda. The philosophical discussions of the 
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tweiftieth century have not outgrowh the Veda and^made 
it out of date. Of course, if the Veda ewr loses its •pr^ 
tical interest, a historical interest, as the earliest book 
mankind, will always attach to it. But as a kand-book ot 
Inching the essential elements of Religion, the Veda (jpr 
rather a collection of its selected hymns) has still g^ot its 
utility. The principles taught in the Veda still hold good, 
for they are eternal truths. 

All4:he three ways of Self-realisation, Karma, Btiskti 
and Jn&na, %re enunciated in the Veda. The Upenisad^ 
elucidette them, while the Brahma Sutra* establishes their 
truth by syllogistic reasoning. Thus the Upanisads as 
*well as the Brahma Sutra are both known as Vedanta, 
i?e. the conclusion of the Veda. 

By* Upanisad, we understand the original triad-s 
Katha, Swetaswatara and Mundaka. Of them the Katha 
is largely ethical, the Swetaswatara devotional, and the 
Mund&ka largely metaphysical. 

Katha* 

“The good is different from the pleasant, anc^ these 
are the two eijds of life.” This is what the Katha says, 
*and this is nothing but the basis of Ethics. 

Of all the Upanisads the word ‘Bhakti* (devotion), is 
to be found in the S>^etaswatara alone. 

r 

«WT II 

Swetaswatara, 

“Ontf who is devoted to God and the Prophet.,” And 
it is from the Swsetaswatara, that the Brehn^ S^nai has 
* horrpWed|its litanji. 
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qi^ II 

The word ( Benevolent ) is significant. It 

implies a j3ersonal God, as against the impersonal 
Absolute, wherein benevolence and malevolence do not 
Ttiake any difference. 

While the Mundaka is the text-book of the shaved 
Sannyasi, who follows abstruse Jnana Yoga, and sees no 
exil^tence, but the Absolute, 

I 

5isr q2srT?; m ii 

Mundaka u 

“I see the Absolute everywhere. To the front or "tr 
the back, above or below, there is nothing but Brahma/' 

Vedanta is the end of the Veda.^ And Upanisad, 
which explains the import* of the Veda, and Brahmasutra 
which establishes their truth, are both called Vedanta. 

Badarayana undertook in the Brahma Sutra, to 
establish ihe^truth of the Vedanta i.e. the truth of the 
Karma, Bhakti and Jnana Yogas. What the Prophets 
had discovered by intuition, Badarayana seeks to establish 
with the help of logic. Commentaries on the Brahma 
Sutra are too numerous to be mentioned. But they may 
broadly be divided into three clasnes viz. : those that take 
th<? Karma Yoga point of view, and those that uphold 
Bhakti Yoga, and those that support Jnana Yoga. Umas- 
wati may be said to be the exponenl of Jnana Yoga** 
Ramanuia of Bhakti Yog^^ and Nagarjuiia of Karma 
^>Yogd/ The gre^t Sankara sums them up all. 

1. Bloomfield — The Religion of the Veda, p. 51. 

2. Farquhar— Outline of Religious Literature, p. 164. 

3. Tilak.-wGita Rahasya. 

4. Radha Krishnan— Indian Philosophy, Vol. 649. 
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The point of view of Umaswati is monistic. ^ 1 he 
Absolute is his conclusion. The point of View of Ramg^ 
nuja is dualistic. He knows both ManVin<^ God. Whife 
the point of view of Nagarjuna is Realistic. knows 

onljjr the Conscience of Man. Umaswati, the champion qf 
Jnana Yoga, is the Philosopher of the Jinists. Nagarjuna, 
the champion of Karma Yoga, is the Philosopher of *the 
Buddhists. While Ramanuja, the champion of Bhakti 
Yoga, msfy belaid to have established the fundaments of 
the Hin^u, Parsi or the Sikh cult. 

It is in the Vedanta alone that there is a synthesis 
pf all the three paths- The Hindu Religion and the Parsi 
Religion are based on the Vedanta. They are. therefore, 
more advanced than the other religions, Christianity 
does not* know anything of Jnana Yoga. It does notf 
countenance the idea of the identity of man with Brahma* 
In Judaism and Islam, not only Jnana Yoga has got no 
place. Gyt Bhakti Yoga even, is not so developed. In 
them there is no idea of worshipping God through •love. 
Both Jeh ova, and Allah have been conceived of* as a stern 
and a ’Vindictive King — yet love is the basis "of Bkakti 
Yoga. A Being who is incapable of loving, is also in- 
capable Qf being loved. ‘ It is the intense love of a parent, 
e child, a consort, or a friend, that ah)ne can bring about 
unity with God, Intense heat is required to convert water 
into vapour. If the hf at •is less, by ever so liUiIe, th# 
•ngine would not mpve- In the court of the King, there 
•is little room f^r love. Yet without the madness of love 
•vVhere could one get the strength for self-sacrifice ? It is 
only when the centre of gravity shifts to l!he beloved, fronts 
one's own *sq}f, that love begins its course. All else i$ mere 
show 2 Uid simulation — ^the delight of love ^ is wanting 

IL 7w#mer — Muslim Doctrine of God, pill. 
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there. The ifeal lover exists, not for himself, hut for 
<the Beloved. Pleasure of the Beloved is the sole aim of 
his existence. ^ Suth a lover alone is the real Bhakti Yogin. 
In mere^^bcdience to the King, the heart need not play 
^ny part,. Such odediehce may have in it the bud 
Bhakti Yoga, but is far from being its bloom. 

The Sufi movement aimed at removing this inherent 
detect of Islam due to the absence of Jnana Yoga and to 
the non-development of Bhakti Yoga. Bict there is no 
Sufism in the Koran. ^ 

Thus Abu Sayed. one of the great Sufi . leaders, 
gave out that he had learnt Sufism from the f th Chapter 
(i.e. the unseen Chapter) of the Koran,* It vs^as the land 
of Iran^ the country which is fond of Zarathushtra and of 
^hich Zarathushtra is fond, that gave the birth to Sufism. ^ 

The doctrine (I am He) is the fundamental 

truth of Jnana Yoga. The great Persian saint Mansur 
was condemned to die'^ on the stake for having attenfpted t6 
" preaqh this heterodox doctrine of ‘ An al Haq *. ^ ( 1 am 
.the Truth). * Jdafiz has made the incident familiar to us, 

^ SR ^ I 

JR ^ II 

< ^ Hafiz. 

“This night if you put me to the sta'ke, my blood 
wifi, like that of Mansur, draw the figure of ‘An al Haq’ 
oh the ground.” ^ ^ ^ 

As regards Bhakt^i Yoga, it was jjalaluddin Rumi who 
introduced t he element of love in Islam. His discourses 

1. (i) Nicholson — The Idea of Personality in Sufism, p. 9.i 
(ii) Iqbal-» -Persian Metaphysics, p. 97. 

2. Nicholson — Studies in Islamic Mysticism, p,i59. 

6, ‘ (i) Nicholson — Studies is Islamic Mystici^, 164. 

(ii) Hargrbnje — Muhammadianism, p. SJ).. 

4. Browne — Literary History of Persili, Vol I, 430. 
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on Cfivine Love hold the Muslim World s^lhbound, and 
his Mas'navi gets a respect equal to that* of the Korap. 

^ Siqpn-n II 

The Mas'navi is the Koran in Pahlavi. 

Or as Iqbal puts it : 

1% ^ SIT SCTCH 

He wrote the Koran in Pahlavi. 

Bjit* Jalalbddin had to offer apology for having* 
acldressed God as “ the Beloved. ”* 

Bostami, Sibli. Junaid. and the other master leaders ot 
,the Sufi movement, all hailed from Persia. The philoso^, 
pker Divine who by his logical arguments established 
Sufism on a firm basis, is, however. Imam Ghazzali.* 
By renfoving the defects of Islam, due to the absence 
Jnana Yoga, and non-developjnent of Bhakti Yoga, he 
^strengthened Islam, and earned for himself, the appro- 
priate Resignation of Huzzat-c-Islam or Proof of Islam."* 
Vedanta is that which is the ‘end’ or the aim •of thS 
Veda. The end of the Veda has been described in that 
philosophical tract which goes by the name ‘of Brahma 
Sutra or Uttara Mimamsa. It consists in the synthesis of 
Karmap Bhakti and Jnana Yoges. The highest triAhs that 

* the Prophets knew by inspiration end preached, Badara- 
yana has placed on a firm basis, by his close logical 
reasoning. 

* Gautama is jhe Prophet ot Karma ^oga and tlic 
DhammapacUi is his gospel. Ramacandra and Zarathu- 

^shtra are the twin Prophets of Bhakti Yoga and the Prisni 

1. Qlaud Field — Persian Literature, p. 152. 

2. (i) Macdonald— Religious Aspect of Isl^n, p. 6.* » 

^ (ii) Zioir^mer — Ghazzali(A Muslim Sedkerarfter God), p. 147 

* 3. Blowne — ^Literary History of Persia, VoL II, p. 296. 
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and the Gathe(^ are their gospels. Vardhamana iS the 
l^ropl^et of Jnana Yoga and Mulasutram is his gospel, 
^he Gita of Sri Krishna is the gospel of the synthesis of 
sSl the three oYogas. 

^ Prise?i. Gatha, Dhammapada. Mulasutram and Gita-*^ ■ 
these are the five scriptures of the Religion of the Vedanta- 
By the rite of Upanayana, the Hindu puts on the sacred 
cord, and by the rite of Navajata, the Parsi takes the 
tsacrey cord (kusti). The Sacred Cord i^s ♦Syrllbftlicfil of 
their having entered into a new life, of their inftiation into 
the truths of the Prisni and the Gatha respectively. It 
>vould, however, be a mistake to stop short with the Prisni 
or the Gatha. The Upanayana and the Navajata should 
be considered as occasions for initiation into all the five 
sgriptures of the Vedanta. All these five books are to be 
considered as the scriptures of both the branches of the 
Aryan community. 

The scripture is the foundation of the national 
tife ; it supplies the Ideal to the nation the and 
individual. By holding up a common ideal* it bring^i 
about, a unify of thought in peoples living in different ages 
and* different climes. The Scripture is the main bond of 
nationdi unity. To strengthen the hold of the scripture 
is to strengthen national unity. The nation that has a 
greater love for its scripture, is the better organised. 
Devotion to the Koran makes the Musalmans a united 
nation all over the world. Devotion qf the Hindu to the 
Veda is mere lip-deep. Very few even camongst the 
educated persons, have got a first-hand knowledge of the 
tVeda. While ev4?ry Musalman in his daily Namaj must 
I'ecite sqme portion of the Koran and may perform the 
Namaj-prayeTjfiy ted ting any portion of it.. The Gita 
lays down the reading of the scripture as a tapateya. 
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‘ ‘Gi/fl. 17-15. 

• Of th® five scriptures of the Vedanta, Dhamma- 
padam is to be read at dawn. Prisni and Gartha in the ' 
noon, and the Mulasutram at dusk! And the Gila is to 
be read as often as possible. Of Prisni and Gatha^ the 
Prisni of dark Ramacandra is the scripture of the dark 
fortnight, and the Gatha of white Zarathustra is (he 
scripture ^f*th« bright fortnight. One who knows all • 
these five scfriptures, has no need of any other. 

Mahabharat, 1 - 2 - 390 ,*® 

For a Hindu, these are the five scriptures — the 
common mantram which everybody is bound to repeat 
and from which none is excluded. Even for a Musalmaiff 
there is enough reason why he#may take them as his 
scriptures. For if we examine a little closely? we shall 
find th^t Islam is nothing but a reflection of the Religion^ 
of ^rathushtra, and the Koran may be taken to Be an 
eitpatiation of the Gatha- This is the reasofi why when 
the Koran was first preached, the leadersbf Mecca thought 
that it was being dictated to by Salman the Persiafi/ 

The number of principal* Religions current in the 
^vorld is seven. Out of^them four, Viz., Hinduism, P^si- 
ism and Buddism and Jinism flourished in the Aryan ra^, 
and the other three, viz.,*Judaism, Christianity ajid Islalti 
flourished in the Semitic race. Jedaism is the original 
religion of the^Semitic race, Christianity and Islam are its 
different modifications.* Jesus Christ introduced the idea 
of Asceticism, and Muhammad, the idea of Universal 

1. Korsfn, 16-5. 

2. ^(i) 'Koi;an* — 46-11. 

(ii)f Hurgrollje, — Muhammadianism, p. 61. 
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Brotherhood ifi Ju<laiSrt). Monotheism and Anti-iCtoiairy^ 
fiBire the two maid planks of Judaism. Judaism borrow- 
ed these two doctrines from the Religion of Z^athushtra. 
•In the sixth century before Christ, during the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar, the Jews came in contact with the 
and imbibed their cult.^ Before that time, they were ‘ 
polytheists and idolaters.* At Jerusalem there were 
temples for Astoreth and other Gods, along with that of 
the <chief God Baal. In those temples the^je cw«re metal 
images of various shapes. It is only after their ‘contact 
with the Parsis in the Babylonian captivity, that the Jews 
repudiated polytheism and idolatry. There is, therefore, 
very little reason to doubt, that monotheism and icono- 
clasm of the Jew s, are the effect of the impact with the 
Parsi cult.* This is the reason why Zarath-UsHtra (the 
tJreen Light, or Khizir) has been referred to in the Koran 
as the teacher of Moses,^Hhe Prophet of the Jews ; and 
the Gatha (styled as ‘Furqan’ or the distinguisher of the 
..Right^and the Wrong), has along with the Pentatfiuch of 
the Jews, and the Bible of the Christians, been admitted 
as a Scripture by the Koran. This is also the ,reas6ti 
why the Parsis are treated by the Koran as a recognized 
people or a People of the Book.*^ The birth of Islam is 
ultimately due to the impetus given by tke Zofoastrian 
cult. Thus the Gatha contains the seed of Islam and is a 
scnpture of the Musalmans. 

1. Wells — The Outline of History, p. 173. 

2. Macdonell — Comparative Religion, p. 129-136. < 

3. Casartelli — Philosophy of the Mazda-Yasnian Religioi^^ 

p. 48. . ^ 

4. Koran, 18-65. 

. Koran, 3-5. 

6. (i) 22-17, 

(ii) Rezvi — ^Parsis, (A People of thefook), p.^3. 
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Not only the orijpn but a con^tleratioiE of its basic 
(principles also would lead to the same coftolusion. ^pno% 
theism anc^Iconoclasm are the two fundamental principles; 
that form the common basis of all the th|pee Semitic? 
Rdigions — Judaism, Christieoiity and Islam. Mazdp Yasna 
• is not only the source of these two fundamental basic 
principles, but it is also Mazda-Yasna which gives to *each 
of the Semitic Religions, their distinctive feature 

Narqyqpa^Zarathustra is the Prophet of Bhakti Yt)ga 
His Bhakti yoga*( Devotion to God) is based on Karmg 
Yoga (Devotion to Duty). Karma Yog^ has a negative 
as well as a positive (or a passive and an active) aspect. 
One is concerned with upholding justice and the other with 
subduing injustice. Judaism took up the task of establish- 
ing the good, and Islam^ of fighting the evil. They have 
taken up Karma Yoga, one branch each. But the cult o? 
Bhakti Yoga is not so developed*in any of them. Both 
m Jud^sm and Islam, God has been conceived of as a 
stern ruler and not as a loving father. Nowhere in the 
Koran, Allah has been addressed as Father^’ On the 
othen hand the use of the word ‘Father’ to God is held at 
a discount in Islam.’ 

Yet Love is the spirit of Bhakti Yoga. Fear* jjias^no 
place th£re. Attraction rests on Love, fear only begets 
repulsion. Thus the Sufi raises *his voice of protest 
against the fearful attitude of the Koran. 

SrrsT i 

Hafiz 

1 — 

1. Macdonal(>— Vital Forces of Christianky aiyl Islam, p. 222. 

2. *An|Lrali'^-Spvit of Islam, p. 122. 
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** Hafiz if not a*^lave that he will be afraid ^f the 
^Lordt Relent, a(nd redaim me through love, for I am too 
firoud to be mended by chastisement." , * 

Resignation is the natural consiimmation of love, 
while o)>edience in fear'is merely mechanical — the germ 
of rebellion lies latent therein. It was Jesus Christ 
who first addressed God as the ‘Father in Heaven’, 
and brought to the Semitic races, the Gospel of Love. 
Foi? his initiation into the mystery of Love. Jesra Christ, 
hgwever, is indebted to seven Wise Men of the Eisist. In 
the Greek Bible, (Mathew 2-1) these seven baptisers of 
the Infant Christ, have expressly been stated to be 
Magians (Parsi Priests).^ 

Establishment of righteousness, opposition to the 
,evil, and loving devotion to God, — these three are the 
special characteristics of Judaism, Islam and Christianity 
respectively. These three again are the most important 
topics of the Gatha. As a matter of fact, the combination 
of thpse three items may be said to be the speciality of 
the Religion of the Gatha. Establishment of the right- 
eousness is known in the Gatha as Asa, opposition tD evil 
as^K^atra. and the self-effacement of devotion, is known 
as Seiaosem. These are the three chief Amesa Spentas 
(Holy Laws) of the Gatha. Thus monotheism and icono- 
clasm, which are the common factors of all the Semitic 
Religions, as well as opposition to evil, which is the 
special feature of Islam, have all been borrowed from the 
gospel of Zarathushtra. Thus the Gatha has got to be 
admitted as the basic scripture of Islam. 

This is so f^r as Exoteric Islam is concerned. As 
regards Esoteric Islam, the case is much stronger. Sufism 

1. Hau^ — E^ays on the Sacred Language, Writiags and 
Religion of the Parsis, p. 3. 
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represents the spirit of Esoteric Islasn.^ ^fism depends 
on the postulate of two selves — the LovSej* and the Highe^ 
Sdlf in man. (1) To follow conscience as the dictate Taf 
the Higher Self. (2) To see the same Highejr Self in Sll 
men. and (3) To see God in the tHigher Self, these are 
the three truths that form the sum and the substance of 
Sufism . 

Yet about the existence of the Higher Self,* the Koran 
is silent. tfwhil^ the Gatha is very emphatic.^ To speak of» 
Syfism^leavtng tfie Higher Self out of account, is to stagQ 
The Hamlet with the prince of DenmaA left out. Thus 
Ghazzali, the great Persian Divine, took up the idea of tho, 
•Higher Self from the national scripture, and put it into his 
interpretation of the Koran,*^ He thus gave a new lease 
of life tg Islam, by making it consistent with philosoph 3 ii 
and is, therefore, known as the Second Prophet of Islam. ^ 
In so far as Sufism represents tRe Spirit of I^lam, study 
of the«Gatha is incumbent on the Musalman. 

As the exoteric and the esoteric portions ot if" ha\^ 
Imth^ been , borrowed from the Gatha, ISlam may^ be 
considered to be the Arabic redaction oP the "churdh of 
Zarathushtra. It is probably in commemoration •jf fhis 
fundamental debt to Mazda Yafena, that the usual prac- 
•tice of three tfmes prayer a day oP the Musalman ({ike 

1. Nicholson — Studies in Islamic Mysticism, Preface, p. vi,® 

2. (i) Lammens— islam, (Belief + Institutions), p. 1 12. 

(ii) Zwemer— ^he Muslim Doctrine of God, p. 57. 

(iii) ZwAner— The Disintegration of Islam, p. 95. 

3. Yasna — 28-2, 43-3. ^ 

4. Zwemer — A1 Ghazzali (A Muslim Seeker after God), p. 53. 

5. (i) Browne— Literary History of Persia, Vol. II, p, 196. 

(ii) Zwemei^Al Gazzali ( A Muslim Siekw after God ). 
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that of the Jews) was^-c^anged subsequently to five f^imes 
prayer, m imitati6n of the Parsis.^ 

' F or denuded pf the principles inculcated by Athar^an 
Zarathushtr|i, Islam will be left without any special mission. 

(1) Monotheism, (2) .Iconoclasm, : (3) Anti-asceticism, 
(4) Equality, (5) Militancy, (6) Organization, (7) Simplicity • 
(8) Democracy and (9) Universal Brotherhood — these 
are the nine institutions that may be said to be the chara 
ctertstic features of the gospel of Zarathushtra. They 
are, as it were, the nine knots in the •jelebrate(4 magic 
'wand of Magha\t^an Zarathushtra/ It would not^be out 
of place to quote here the relevent texts. 

(1) Monotheism- 

Jrlftscn i Gatha, 17-4. 

**Mazda alone is adorable.’’ 

(2) Iconoclasm. 

* ^ SfHT JTnuT Gatha, 12-10. 

“When would I be able to remove the idol frofi't thii; 
** comipunity ?” 

(3) Anti- asceticism* 

^ WtN ?T<tl 

. Gatha, 17-10. 

‘‘Such a conscience as prefers household and plenty.” 

(4) Equality. 

% , 

Gatha, 13-7 

1. (i) Rezvi— Parsis (A People of the Book), p. 45. 

^ . (ii) Tiele — Religion of the Iranian Peoples (Appendix), 
(iii) ^oldanck — ^Mohammadian Traditions, p, 45. 

2. Chatterjee — Ethical Conceptions of thef Gatha. • j 
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•‘What does a Brahmin and what does^ Vaisya avail ? 
The real hero is he, who lends assistance»to the Kshsftriva s 
artn.” 

(5) Militancy. 

^ ^ I 

Gatha. 10-18. 

“A better turn to him who does me good, and a 
worse tiirrt tc^him who does evil.” 

(6) Organisation. 

it ^ 

^ ^ ancTT ^T^cTT M II Gatha, 10-6> 

'*He is good who supports the good, and he is bad 
who assists the bad.” 

(7J Simplicity. 

^ ^q^jT^II ^Gatha, 1-6. 

“They do not see aright who deify every little jhing, - 

(8) Democracy. 

Wt I 

“That alone is permissible to any, which, is per- 
missible to all.” 

(9) Unfversal Brotherhood. 

?n Jtg?r =511 ^3^1^ I Gatha, 1-1. 

“That 1 may seiwe fhe soul of the Universe.” 

These nine prwiciples on the crther hand are the basis 
of Islam. What remains of Islam after these principles 
are taken out, would only evoke the sarcasm of Hafiz. 

iR snsL? 5?.> ^ ^ ' 

aniR: aiw ^ jR?n5 ir • 

Hafia. 
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‘if what Irlafiz practises be Islam, then alas, that a 
to-mdrrow shotilchcome after to day ! 

It is the perception of this fundamental .unity that 
made Dozy say, that “want of originality was the only 
cause of the easy spread of Islam in Iran*’.^ 

The Bahais do not consider the Koran to be the final 
scripture of Islam.* So that in their opinion, Islam can 
exist independently of the Koran. And Mazda-Yasna is 
■ such Islam. Mazda-Yasna on the other hand is a part of 
the Vedanta. It constitutes one of the two sections of the 
Atharva Veda, vii., its Bhargava section. 

So that it is possible for pure Islam to be affiliated to 
the Vedanta. The only thing necessary for this purpose 
is the benediction of Atharvan Zarathushtra. 

Those who have examined the foundation of Islam 
have stated five practiceSjand six creeds to be its rudi- 
ments.3 The five practices that are said to be the Five 
^.Pillars of Islam^ are ( 1 ) Roza. ( 2 ) Namaz. ( 3 ) Haz, 

. ( 4 ) Zakat apd ( 5 ) Kalima ; i.e. Fasting, Prayer, Pilgri- 
mage, Charity and Incantation. 

It is to be noted that the forms may vary, but these 
five practices are present ip other religions as well. On 
the other hand the practices form only the outer shell, the 
kernel is to be found in the beliefs. It is only to strengtheri 
the beliefs that the practices are . necessary. The beliefs 
that are considered essential for Islam are belief in 


1. Claud Field — Persian Literature, p. 33. 

2. (i) Sell — ^The Faith of Islam, p. 133. 

(ii) Mott — ^The Moslem, .World of To-day, p. 307, 

3. Blair— '^Soprces of Islam, p. 113. 

4. Kamaluddin — Islam and Zoroastrianism, p. ^17. 
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(1) God. (2) the Scripture, (3) the fVophetf (4) the j^gdla, 
(5^ the Day of Judgment and (6) God’s decree.* 

In th^ language of the Avesta, these six articles 
be stated to be (1) Mazda. (2) Gathap (3) Ratus, 
Amesa Spenta, (5) Chinvat Ptiretu and (6) •Hunar^a. 
If a man believes in these six principles he can hardly be 
called a kafir, even judged by the criterion laid down by 
the Koran.* If one should, however, think that God does 
not grasp • anything unless h is uttered in the Arabic* 
l^guage, he m£^ more fittingly be called a worshipper* of 
Arabieism, than a worshipper of God.^ * 

Of course, for the sake of the unity of the nation,^ 
* unity in* the language is a thing which cannot he ignored* 
But the Persian, which is the easiest^ language in the 
world, is better fitted to serve as the lingua franca th^ 
the Arabic which is the stiffesr language known. The 
2^nd, which is the mother of tlfe Persian, is governed by 
•the rides of Panini* The peculiarities that are noted by 
Panini*as belonging to the Chandas dialect, are no^e buir 
the peculiarities of the Zend/ With the language of tfle 
Veda.^the iflelation of the Bengali or the Hipdi, is not 
nearer than that of the Persian.^ In the Shah-nama^ of 

1. (i) Blair — Sources of Islam, p. 20. 

fti) Kamaluddin — The Ideal Prophet, p. 215. 

(iii) Koran — 4-135.^ ' 

2. Koran— 2-59. 

3. Cash — The Expansion of Islam, p. 190. 

4. (i) Browne— Literary History pf Persia, Vol. I*p. 377. 

(ii) Pollok — A* Little Persian is not a Dangerous Thing, 

' p. 16. 

5. Gibbs — Arabic Literature, p. 13. 

6. Max Muller— Chips from a Germaif Workshop, Vol. I,* 
p. 84. 

7. (i) Macdonell — Vedic Mythology, p. 7. 

(ii) Dajmtsteter— Zend Avesta, Part Introductiqp^, 

V- xxi- • 
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Firdaysi, the proportion of words that cannot be ddlrived 
•the Sanskrft roots, would not be larger than five ^r 
cgnt.' It is only because the Persian is written in the 
Arabic script that it app>ears so strange to us. The Hindi 
and the Persian are the two channels of the same Vec^c 
spring. Therein lies their strength. For it is only in 
the Veda that a Universal point of view is to be met 
with. It is the Vedanta that synthesises all the confict- 
'ing tf; eories. The Gita illustrates that syntbesis.* 

srr i ^ 

fip 3!T3T ^-TT 5TT ^ ^ ii 

SIT fife 1 

SIT 5^^-^ ^ 5^11 

liTff 3TR 51T I 

?;m ssn^T qi? ii 

Persian Gita-^Chapter 18 
{Translated by Fais^i — 
Court-poet of Akbar) 

‘^Where* there is a master-yogin like Krishna whose 
glory ^sprea^ls over both the worlds ; 

Where there is an archer like Arjuna wno enjoys me 
Fortune^ of perfection ; 

There is prosperity and there is virtue, there is 
victbry and there is progress. Bear this in mind.” ’ 

Thus a language that is ^allied to ^ the language 
of the Vedanta, is better suited for the establishment 
of the Brotherhood of Man. Only ^^hen one gives up 
:he infatuation for Arabicism, will he have^a true vision 
of Islam. One who does not find Islam in the Gatha, 
Joes not know what Islam really is. Akbar^ followed 
:he Essential •principles ^ fslam and it w*as perhaps 

4 * " ' ’ 

1. Browne — Literary History of Persist, Vol. II, lS-6. 
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because Parsi-ism had ceased to proselytise that he did 
ncft become a convert.^ 

Moreover it is by affiliation to the Vedai^ta, throu^ 
t^ gate- way of Mazda Yasna, that Islam can ^ hope to 
realise its end. Otherwise it is bound to fail. 

For neither Monotheism, nor Iconoclasm nor CTaste- 
equality, may be said to be the special feature of Uram. 
They arft^fequaljy present in Judaism and Christianity. 
TJhe desire •to establish a world- wide brotherhood is •t\\p 
inspiration of Islam. The nationalism <Jf Islam does not 
know any geographical limits “there is no colourr 
bar in hslam, and the state of Islam has no frontiers.**’^ 
fslam asks, nay insists, on everybody coming to 
the same fold. This idea of Universal Brotherhood 
finds a response in every heart, and it is this ideal that 
gives so much vitality to Islam. For there arq individuals 
•in every nation, to whom the idea of the intercourse of 
nations makes a strong appeal and Islam supplies^ then! 
with the ready means. For Islam is an ojtperiment in 
establishing world- wide fraternity and« therein lie;^ its 
^ory and strength. But if we examine the n^tter^ at 
close quarters we shall find that the Brotherhood cl Islam 
^ is a limited Bfotherhood. It is far^from being a Brother- 
hood of Man, it is a Brotherhood of Musalmans alone.^ 

For the non-Muslim, it has got no room. Some Mu^^t 

• 

1. Ghani — Persian Language and*Liierature at the Mogul 
Court. Vol. III,*p. 247. 

2. Cash — ^'Fhe Expansion of Islam, p. 42. 

3. Cash — ^The Expansion ctf Islam, p. 4^. 

4. (i)* Macdonald — Aspeot of Islam, p. 273. 

■ (ii) \larg«liath — Early D.«(|ieiopinent «of* ^ohammadian. 
. isifi, p. |32. 

(itij Zwemer — ^The Mualtm Doctriae of God, p. 110. 
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mans V:onsicier h^t/ed and insult to be the only dues of 
thte non-Moslem. , Intolerance is the besetting sin of 
lulam, and fpr intolerance the Vedanta is the only cure. 

For^ the Vedanta br ings about a harmony of divergent 
view-points. Iconolater Ramacandra, and Iconoclast 
Zarsftliushtra are alike its avatars. Both are equally dear 
to the Vedanta. It does not want the one to flourish at 
the Expense of the other. Like a mother bewildered at 
the quarrel of her two sons, it wishes victory for ope 
and non-defeat fo/ another. 

ii 

— Santi Parva, 81-11. 

^'The Unity of Mankind is a grand ideal, but unity is not 
uniformity. Every culturi^ has its value, and individuality 
need not be sacrificed for the sake of unity. What is 
wanted is harmony and not identity. A rain-bow^cannot 
be formed with one colour only, the beauty of the boquet 
depends on tfte variety of the flowers. Islam works fqr 
identity and not for harmony. It prescribes the same cap 
fort evei^ head. It has no room for the opposite point 
of view. It is Parsi-ism that is calculated to bring about 
harjnony. For along* with Hinduism, they form, the two 
branches of the Vedanta. If individuality is destroyed, 
unity wquld be ineffectual. The value of the Unity of 
Mankind lies in the fac’: that it serve?) to distribute the 
fruits of the civilisation of any one race, to all other races. 
With the loss of individuality there will be nothing parti- 
'^cular left for distribution to others. Mankind would not 
profit by such^unity. It is thfe way for leveling down* 
and <not for levelling up. 

^Kcjjserling— The Travel Diary of a Philosopher. 
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If Universal Brotherhood is the mafi\ ideal of 4813111, 
then it h£^ got to affiliate itself to the ^Vedanta, by con- 
sidering itself as the Arabic redaction of Mazda Yasna. 
In other words it has got to accept Zarathushtra as its 
Prophet and the Gatha as its Scripture. Otherwise* it 
will fail to come into a harmonious relation with thO other 
great religions of the world, and the Brotherhood of Man 
would b^ mere myth. 

IP on the other hand world-wide Brotherhood* be 
not th'e aim of Islam, then Islam might *as well not have 
been preached at all. F or there is not considerably 
difference between Islam and Judaism regarding the main 
j^rinciples. Only the door of Judaism is closed to the 
other races, while the door of Islam is open to all. 

Nationalism has everywhere else been built on the 
^ basis of a definite geographical area. Islam has attempted 
to build Nationalism on the basis of a common Scripture-^ 
The attempt of Islam would seem to be more reftion^ ; 
tor the gecugraphical boundary is a mere artificial limit, 
unity In the Ideal makes for a deeper ninionr. Budhism 
and Christianity also are proselytising religions, and bav^ 
been prieached in many races. * But no attempt was made 
^ by them to weld those races into one nation. They^ did 
not realise the importance of a common language, and 
so they did no\, like Islafh, insist on the Scripture being 
•read in the original language aione.’ What is more 
important, they kept clear of all politics. That is not the 
Vray to build a nation. To the Musalman of any country 
the voice of the Khalifa is supreme; this Is a centralisation? 

1. Andre Sewier — Islam and the Psychtlog^of the "Muaab 
tnan, p? !.• 

2. Browne — ^Literary History of fersia, Vot. 11, p| 4. 
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^ The success, *of Islam is to a large extent due to 
it^ connection wjth politics. Mahatma Gapdhi afso 
does not appreciate the wisdom of keeping Religion 
^^'d Politics apart. It c is probably on account of this 
affinity t^at he has been claimed to be a great Mussalman.^ 
Mazdi—Yasna* and Islam do not agree to divide life 
into separate water-tight compartments such as Politics 
^and Religion. Religion comprises the whole Jife, and 
if Politics is inconsistent with Religion, it should be<altoge- 
ther eschewed. If it is consistent, then it also is part of 
Religion. The Nationalism of Islam is its strength. But 
‘if instead of being a stepping stone to Universal Brother- 
hood, that Nationalism becomes a stumbling block on the 
way to Internationalism, then Islam is a menace to the 
progress of humanity. In that case Islam would lose all 
interest for a Catholic man. Bereft of the ideal of Univer- 
sal Brotherhood, Islam would not in any way be greater 
Jthan Judaism. 

4 . 

That Isl^m has got to depend on Mazda-Yasna, seems 
to be^ the ,impli(jation of the lessons of two foremost 
divines of Persia, Imam Ghazzali and Abdul Baba. One is 
the chief exponent of Sufisip and another of Bahaism, and 
both of them are the ^orthy descendants of- their' Aryan® 
foreffathers. One has shown that devoid of the idea of 
the Higher Self, Islam will dwindle into a bundle of un- 
meaning Ceremonies. The other has shown that without 

1. Amrita Bazar Patrika — May 17, 1932. 

2. (i) Jackson — Zoroastrian Studies, p. 213. 

(ii) Casartelli — ^Philosophy of the Mazda Yasnian Reli- 
gion, J55. 

(i) Zwe^ineLr — A1 Ghazzali (A Muslim Seeker After God), 

p.*53. 

(ii| Holley-r- Bahai (The Spirit of the Age), p. l9. 
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the ideal of Universal Brotherhood Island would d^enerate 
into a narrow Wahabi sect. 

On the Other hand when the idea of the Higher Self 
and the ideal of Universal Brother|;iood have Keen incorpo* 
rated in Islam, it has already become Mazda-\^sna. •It 
will then have little difference from Parsi-ism except jp the 
language of the Scripture. And as a variety of Mazda- 
Yasna. i^cpuld easily be affiliated to the Vedanta. ^ 

, In that cas^, the cause of conflict between the Hindus* 
and the Musalmans would also disappe^. Maulana Ab*dils 
Samad, the respected chairman of the Murshidabad 
’ District. Board, has, as the chairman of the Receptiofr 
Committee of the Special Session of the Bengal Provincial 
Conference (5-12-1931), very ably diagnosed the cause of 
the conflict. This is what he says : 

“ The Hindu hates the Mussalman, not the religion, 

• but the man. The Mussalman hates the Hiridu, not the 
man, but the religion/' 

This is due to the fact that Hinduism isjguided*by the 
Vedanta aftd is. therefore, tolerant of diffeitnce in matters 
of Religion. Islam is yet to come under the mfluehce of 
the Vedanta and has not, therefore, learnt the Itesson of 
toleration. Then again the Religion of the Vedanta pays 
equal attention to Karma Yoga, Bhakti Yoga and Jpana 
Yoga. The l^thics (Karma Yoga) of Hinduism is as much 
developed as its Philbsophy (Jnana-Yoga). In ^purity *of 
character, the Hindu does not suffer in comparison with 
any one elsef in the rest of the world. The Ethics of Islam 
had to be adapted to the existing condition of the Arabic 
socaety, yrhere four waives to one man had been aninstanc^ 
of continence. The apparent cause of c^arrel between 
the t^o commimities is that the Mussalman^thinks that if 
Hindu silpremacy* means the promotion of f>Qly theism and 
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idolatvy, it ^ the ^duty of every decent man to try to 
dcstrby such supremacy. On the other hand, |he Hin^u 
thinks, that if idolatry leads him to perdition, it h none the 
business of ttie Musalmap to interfere and defile his idols 
and temfiles. But the real cause of conflict lies in the 
supppaed antagonism of two different civilisations. 

The Hindu cannot find out the reason why Islam 
shou||d bring about a denationalisation — a repudiation of 
the Indian civilisation. The Musalman fesents the idea 
that he may be co^mpelled to put on the Dhoti in place of 
the Pai-jama, and to speak the Hindi in place of the Urdu. 
!f the difference in the Religions would have been the 
cause of conflict, then the Hindu would have been *at 
daggers drawn with the Sikh, the Brahmo, or the Arya 
Sihiajist. If, on the other hand, affinity in religious 
systems, had been the cause of friendship, then there 
would have been nothing but mutual admiration between 
the Musalman on the one hand, and the Sikh, the Brahmo 
or the Arya Samajist on the other. As a matter of fact 
we find the op{[)osite of this to be the truth. The Hindu 
is more friendly to the Brahmo, the Sikh, or the Arya 
Samajist/ and the hostility of the Musalman towards the 
Sikh or the Arya Samajist is greater and deeper*. The 
Hindu and the Musalman each considers the civilisation of 
tthe other to be alien, and this feeling lies at^. the root of 
alk hostility. 

In order to remove H:his difference, Indian Nationalism 
has ever since its births been asking the Indiah Musalmans 
to adopt the Indian civilisation: 

4 . 

“Indians first and Hindus and Musalmans n.xt” has 

beeii the ccy of the Congress. Since the i4b*organisa- 
tiop (^Turkey’ anij Pershi On national lines, sOm^ Musal-^ 
mwi leaders also have begun to think in the same wOy; 
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The speech of Maulvi Seraj-ul-Haq as ^thS Presid^t of 
the Young Muslim League is expressive <X the sentimgnd 
that lies Idhient in many. * 

“Persia takes glory in her pre-Muslim • heroes like 
Jdhised, Faridum, Kai Kobad ancf Khosru, Turkey boa^t^s 
of her Budhist conquerors such as Chenghiz, h|jalaku» 
Kublai and Mangu Khan, it is the Indian Musalman who 
fails to feel any pride for the heroic deeds of Bhi’shma* or 
Arjuna, DronSi pr Kama. He rather feels scandalised at» 
the idea of claiming a share in it. The pure blood* <jf 
many noble Brahmins and Kshatriyas flows in the veins of 
, thousands of Musalmans, but they have lost all recolleo-^ 
tion of the glory of their forefathers. The same stories 
that inspire the Hindus with hope and encouragement, 
make the Musalman descendants of these heroic ancesto||, 
hang down their heads. Unless the Indian Musalman can 
claim his heritage of the Indian t^ivilisation algng with the 
Hindq^ it is unlikely that he will rise.”^ 

The appeal is very fervent. Alhthe same, it* would 
/lot, do to ^rget that the Nationalism of th9* Musalman is 
very *much mixed up with his religion. That religion 
differs from Hinduism widely. To be completeljb reconcil- 
ed to the Indian Civilisation, which is the exprelbion of 
an idolatrous and caste-ridden religion, is indeed a trial 
for the Musalman. But as against Mazda-Yasna, the^ 
objection does not anise? There is no difference in 
' ideal, and Islant cqjn be completly • assimilated to Mazda* 
Yasna. Wi*h the help of Parsi-ism,* Islam can retain its 
* individuality and yet be assimilated to the Aryan culture, 
and thereby come into friendly relation *with Hinduism. 

Thus jt is the Gatha df Zarathustra that can^ave the 
Hindu and, the Musalman from thi^ St)fitual Ratred. 

1. 1339, B. S., p. 82. 
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TheGatha wiirte^ch the Hindu that- the civilization that the 
Musalman has adopted is not alien ; it may be UmHindu* 
but it is not Un-V^dic. It is the expression of^ the spirit 
of the other^branch of the Atharva Veda — the Bhargava 
Upasthai The Gatha will teach the Musalman that Vedic 
culturp is not another name for polytheism and idolatry. 
The denouncement of polytheism and idolatry made by 
Atharvan Zarathushtra, the Prophet of the Atharva Veda, 
i-is nol: less severe than that of the Koran'. So^ that in 
ord^r to accept the ideal of the Koran, it is not necessary 
that the Veda should be repudiated. All difficulty vanishes 
if the Koran is regarded as a commentary on the Gatha. 
This is not contrary to the spirit of the Koran. It is 
unlikely that the birth of Prophets was limited to the 
S!|miti9 race alone. Nor does the Koran say so. The 
Koran mentions by name each one of the Semitic Prophets. 
But it is explicit^ about the existence of other Prophets 
who have not been named in the Koran. The Koran 
states’ «^that every race has its own Prophet, and that these 
Prophets tau^t in their own language.^ Whp then^ are 
these jProphsts spoken of in the Koran ? If Gautama and 
Vardhaipana, Ramacandra and Zarathushtra, be not 
Prophet, then the word ‘ Prophet ’ has got no nieaning. 
The Koran openly directs not to make any distinction « 
between the Prophets.^ This does not mean that the 
''mpSsages brought down by them were the same, but that 
there should be no dijstinction in the honour shown ^ 
to them. Their purpose was the same, viz*, to u[dift 
humanity ; but the messages varied, because the tempera- * 

£ ‘ 

1. Koran— 40-78; 4-246. , 

2,0 Koran— iO-48, 13-8, 16-38, 35-22. 

3/ Koran-^14-4. 

4. Koran*— 2-85. 
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ment* of the worshippers differed/ Som^ of them like 
ic<polatry and some of them prefer iconhelasm ; soipe of 
them like^he house-hold and some" of them prefer the 
hermitage. Though both of them are equal in being tHe 
Avatars of Visnu, yet some people have more i^gard in 
the ideal of Ramacandra and others again in the ideal of 
Zamad-Agni. 

qRHRHfH I 

II 

But even judged by the taste of the community, tHeioc 
is no reason for the Musalmans not to accept Atharvan 
^Zarathushtra and his Gatha as the main-stay in life."^* 
There is nothing in the Koran which is not available in the 
6atha. Whatever may be said of the Musalmans of other 
countries, for the Musalmans of India and Iran, itqis 
improper to reject the Gatha. J^or the Koran forbids the 
rejection of one’s own National Scripture.* It is the duty 
of the^Musalman to believe in that.* The Koran was 
intended for the Arabians, and that is why it was revealed 
in the Araljic language/ 

ft would thus appear that a false interpretation «of the 
Koran is the cause of the intolerance of the Musalman. 
The Koran has iterated and rd-iterated that the business 
» of the Koran was to preach again the truths that had been 
preached before.'* He 3oes not know the Koran who 
thinks that this is co»trAry to the intention of the Koran 
*to hold that the I^oran preached* again the truths that 

1. Kamaluddin — Islam and Zoroastrianism, p. 38. 

2. Koran— 47~27. 

3. Koran — 42-14. 

4. Koran— 12-2, 41-44, r3-38, 19-94, 43-^ 44-58., ^ 

5. Koran— 10-38, 2-91, 5-52, 6-92, 12^11%20-133,* 35-28, 
«7-36.* 
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had been preafthed in 'the Gatha. For the Koran coitfirms 
the tfiith of the Furkan* (the Distinguisher of the tjfiiro 
Manyus — i. e. the Gatha). After the Koran was preached 
fhere were peopJe who said that they believed in these 
principle^ even before the Koran was recited.* ^ 

Thus the difficulty is solved, if the Koran is taken to 
be the reflection of the Gatha. In that case the Musalman 
may, in a sense, be considered to be the present-day 
..representative of the Bhargava branch of the< Athai^’a 
Veda. )ust as the Hindu is the representative of ‘its Angirasa 
(iranch. Between the two limbs of the same Atharva 
Veda, there need not be any discord. 

There are two breuiches of the Atharva Veda — the 
Angirasa and the Bhargava. There are two branches of 
tfie Aryan culture — the Hindu and the Parsi. There may 
be difference in the method, but the purpose is the same. 
The expressions may vary but the sense is the same. 
They serve the same purpose. In the language of '’Iqbal, 
■we m^ght say • 

^ Israr-i-Khudi. 

« “Even though the eyes are two, the vision is one.” 

© 

Like the right and the left arm, the Hindu and the 
Parpi are the two limbs of thrt same body. They are 
mutual friends and allies. Ramacandra and Zarathustra 
aD-e both their Prophets. Iran may be more fond of 
Zarathustra but Ramacandra also i^ held in esteem. 
India may be more fond of Ramacandra. bfit Zarathustra 
also IS dear to her. There may be difference but no 
discord, rivalry but not antagonism. On the o|her hand 

L 

r." Koran, -3-C. 

‘ 2. Koran— 28-53. 
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one creeds the other* as its correctvvts, as ^s supplement. 
The Musalman also in his capacity as thf represeiltative 
of^he Iranian culture comes within the fold. Thus die 
Gatha — tfiat beautiful concise poem in two hundred artd 
forty verses — is the only solution pf the Hindu-Musalman 
cdhflict. The Gatha will teach the Hindu to have a greater 
regard for the Musalman. and the Musalman to hhve a 
greater regard for the Hindu. The Hindu has no quarrel 
with Islam, for the principles of Islam are the principles of 
the Bhj^rgava Veda. But he fights shy of Arabidsm, for 
Arabicism does not know the worth of {he Aryan culture 
— it does not appreciate the Veda, the Vedanta or the 
,Gita. The Gatha is very concise. No irrelevant matters' 
Jjave found place in it. It does not indulge in abuse, 
hectoring, tales, trites or frivolity. 

Like a piece of chiselled diamond, Islam would shi^e. 
with a greater lustre, if it is reconstructed on the basis of 
^the brisk Gatha'. It is in the Gatha, that Islarn appears in 
its best form. 

1. The Five Practices 

• 'The fiVe practices such as prayer ^and fasting and 
others are not inconsistent with Mazda-Yasna. ^On the 
other hand, the particular form given to them in<> Isfam, 
tends to bring about a greater cohesion in the community. 
They ^nay easily be adapted to Mazda-Yasna. 

2 . .The Six Beliefs 

The Six requi^tes of the Religious life, such as God, 
the Prophet, the Scripture and so on, looms larger in 
Mazda-Yasna than anywhere else. 

3. The Nine Institutions 

'* I* 

Institutions such as monotheism, ^onodasm, *caste* 
quality and* anti-asceticism are the special features 
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Mazda-Yasna,— those features that distinguish it (ron the 
lndiai< Religion. < 

4- The Three Yogas 

(fl) Karma Yoga. 

w 

The Karma Yoga of the Gatka, based on the seven 
Am^&a Spentas, is free from fault. Kshatra (Detach- 
ment), Bahista Manah (Conscience) and Haurvatat are 
thre^ main Amesas (Lavs^s or Disciplines). They form the 
^ pith of Ethics. None of its two branche^. xl)*" promotion 
uf virtue and (2) suppression of vice, have been neglect^ 
in the Gatha, 

{b) Bhakti Yoga. 

The Bhakti Yoga of the Gatha inspired by divine 
l^ve, has given rise to the Sufi cult. 

(c) Jnana Yoga. 

« 

The theme of the Jnana Yoga is the identity of Man 
and Brahma. The Upanisads state the truth in the words. 

We find^he same idea expressed in the Gatha as ; 

Yasna, 28-8. 

5. Points of Contact ^ 

(a) Islam owes its birth to the impetus given by 
Mazda- Yasna, through the agency of Judaism. 

{b) The constitution of Islam is not much different' 
from that of Mazda Yasna, as is evident from its features 
like monotheism, and iconoclasm and the like. 

(c) The development of Islam is dependent on'Mazda- 
Yasna 'for theisajce of the Ideals of the Higher Self and 
Universal Br'otherhood. 
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All that IS in Islam, may be found in ^Mazcla-Yasna. 
And what is not found in Islam, such as <>the higher -deve- 
lopment of Bhakti Yoga, or the view-point of Jnana Yogs,’ 
may also be found in Mazda-Yasna. And this MazdaT 
Yasna is not vitiated by a hatred of the Hindus. Taken 
collectively, the hatred of the Hindus, stands in thA way of 
Universal Brotherhood. Taken individually it is an indica- 
tion of the narrowness of the mind. Those who want to 
avoid the faults of current Islam and yet to profit by^ its 
merits, would do well to look up to Mazda-Yasna, for 
guidance. 

The Brahmo Sama) does not recognize the value of 
Jthe Scripture That the Scripture is the bond of union bet- 
ween near and far, between the past and the present, 
that it operates to lead men to the same way of thinking, 
has been overlooked by the Brahmo Sama). The Aryd 
Sama) has little regard for the Prophet. That the life of 
the Prophet acts as an exemplar and selves to ennoble 
charact;er, that resignation to the same Prophet creates 
a new order of fraternity, has been disregarded Ly thp 
Samai. (The Sikh is inclined to prefeir the new to 
the old, the Upaveda to the Veda, the Crantha Sahib to 
theGatha.) Most of them have neglected the strength 
that can, be obtained from the unity of practice In the 
•congregation. Ceremonials are prescribed by other 
Religions only for the sake of increasing personal purity. 
It is only Islanf which has utilised practices like Ro)a and 
J^Iama), for teaching united action, ^nd thereby increasing 
the strength of the community.^ It is on this account that 
the sphere of these religions is so narrow, as compared 
with Islam, inspite of the agreement ^ in the cardinal 
principles/ ^On the other hand, there are some l^aulvis 

1. ^ Khoda Baksh — Essays Indian and IslamiC, p 16 ^ 

6 * 
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who taunt thf^e syi^ms as imitations of Uam.^ iSThese 
systems may haw» been evolved in imitation of Idam, but 
there is a Religion of which Islam itself is a reflect&n. 
The nine-knotted* staff that Atharvan Zarathu^tra holds 
in his hands,* seems to be the model of Islam. Gatha, 
which is^ the cream of the Bhargava Veda, is the origihal 
sour^ of Islam. The purpose of Islam may not be served 
by the Brahmo, or the Arya Samaj, but Parsi-ism serves 
a greater purpose than Islam. For the civilization of 
Persia is the life-blood of Islam. Islamx:' culture would 
be a bare nothing, if it is denuded of the art and science, 
poetry, literature and philosophy of Persia.^ Take off the 
house and robe of Persia, and nothing remains but the 
Desert of Arabia. The Gatha contains the seed of 'the 
Persian culture. Iran had attained a high degree of per- 
fbction long before the advent of Islam. We eta trace 
its course, in the palace q { Persi polls, in the rock-edicts of 
Behistun, m the battle of Thermopaely, in the University 
of ]and-i-Shahpur, in the Darbar of Nosirwan, and in the 
i^use^ of Parvez. On the Paijama and the Ackhan of the 
Iranian, the^ Hindu has got a greater claim thari the 
Musalman.'^ 

Kindu-Muslim unity is^ an indirect effect of the accept- 
ance of the Religion of the Vedanta. Though an indirect 
effect. It IS not an insignificaht effect. On 15-1-32 

1. itamaluddin — Ideal Prophet 

2. Vendidad — ix-14. 

3. Jackson — Zoroaster, The Prophet of Ancient Iran, p.29p. 

4. ( 1 ) O Leary — Arabic Thought and its Place in History, 

p. 103. 

»(ii) Andre-Servier — Islam and the' Psychology of the 
« MWsalman, p. 239. , 

(iii) Khoda Baksh— Essays, Indian an(f Islamic^, p. 76.^’ ^ 
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Mr. R, C. Bancroft of the Lahore Miaaion.^WK^e a letter 
to The New York Timee, analyaingthecauaeof the Hindu* 
Mtldim tension, and obaerved as follows : 

** India IS doing rather well in its efforts lo bnng to 
fraternal amity, two cultures as different as IsWm anid 
Hinduism. There is probably more real reason for friction 
here than in Alsace and Lorraine.*' 

If tips, attempt succeeds, if it is possible to ewsive 
a j^ew type ^f civilization which unites together two such 
divergent cultures, then there would be t\p culture in th^ 
world which could not be assimilated to this new civiliza- 
tion. The problem of India is to evolve such a culture 
afid* in this she can hope to succeed only with the help of 
the Gatha. It is the Religion of the Vedanta, of which 
both the Prisni and the Gatha are integral parts, th^ 
offers the solution. 

it should be noted that though the unity of the 
Hindu and the Musalman is an important result af th^ ' 
Religon of the Vedanta, it is yet an indirect/ result only* 
The Musalman may not be attracted to the Gatha,^ but 
we, the Hindus have no reason to neglect the Gather, which 
IS the cream of the Bhargava lipastha, the other T>ranch 
t)f the Atharva Veda. The Gatha ought to be our daily 
study. Nor need we neglect Hafiz, Omar Khaiyam, or 
Jalaluddin Rumi, who ^e inspired by the Gatha, and_ 

^ 1. It is safd that at the instance of some narrow-minded 

Maulavis, Persian has been excluded from the Primary Maktabs 
in Bengal, on the ground that like the Hindi or Bengali, Persian ^ 
also is a language of the Kafirs.* They forget that Aral^ic also 
a language of the Kafirs before it became#a ftjiguage di the 
Musalmen.fl^ 
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expound its idpals. ITJie Prisni and the Uatha are ^ually 
the aJements of national life, Hafiz cuid Tulsidas are 

^both our guides on the way. There are peoj^e whbse 
intention it is to preach the Vedic Religion throughout the 
world. It IS not dear yvhy they restrict their activities to 
t^e opehing of a Hindu Mission only. They would *do 
welj <to supplement it by opening up the other branch, viz., 
the Parsi Mission as well. The number of Parsis being very 
smdl, the task devolves on the other branch. Moreover a 
combination of the Hindu and the Parsi Missionsi^ stands 
•a better chance of success. Just as they teach the GiW 
and the Prisni, and three-times prayer a day, they might 
*as well teach the Gita and the Gatha and five-times prayer, 
a day. A combination of these two cultures would be the 
acme of perfection. If the Hindu hoy after the Upanayana 
dlbremony, leams the Gatha along with the Prisnf, and if 
the Parsi after the Nav^jat ceremony learns the Prisni 
along with<the Gatha, there is no secret *in any religion 
which will not be accessible to them. 

^ o 

Gita syrifthesises the iconic and the aniconic forms of 
wor^ip, ajid therefore, synthesises the Prism and the 
Ge^tha. By upholding Karma and Jnana Yogas, it brings 
into h&rmony the “Mulasutra” and the “Dhammapada" as 
well. 

C 

^ The Gita is the common Scripture of the Hindu and 
Parsi, the Buddhist and the Jinist. 

Ramacandra and Zarathustra, Vardhail>ana and Gau- 
tama, all aredear to the Gita, and the Gita is dear to them 
all. These Eire the four great Prophets of the Vedanta, the 
fdbr great pillqrs of Aryan culture. But the ■'greatest of 
t^em all, the Pr^het who had flourished after the advent 
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of Zarathustra and Ramacandra, and befyKTlhe birtb of 
Vaadhamana and Gautama, who united in himsdf the* 
dmdplines <ff all of them, is VasudevaGovinda. He is the* 
heart of the Vedanta, the centre of^the Aryan culture. He 
is the greatest leader of the human race, the hi^dSt per* 
fection of the human kind, a Man>God and a God*n^n. 
Ramacandra and Zarathustra, Vardhamana and Gautama 
are the representatives of his several aspects. 

In she Pandbjanya (Conch of Democracy) ot tlje 
Gita. Jnpna, Bhakti and Karma Yogas havf been united to*' 
gether in a beautiful synthesis, which points out to man- 
kind. for /ill time to come, which way lies his highest 
gopef. 

The/jita is the book that can weld all humanity to« 
gether.' The discipline that it lays down, the ideal that it 
upholds, is applicable to man as man. The Git^ alone can 
rAake the super-man out of the man. The Gita exerts a 
considerable influence on the life of the individual — Hindu 
or Parsi, When it will be given its place of honour in the 
ccfllecfi\e life* of the Nation as well, the Hindu* and .the 
Parsi will be able to give the lead to mankind. 

The Gita contains the essdhce of the Veda. And 
Bkanatha Ganadhara Guyi Govindsf Sinha re-organispd 
social structure on the beisis of the Gita. In the sam^ 
old Kurukshetra. he took tip the Pancajanya again, and* 
sounded the message^of the Gita. 

^ May his ncSble voice spread over every creek and ayr- 
ner and operate to establish a Sikh-SangaUin every village^ 
and'therebji fescue the Hindu .and the Parsi ffom the jaws 
of death. 

** * t. Brooft — Ckwpifl of Life (introductioa). 



, ' CHAPTER III 

, AGAMA (Tantra)— THE FRUIT OF THE GITA 

Propagation of the Vedic Church 

IS W I 

^ q5«i ^ si«n?ft II 

Gita Govindam. 

Both the Hindu and the Parsi cults j^ave oecome 
steeped in superstition. May you, therefore, 
make this I'hird Order flourish. 

The Veda marks the beginning of the religious life. 
All the three ways of Self-Realisation viz.. Karma, Bhakti 
and Jnana Yogas, are outlined in the Veda. It is, however, 
in the Gita, that they hgve been fully developed. A syste- 
matic and 'methodical treatment of the three Yogas is to 
be found in the Gita alone. The Upamsads also deal 
cwitkthem. Katha speaks of the Karma-Yoga, Swetas- 
watara of tihe Bhakti-Yoga, and Mundaka of the Jnana- 
Yoga. But it is the Gita that synthesises them into one 
whole'; by showing their mutual relation. That is not 
foun^ in any other book. * 

The fundamental laws of the spiritual life are out- 
lined in the Veda and systematised in the Gita. All that 
now regained was to point out* the mode* of their appli- 
cation in life,— to set the example as to how the Ideal cf 
the Gita was to be lived up to. «, 

This task was left for Ekanatha Ganadhara Gum 
Govinda Sinha, the last of the Prophets. His whole life f 
Is nothing but Gita-in-action— a materialisation of its ideal 
into life. One' can learn from him thou way to live the> 
Gita. 


S4 
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It IS a task of supreme importance tha^Guru G(^indla 
di4 by lUustrating the practical application of the Rekgim 
of the Gita, but this is not all that he did. The Prophet 
of Amritasar. threw wide open the High Gate of the Vedic 
Religion, and brought the nectar df the Veda within tlys 
reach of all the races of the world. This is certaiply a 
revolution in the history of the development of the Vedic 
Religion. 

TheGrtaavas calculated to bring about a relation of 
harmoify bdtween the Indian and the Iranian ideals — ^bej 
tween the iconic, submissive, ascetic,^ Bi^hmanical cult of 
the Angirasa Veda, and the an-iconic, militant, house-k 
liolder, Kshatriyite cult of the Bhargava Veda. Vasudeva 
Obvinda had succeeded m removing the conflict in the 
ideals of the two sections of the Aryan Church. Guiiii 
Govinda Sinha pursued the principle of harmony still 
further, and tried to remove the conflict between the Aryas 
&nd Anaryas as well. 

Bdfh these Prophets seem to have been inspire^ with 
the same idea, and to have adopted the sgpne methoif. 
They both aimed at saving the Religion qf the ,Veda,^ and 
the procedure they adopted was to pick up the qjssentiai 
points of the Vedic Religion apd reject the unneitessary 
accretions, which were merely accidental, and yet too 
easily mistaken for religi6n itself. 

One main'^dea o^ the Gita, is to establish a moiA^l 
^rder, for promoting vutue and qcpresling vice. Thus 
• Vasudeva GoNynda said 

q ft9 iiqn <t Bwww ^ i 

II ' Gita, 4-8. 

• • 

1. Macdonell— Comparative Religion, pk464. 

2. caster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, p. 2.* 
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and ^uru Gov^nda echoed the voice as 

^ I 

Gita Govindam {Vicitra Natdk.) 

Ihe tormer said, “I come again and again** and the 
latter repeated “I have come*’. 

« To perceive the truth, that there is no ^d^scord be- 
tvyeen the Karma, Bhakti and Jnana Yoga$ (as is the 
‘^main lesson of the Gita), marks a great advance of reli- 
gious thought. But that is an intellectual process mostly. 
The ordinary man requires something like a definite con 
Crete programme for guidance in his every-day life. The 
Gita provides for such a concrete goal as well, in the*ideal 
of or unity of mankind. 

Gita, 3—20. 

‘'LookVupon ‘Unity of Mankind’ to be the practi- 
,cal goal in all that you may happen to do.” % 
o This work of the “Unity of Mankind” was com- 
menced hy Sn Krishna, and accomplished bv Guru 
Govinda. 

The difference between the two view-points, Indian 
ahd Iranian, — the BrahmmiczJ sulf-dental of the one, and 
^die Kshatriyite self-assertion of the other, the difference 
between the contemplative and the active types of charac* 
ter, had come to a head during the days of the Ma*hai- 
bharata. We fihd now the one point of view, and now 
tile ot^er, gaining ground. The spirit of the is re- 
flect^ in the iFrctquent discussions of Yudhistbira with the 
Mges> as we find depicted in the Vani, Ddycga,'' Sahha* 
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and Santi-parvans, about the relative worth of the^ two 
types of character — the Sankhya and the Yoga typet 
Yudhisthixfi ever feels inclined to give up the throne and go 
to the forest, while Vidura, Vyasa, Devasthana, and other 
sages in turn, desist him from* doing so. Ukimately, 
however, when the great warrior, practical Arjun^ too, 
caught the contagion of asceticism, and felt dis-inclined to 
fight the battle of life, the Celestial Gita was recited 'by 
Lord Krtslfria* to cure him of the delusion. The tjita 
offered* a Solution to the problem. It discussed th^ 
question threadbare and demonstrated tUbt the distinction 
between Sankhya (self-denial) and Yoga (self-assertion), 
was merely verbal, and they were naturally inter-depend- 
ent, one presupposing the other. 

^R5T: ^ qi^: I 

Gita, 

Self-assertion was impossible without a certain 
amount of self-denial, and self-denial was useless *iq}Iess it* 
aimed at self-assertion. This set at rest ^r ever tKe 
dbnflici between the two sections of the Atl^prva Veda 
(the Angirasa and the Bhargava) — the dispute ^tween 
the two branches of the Aryaq people, the Indians and the 

Iranians. 

• 

But the Aryans do hot constitute the whole of man* 
kind. As a irihtter qf fact the non- Aryans exited thdoi 
wastly in number. ^The unificatio 9 of fhe two \>ranohei 
of the Aryan8i,is no doubt a step towards the unification 
of mankind, but it is only a part of the whole process. 
Unity of mankind is impossible to achieve without the'* 
unity of the^ Aryas and the »Anaryas<* The Bret^orhood 
of Man demands such a unity, for Aryas<ai{!4 Atucry& are 
AtiuaUy* the creatiAies of the same Lord. 
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Gita Govindam^Akalstata. 
They aVe the same^in their body, sight and hearing. 
Tihey art the same in their thought (ideas). * , 

^Tathagatha Gautama Buddha, and Mahavira Vardha- 
mana Jina were the earliest Prophets to conceive the idea 
of admitting the non-Aryans to the benefits of the 
* Vedanta.^ It is due to the blessings of G 3 iltama ^uddha. 
th^it we can feel fellowship with the Chinese and the 
Japanese, or find iBhikshu Uttama (of Burmah) occupying 
, the chair of the President of the Hindu Mahasabha.’ ^ 
But the feeling of a section of the Aryas against the 
Anaryas. was so strong, that instead of admitting any 
kcnship with the Anaryas (as advocated by Gautahia and 
Vardhamana) they began to disown Gautama and Vardha- 
mana by ceiling them unvedic (heterodox)i 

True to the ideals of Karma Yoga, Gautama (Buddha 
had lii^d the life of a perfect Vanaprastha (anchorite) and 
true -to the idbals of Jnana Yoga, Vardhamana Jina used tp 
live tjie life* of a perfect Bhikshu (hermit). They illustrated 
in ^eir Jives the Vedic ideals of pure Karma Yoga and 
pure Jiiana Yoga, and the stigma of heterodoxy qn them, 
is inexplicable, if we leave out of account *^the antipathy^ 

^ of a section of the Aryas against the non^Aryas. It is no 
gdod saying that these two Prophets had ^challenged the 
> ttifallibiiity of theVeddr For does npt the Gita do th^ 
same thing, when it says 

qi4 «nf^: i 

' Gita. 2-42. 

■ ■■ f ^ c 

t. Macmctolr^lndian Theum, p. 63. 

< 2. Amnt* Bazar Patrika, 21-4-35. 
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Gita, 

But ilbne, on that account, ever tlfinks of denouncing 
Shriknshna as unvedic. The reason is something other 
then their criticism of the Veda. Most likely it is> the fegr 
of caste-confusion (due to the infusion of the non- Ary as) 
that brought about the antipathy against them. Many 
people did not welcome the idea of admitting the Anayas 
to social* Ajiftiliity. And in consequence, though some 
n6n-Aryan people such as the Sakas (Scythians), Kh^^ 
(Cassites) or Gurkhas were affiliated to* the Aryan cult, 
some other races, such as the Sabaras, Dards and Pahlavas^ 
wq^e left to themselves out of the pale of the Vedanta. 

* • Of these outsiders, the Sabaras^ (Semites) formed an 
important group. They had not yet arrived at a concep- 
tion of monotheism, an-iconic worship, or of the life to 
come.’ Moses took his inspiration from ^he cult of 
'MagUhvan Zarathushtra and taught the Jews these elemen- 
tary principles of Religion.^ Jesus Christ, in imitation 
the cult of Gautama Buddha, introduced tkfe element of 
asceticism into this religion. The missignaries that^ were 
deputed by Asoka to preach Buddhism into bcyders of 
Greece.^ placed before the Jews, the ideal of ascfcticiam. 
,The rise of tHe Essenian sect amoiigst the Jews i s consi - 

1. ‘*Sabara” of Sanskrit became changed to “Habara** in 
Zend(e.g, SinflhussHcidi#, Sapta=Haft, AsurassAhura). llie 
,^ord **Hebrew’* is derived from *Habya*, and Arab^ from its 

changed form ‘Haratfa*. Though there is a considerable dif- 
.fcrence in “Hetrew” and “Arab” as spelt in English, the origi* 
nal words are very similar ( in Hebrw s{^llings ). Both are 
formed with three letters alone *a’, ‘b* and ‘r\ 

2. (6 ^Macdoncll— Comjiarativc religion^ 136. • 

(ii) ^Mafkham— History of Persia, p. 66,, 

3. * f *dihatf|frji — Ethical Conception of th6 Gatba, p. 5f38* 
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dered to be thd* effect of the Buddhist influence.^ And 
|esuS(t]!hrist was mspired by the ideal of the Essrais^s, 
wiiile Hazrat Muhammad introduced some slight changes 
into original Judaism, gave to it the name of Islam, and 
invited the whole world to adopt it.* 

At the time of the advent of Guru Govinda Sinha 
(1666 A.D.) the Vedanta religion was passing through 
a crisis. The banner of Zarathushtra had been laid low 
in Irkn, and in India the voice of Ramacandva wSs feebly 
heajrd. Aurangzeb was seated on the throng of ' Delhi. 
He was an inveterate enemy of the Vedic cult, arid left 
po stone unturned to induce, reduce and seduce the 
Vlindus to Islam. The Vedanta stood on the v"erge of 
extinction. 

To him who is the one Lord of both the .Arya and 
the Anarya, the Sanskrit and the Arabic are equally dear. 
He does not desire the expansion of the one by the 
suppression of the other. Even the Koran admits that if 
<;he Lqrd had so desired, He would have made mankind 
into one racei^ But Aurangzeb paid no heed to the paci- 
fic portions, .of thq^ Koran, and persisted in conversions by 
force. JHe wielded immense power. He began to force 
Islam with the help of the Jiziya, and the Jiziya with the 
help of the sword. T^ie Veda was going id be lost for 
evej*" and the sublime voice of the Bhagavad Gita 
stiff led to death. All good men H^erp seized with panic, 
l^ey spvT before 1;hem nothing but despair. 

3FS qi ^ ^ I ^ 

qsgqfmsrq TO 5^ nsf ^ ll Adigrantha:: 

r“ — — — ■ 

1. (i) Dutt — Ancient India, Vol. II, p. 340. 

t ^ pi) Geige^ — ^^CivilisaUon of Eastern Iranians, Vot. II, p. 170. 

2^ Hurgrongi — I^uhammadanistn, p, 40, 

Koran—16-«, (5-164). 




,a«m(a^hi nnfiT ffr tub gita 

“Stretch has run out and tjbndages crept in, 
and there seems to be no way out,* (Says Teg^ 
Bahadur Nanak, that Hari alone, .who protects 
the mild elephant (from the ferocious liQp) can 
now save.*' 

The wails of the persecuted reached the ears of the 
Lord. And in the month of Paush, in the year 1666 A.D„ 
on the night of the bright Saptami, at Dhanistha 
mansion, ^in^the small hours of the morning, was Bom 
Ganadhara (hin^Govinda Sinha, the great prophet of the 
Kali agp, and the last savior of the humaik kind. 

Through the mist of despEiir, the heroic boy of ten, 
MW the bright sun behind. He directed the nation’s 
sight that way, and proclaimed to them hope and courage. 

fife® CtcT I 
jiiiipc asr ^ 

?lfr ^ II 

Adigrinthot 

"Yea, strength comes in and fetters fall off, and 
everything may be turned to advahtage,* Oh* 
Tegh Bahadur Nanak, everything depends on ydl^ 
You«alone suffice as your ffiend.” 

These are tour brief slokas from the concluding chapter 
of the Adi Grantha. But they are quite enough to giv^ 
one an idea of the conditiAi of the Hindu^ of the time, ai 
laidifully as a graphip picture drawn by a great painter 
Vould do. 

• The Hindu community, old and worn out with 
moans its lot, in the voice of Tegh Bahadur. 
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^ II 

'■ Adigrantha' 

**Frfencls and comrades have left, and there is 
norte to keep company. Tegh Bahadur Nanak 
says ‘in this calamity. Lord of the Universe is 
alone the friend.' " 

While with the advent of Guru Govinda, the Hindu 
world finds a new life pulsating in it, thinks out tts way of 
Resurrection, and with boldness and vigour exclaims its 
hope. 

^ 35 I 

II 

Adigrantha, 

“The name of Hinduism still survives, and thdt^ 

IS not yet m it dearth of capable men, and Guru 
Govind^ is there to lead them on. Govinda 
‘ Sinha"* Nanalk says ‘Why, in this world, do you 
i^6t take to the Scripture (as the basis of national 
unity) ?’ ” 

Guru Govinda might well cl^im this his right to 
load the people. 

Folr he had ^challenged the power of the Moghuls, 

Gita Gooindam {Rahet Namah). 

, ( “Witlj tbe help of thb sparrow. I s^s^ drive 
the falflon 6ff. Then alone my name^ Govinda 
Sinha' will come tine.’' v'' t ' 
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And he did not challenge in vaiA. Fo» he succeeded 
m curing the people of the dread of 1;he Moghuf* and 
lirdught them to believe in themselves. Govinda Ray 
became changed to Govinda Sinha,* and Emppror Baha- 
dur Shah thought it prudent to seek the aid of thp Guru, 
• in *the war of succession that followed the death ol 
Aurangzeb. 

These four verses may be considered as the prologue 
to the gretit^draiya which was going to be enacted under 
their eyes, a!id which under the guidance of Guru GovinSa' 
Sinha^ <vorked out such meteoric changes in the constitu- 
tion of Hinduism. When the screen was lifted. 
Hinduisn\ was found to have undergone a metamorphosis, 
the Neo-Hinduism had been born. In beauty of the plot, 
solemnity of the issue at hand, and earnestness of mordl 
fervour, these four verses would compare well with any 
other pieces of poetry in any literature. Twoi of these 
Verses %re in the words of Guru Govinda, and of his com- 
position, these two alone have found a place in th^ Adj 
Grantha, while the rest of his compositions constitute the 
ofher* half o? the Grantha Sewa commanly knowrr as 

Dasam Grantha. • • 

# 

The.one thing above others*, that the Sikh gurus had 
tried to bring home to the Hindus Vas “Organisation’ 
— the capacity to work in a body. Aurangzeb coul^i 
not tolerate the growing power of t^e gurus.^ He 
^nt for Tegh Bahadur at Delhi, and offered him the 
Visual alternativrs of Islam or death. Guru Govinda was 
then a mere boy of ten. The conclusion was a foregone 
one. Tegh Bahadur could hardly be expected to compro 

1. Kartar Sinha — Guru Govinda Sinha, p*120# 

2. Brnoat Rhys-Sksters of the Spurning Wheel (Introduction) 
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mise with comciencet • He gave up his life, but did not 
(give,\ip his religibn/ 

r 

The slaughter of the innocent, the cold-blooded 
(nurder<£>f pious and godly Tegh Bahadur, who knew 
nothing but his God, caused deep agony throughout the 
country, but what need had the great Moghul to take any 
notice of the laments of a helpless boy ? Not to speak of 
one boy, the day was coming, when hundiysds «^nd thou- 
,sdnds of such boys, would meet a similar fate. Ffor 
Aurangzeb could not tolerate them, who followed .a false 
religion. Well if he did, he would be no better than Dara 
Shikoh, and would not have a better claim to the throne. 

Those who spend away the motive power of their 
^ntiments, in mere vain talks of boast or lan;(ent^ are 
not the people who achieve success. Strength is the pre- 
requisite qf success ; and strength cannot be acquired at a 
moment’s notice. It has to be built up by the patient 
perseverance of ages. Guru Govinda did not forthwith 
rush to DeKri, with the sword in his hand in order to 
avenge the death of his beloved father, as a merp senci- 
xnfintsl youth might have done. He retired to the depth 
of th^ Himalays, and applied himself intensely to think 
out the ways and m^ans of national emancipation. When 
he came oat of the Himalyas, Guru Govinda was a young 
Alan of thirty.* 

Tagore gives us a nice account of the psychology p( 
the prophet-patriot, at this period. 

.''1, Blci{ta Natak. ^ 

2. Kartar Singh — Ltfe of Guru Govinda Siiiha, p.^46* 
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^fesr ^ II* 

^ SIR ^ SI^ qi^, 

^ sffTfln liq I 

«tsm ?i«li »w ^ ftl, 

5? ^rsift ?afti^ 

TOTc qflsi^ ®<5rar5ftsiq, 

in»ft*fffi® ^ II 

iCttiha O Kahim, 

“I am still «in the realm oF* Imagination only, 
and nothtflg better than the forest is my csqiital. 

J am yet in the stage of noiseless meditation and 
silent solitary preparation. It is my own voice 
alone tl»at 1 hear day and night. I stride aloAgi 
dw'honka bf the Jamuna or on thi steep 
R.7 



of the mcnintain!: «I am growing up on the lap of 
'the stonei^ and echoing the roar of the river. 
With soul-fc^ce. I am building up diaracter. so 
that 1 may be fit for the work 1 have in view. 

T welve long years have passed thus, and I do 
, mot know yet how many more will. When would 
it be that, 1 would suck in all the strength that 
, can be acquired from any source, and find myself 
replete with vitality ? When would* it'bi that 
1 shall be able to exclaim ‘ I have thought out 
the right plan. Follow me. for it is the 
Prophet’s call. Take inspiration from me and 
wake ye up, my fellow brothers.’?” 

Guru Govinda had all the while been analysing the 
source of the strength of I^am. The Koran did not 
expound qpy such spiritual truth as was not available in 
the Prisni and the Gatha. All the same, the Koran was 
Jooming larger every day and the Prism Gatha dwindling 
away; the Koran was gaining and the Prisni-Gatha losing. 
Ev^n in the land of the Aryans, the number of Musalmans 
w^as increasing by leaps and bounds and that of the 
Hindb-Parsis decreasing appreciably. 

With the uncommon penetrating insight, that he had 
in abundance. Guru Govinda at once perceived that the 
secret of Islam’s success lay in its power of organisation. 
Organisation is the’ principal trait of the Musalmans 
character. He does not consider himself a stray individual, 
does not consider himself as anything other than the part 
of a bigger body. If the Hindus and the Parsis were 
to be saved, <they also must learn to organise. That was 
the task that Guru Govinda took upoi\ himcdf to do. 
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Be he ad' Arab, or a Piersian, an Indian or a Turk, afl 
dte Musalmans consider themselves as phits of the *famn 
l>ody. ma^p a common cause, and ruslv to the fields m 
arms together. That was the' cause of the ^usalmans* 
success. While the Aryans — the Mmdus and the {^arsis — 
• were dis|ointed and disunited. Not to speak of the Hindus 
and the Parsis joining hands together, there was no lihity 
amongst the Hindus themselves or the Parsis themsdves. 

Guri^Qovinda sounded the call of unity. In the nSme 
of^“Ons God. t!)he Scriptu re, and One Prophet” he asked 
the Hiij^us and the Parsis to unite together* The uni ted 
Hindu-Parsi is represented in the Sikh, and the Sikh, 
succeeded m arresting the propulsion of Islam. 

• *Of the 16 crores of Mussulmans that habitate this 
globe of ours, the Indians go to form half the number 
8 crores*. The Emperor of Delhi was the greatest 
Musaiman king of the time. He had to bow down be- 
£ore tl^ growing power of the Sikh. Punj^ became 
freed from Musaiman supremacy. The new outlook 
brought a new life, and the Lions of Punjab b^an to shout 
“Glosy to the Great Lord. 

I 

Tagore-— ^Katha O Kohini, 

“On thcf land of the five rivers, in the twinkling 
of an eye, the Sikh with his long hairs came into 
being, at the ^ call of the Guru> intrepid and 
undaunted.** 

— — j — , 

1. ^usliqi World To^ay, p. 93. 
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Tile took 'peaBSMion of tlie iP^job, iMicI tlie 
tiCiAt-i'Nur, wlndlh is the embiesn of the inthwi 
pBaeed into the hands of Maharaja Ranjit Sin^.^ It 'wmi 
from the Sikhs that the British in 1849 conquered the 
potqabp and not from the Musalmans.* , 

„Of course the conquest of the Punjab was not. as it 
could not be, the aim of a religious confederacy. That 
was the effect of the manliness that the cult of Guru 
Govinda had called into being. Ganadhaip Giovinda Sinha 
, h^d conquered many a battle. But if on thdi acdount^ he 
is compared to Pratap Sinha or Sivajee. that woukj be as 
ridiculous as to compare Sriknshna with Bhimasena or 
Hazrat Mahammad with Sultan Mamud. One is a skilfiil 
warrior, proud of his physical strength, while the otiier 
<^fer8 solution to the problems of life, and relies^ on soul- 
force Empire is the goal of one’s life, while with the 
other it i^an accidence, a bye-product so^to say. Sivajee 
or Pratap Sinha had founded empires, but did noi create 
a nation. Guru Govinda did."* He laid down the princi- 
ples, that dkd and can make a nation. The empires that 
SiVjpjee oz Pratpp Sinha ruled, exist no morel The^prirlci- 
pjles that Guru Govinda laid down, will for ever teach a 
dowh-trodden nation as tp how to regain its independence. 

With the adveqt of Guru Govinda, the influence of 
I^am was on the decline. Thef strength of Islam lay in 
^ fts facility for organisation. Gpru Govinda had learnt the 
secret in no timfe. The personality of Guru Govinda infus- 
ed a new life into the Hindus and th6 Parsis. He weld^ 
them together into one fraternity and gave to it the name 
of KhaJsa (Nireial) Sangat (The Pure Troop). 


^ 1. Gnffip — Ranjit Sinha,^. 100. ^ 

^2. Sarat ClMindra Ray — Sikh O Sikh— ji^ti, p. 146. 
3. Kartar Sing — Guru Govinda Sinhgi^ p« 275. « 
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Aoomfi^iaon with Mam will bring^otft th« gireabm 
VimMMice ^ dm Sikh oultk 

ht theiRrst place there can be no denying that h llM <| 
iii deficient in Karma Yoga and }h^a Yoga. *The pore 
,etHlcs of Gautama Buddha, or the pure Metaph^aia at 
Van&amana Jina, is not congenial to Islam. It ka9WB 
nothing but Bhakti Yoga. The Sikh cult, on the odser 
hand, inherits from the Gita, all the threew ays of ^If- 
realisatipn— ^KSrpia Yoga, Bhakti Yoga and Jnana Yoga. 

Secondly, the type of' Scriptural Nationdism tfalaf* 
Islam 4upports is hardly compatible with Territorial 
^ationdism, or what is commonly known as patriotism. ' 
It i$ thus that many an Indian Musalman avoids Sans, 
kritic, language or Indian philosophy. He has to put up 
a strenudus fight in order to keep himself safe from Hindrt 
influences. That may not be wrong m itself, but an Indian 
who cannot forbear the past glories of India, oan harcDy 
be said*{o be patriotic. Not so with the Sikh. He is a 
cosmopolitan, and though he is very much proud of th^ 
Aryan herit^e, he will ^adly assimilate all diat is best 
in China or Arabia. He feds his kinship«with the whole 
of humanity. 

— Akala Stain. 

' The Musdman cannot live on tdrms \>f equdity with 
the followers of another religion, in the same state. The 
hglt for J^ya goads him on, to trami^e on the rights of 
others. He does not tolerate, so far as he can hdp, the 
le^dative authority of any body other than the Koran. 
JENt not so 'the &kh. Guru Govinda leid*^wn*dear 
Witnw^pns^ndtHo identify politics with rdi^on. and $t 
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Sikh 3tate does not take up an mimical attitude towards 
tipotlier religion* The Sikh does not grudge the righto of 
^ual citizenship \o the members of anotliST religion. 
This spirit of toleration of the Sikh citizen is the result of 
the catholicity of the Sikh cult, which has room for ev^^y 
sort •^of theology. Thanks to the united blessings of 
Ramacandra and Zarathustra. the Sikh is equally friendly 
boljh with the Iconic as well as the An-iconic worshipper. 
The same Guru Govinda who denounces Idblatrv, 

<^5151 qWPJNPt 

— Gita Govindam (Tetti Sawaya) 
“Why do you worship the stone ^ There is 
no divinity in the stone.” 

yet concedes, that the Lord is present in every form. 

?:Cr mspn §i^ i 

^ ^ II 

It would thus appear that inspite of its reputation for 
stern militahcy, the Sikh cult is a cult of harmony. It 
brings about a harmonious relation between the Iconic 
and the An-Iconic worshipper, between the Karma, 
Bhakti and Jnana Yogas, and between scnptural and 
te|rritorial Nationalism. What, ho'vever,'' is of greater 
consequence, is that the Sikh religion does not tie down 
‘Its follower to a particular course nf condbct. In the Sikh 
cult there is notliing bhe a settled soaal code, settled fb^ 
ever. Guru Govinda took up the most rational attitude 
in the matter, and introduced the system of Gurumata, 
for the periodicdl revision of the social code. 

^ It 18 the^ Sikh cult that, more than any ^ther religion, 
,ll^[^«ciatesnhe Vorth of democracy. In order to es^btiah> 
the supreme dignity of ‘ The Five,’ Gdhi Govinda himdelf 
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inooeiVed baptism at the hands of Bis first ^ive disqidesi; 

are known in the Sikh history as Fetich Piyanr-thfS 
Five Belo^^. 

*■ 

^ The spirit of democracy finds Expression in tlje insti* 
^tution of Gurumata. Gurumata literally means ^‘*the 
verdict of the Guru.** Technically it means the decision 
of the community. Gurumata is the decision of 
the conference prganised by the Sikhs in order to s'SIve 
any prdblenv tha? affects the welfare of the community. 
Gurunytta means the verdict of the • Guru, and the 
decision of such conference is, therefore, as binding on 
Sikh as* the command of the Guru. Gurumata is cal- 
oiltated to solve any and every problem that the Sikh 
community may be faced with# Guru Govinda did no|( 
leave to the Smritis, the decision of the social problems. 
He laid down tl\at the decision is' to be arrived at by the 
^steimof Gurumata. The procedure is as follows 

Any association can elect its five representatives.' A 
meeting of ap group of such representatives on their part 
again will elect its five representatives. These 'five tnay 
form the Final Board, or they may associate with^^otlifer 
similar gvoups pf five, in order t*o form the Final Board. 
That is to say, the proce^ of electing five representatives 
out of a gradually ascending order of representative 
electors, is to be repeaftedf till the Fina^ Board i^onsistaf 
•of five members only. The decision of the majority of 
these Final is to be taken as the Gurumata, on the 
[Aroblem. As an alternative procedure, when a quick 
decision is to be arrived at, as many people as possible 
are to turn up at the Harimahdir in Amrits^, and* ^lect 
*the Board of thp Ranch Piyaras. The votd of the majorit}; 
\>| tll^S€|ffii% will c^unt as the Gurumata and this alone 
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win |»e authoritative on the whcJe church*^ The Sikh haa 
'l^>t to exhauBt his energy by pouring over the lines 'of 
jhe Vayu Purana. in order to ascertain the corriset attitude 
towEirds sutih problems, as to whether the widow cah be 
(e^married, or the sea can be crossed, or a Christian can 
be converted. The Gurumata Will tell him the solution, 
and that is final for him. 

The synthesis of Jnana, Karma and Bhakti Yogas, 
the scope for patriotism, and the provisioo of Cunimata, 
‘gives to the Sikh cult a superiority over the exotic reli- 
gions, like Judetism, Christianity, or Islam. Its intrinsic 
' excellence is sure to achieve for the Sikh cult, supremacy 
over others. 

As a matter of fact the religion of the Veda devdopes 
along two distinct lines, that of the Purana, and that of 
the Agam^ (T antra). Though they are , the expressions 
of the same Vedic Religion, their methods are quite dif- 
ferent. The Purana lays more stress on the conquest of 
the Self, and the Agama on the conquest of the Not-self 
or r^jaturcv Liff, depends on harmony with the environ- 
ment. t Purana proposes to achieve this harmony by 
adjusting the self in such a way, that it would not come 
in conflict with Natu\;e. While Agama seeks to chan^ft 
the environment and make it favourable to the self. 
Patience is the way of the Purqna,^, and {perseverance is 
the way of the Agtima. The Purana inculcates ‘self; 
control* and the Agama recommends ‘power\ The Purana 
says, that if one smites you on the left cheek, you should 
have the serenity to be able to offer him the right one. 
The Agama says that you should acquire such a strength- 
that no one ventures to smite you. No doubt one should 

-C> " » I - ■ ■ ■ ^ — - ■ '■ ■ ■ 

1. Teja Sing— Sikhs and Organiaationt ' 
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lta¥» 8* nuK^ strength of mind, that inwdciloe and imuhi 
doet not disturh the balance oS his mind. 4t the sanie*tiinn 
there ie n<f merit ut receiving alaps. EHirana says. ''Let 
not the environment affect you-you are supeaior to it.** 
Agsuna says. "Let you change the* envuronment-~y ou ai^ 
superior to it/* Purana refuses to be affected by the 
environment. Agama on the other hand seeks to affect it. 

The Hindu and the Parsi cults followed the wa^ of 
the Pu^ana'antl gradually lost all control over the forces 
of Nature. The idea of conquering Nature failed mdrq 
and rifore to rouse any enthusiasm in their minds. It 
was Guru Govinda Smha who cured them of this deca-* 
^nce and brought into them, the desire and the power to 
conquer Nature. Defeat of the Musalmans is only an 
indirect ‘effect of the renewed mental outlook. • 

The Madhyamika Kanka testifies the greatness of 
,Nagar)una— >on6 of the greatest philosophers thet India has 
produced.* He may be said to have interpreted the 
Vedanta from the point of view of Karma Ydga of 
£thips. The interpretation of Ramanuja i/ theistic, or 
based bn Bhakti Yoga, while the Tatwarthadhigama Sutra 
of Umaswati is the best exposition from the fsoint, of 
view of*Jnana Yoga or Absolutism.* Sankara recognises 
the vdue of all the three points of *view. Rahulahhadra 
was die preceptor of great Nagarjuna. It was Rahula* 
bhadra who st*arted the Mahayana , cult in Budhism.' *(t 
is to the Mahayanz^ cult that thanks are due. for having; 
opened for ths first time, the gates of the Vedanta to the 
Vrorld. Kanishka the Turk, and Menander the Greek, 
were able to hfive a taste of the secrets t>f the Veda, only 

1. FtrquliBr>— An Outline of Religious litefsturr, jx 117. 

2. • „ p. f64. 

3. f Titsk — GitihRabtsys, p. 583. 
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through the portals of the Mahayana cult. Budhism. how« 
oyer*, recognises!* karma Yoga alone. It has litde conc6rtti 
with the worship bf God. But if God is left 6ut of ac- 
count, religion loses much of its strength.^ In any case 
the majii^ity of mankind cannot think of religion without 
thinking of God at the same time. Thus the Mahayana 
path became a problem. One could not but feel attracted 
to the vision of human unity, that the Mahayana path 
made possible. One could not at the sarqe time’ part with 
the worship of God. Thus there was a necessity felt fbr 
reconciling the truth of the Mahayana path with the worship 
of God. Agama-T antra is the outcome of that desire. 
In other words the Agama may be said to be *Theistic 
^ahayana. It adopted from the current Hinduism, the 
mode of worship of God. At the same time, Hke the 
Mahayana path, its gates are open to the whole of the 
human race. It is not restricted to a handful of Aryas 
only. Then again, the ideal set up by the Agama ii that 
of the. firm house-holder, and not that of the pliant Bhikshu. 
Who it was that first synthesised the Mahayana and the 
Bhakti Yoga, and started the cult of the Agama, has not 
yet been historically established. It, however, seems very 
probable, that the great saint Gorakshanath founded the 
school of Agama, in the second century of 'the Christian 
era’. Whatever may be its origin, there seems to be no 
ejoubt that the cult of the Agama^ i.f., the ’'ideal of Self- 
Development, finds its ^highest expression in the person of 
Ganadhara Guru Govinda Sinha. 

Just as Yogeshwara Srikrishna is the greatest man of 
' the Puranic age, similarly Ekanatha Govinda Sinha is the 
greatest man qf the Agamic age* We require the assist* 


1. Radhakrishnan — An Idealist View of Life. 
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ance both the Purana and the Agama* dto ^idance oF 
•bcfl^ Srikrishna and Govinda Sinha. in order to entes int# 
the spirit mf the Religion of the Veda. •The Sikh Cult is 
the last and the latest development of the Religion of the 
Vfda. * 

The Hindu divides the individual life into four stages, 
and the social life into four castes. Asrama and Varna 
are the two special features of Hinduism. But these should 
not be ccAistidored to be its essential features, just as Iwo- « 
leggedness*should not be considered to be the esserrti^ 
featuj^s of humanity. 

In any case, the other branch of the Ary as. viz., the. 
Pafsis. founded only one Institution viz., the Magha (or the 
Church) in order to hold the members of the whole com- 
munity together. The institution of Magha has this point 
in its favour, that it does not divide the community into 
four segments. «and thereby injure the solidfiM^’ity of the 
natioA| 

(juru Govinda was the Prophet of Unity. 4n the* 
matter of Social Institutions, therefore, he leCined more to- 
warda the Parsi system of Magha that unites, .than %o the 
Hindu system of Varna-Asrama, that has a tendencj; to 
divide. . In any case, he looked upon the institfition of 
>Sangha, as greater than that of Varna-Asrama. 

But his vision was not limited to the unity of the 
Church alone.* It e^tf ended to the whole of mankind and 
he strove for the Unity of Mankipd, or what has bedi 
called in the Qita as Loka-Sangraha ( ). 

In examining, therefore, the social structure of the 
Sikh community, we have to take note bf the views that^ 
it has on*egch of the four institutions viz., — 

, 1. . Asrama or Stage, 

2. Varna Caste, 
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3. Sangha or Church, and 

4. Loka Sengraha. or Unity of Mankind. 

Let us take them one by one. 

A — Asrama or Stage 

If the Sikhs admire any stage, it is that of the house- 
holder* F or the cenobites and the hermits depend on the 
householder for their existence. They live on the house- 
holder and with the extinction of the house-holder, they 
will also cease to exist. The house-holdev got preference 
in the Sikh Churcji even from the start. It was thus, 
that Guru Nanak nominated as his successor, the house- 
holder disciple Angada in preference to his son Sfichand, 
who was a hermit. 

Guru Govinda has laid down — 

in in 

— Gita Govindam (Chaubis A/atar) 
I “Let the house-holder and the Kshatriya 
flourish.' I take shelter in You. so that others 
would jiot venture to molest.’ 

He has made the point quite clear. 

^ 5 ^, 

Man M ^55 

— Akala Stuta 

“ He who sits with his eyes closed, in quiet 
contemplation like the heron, or he who roams 
about for bathing in all the seven oceans, I tell 
5 ou truly th^y lose both this and the other world 
as well. ’’ 
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Rama Krishna, the Saint of Bengal, thas compared 
the struggles of the house-holder to a ffjght from ^ithiy 
the Fort. ^ There is some shelter for hpth — some respite 
and rest. The house-holder is the favourite o£ the Agama 
cult, as we find stated in the Mabanirvana Tantra. And 
it was from the Agama, that the Brahmo Samaj imbibed 
the ideal of the house-holder. As representatives of* the 
Agamic interpretation of the Veda, Guru Covinda recog- 
nized the^worth and upheld the dignity of the house-hijtder. 
B — Varna or Caste 

ere is no distinction of caste in fhc Sikh Commu- 
nity. For they all belong to the same caste viz. the^ 
Kshatriya. 

The Kshatriya does not appreciate the spirit of 
subfnis^on. If anybody smites him on the left chee^, 
the Sikh does not turn the right one to him ; he rather 
strikes the offender twice in the face. 

Sri Krishna did not advise Arjuna to forgive Duryo- 
dhana? and leave the kingdom to him and then go fo the' 
forest. And yet who can have the impudence to say that 
Sri KrishnS should have given a different advice ? 

For forgiveness is an attitude of the mind. Jt con- 
sists in not entertaining a spirit of revenge. But that 
should not be* mistaken as non-resistance to evil. An 

f 

enemy should be treated in the same way as a lunatic. 
If a lunatic hit^ you, there is little good in belabouring 
him in re^'urn. At the same tinfte there is rto reason 
why the lunatic should be permitt^ to go on hitting you. 
His stick should be taken away and he should be put into 
fetters, so that his power of injuring another is stopped. 

Thu^ the duty of the Kshatriya is to resist evil and 
not to pernlit it to be perpetrated. Thi^s «Guru Govinda 
J|ias *said, 
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T^ dCiw ?rRi^ 

«IT ^ I 

TO, 

3ft In II 

Gita Govindam — (Jafarnamah). 

“The only remedy that I know, is the play of 
the sword. I am the champion of the kettle and 
‘ the sword i.e. the householder and the warrior.'* 

When one cannot defend himself, * tha^ vet*y fgct 
tempts others to ^molest him. When a bird cannot fly. 
all the boys will run after it to capture. It is thus that 
Mahatma Gandhi has said that “ihe coward makes the 
bully.*’ 

Dr. Tagore apportions the blame equally , between 
the oppressor and the oppressed. 

3n=?ira ^ ^ 3nT 1 

^ ^ II 

Naioedya. 

V 

“Let divine wrath burn him who perpetrates 
a crime, as well as him who allows it to be 
perpetrated.** 

The Mahabharata has said, 

e 

#5t: nfn IIpt 11 

Adiparvam 180-1. 

“He who IS able, and yet does not lesist the 
evil that IS being committed before his very eyes, 
gets a share of the sin.** 

(This IS w>hy Guru Govinda had said, ‘Mf any 
throws a clod at you, hurl a stone on hjm.*** 


one 
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^ ?nn 

vn^ \ 

mi 5R t?m II 

Gita Govindam — (Rahdtnama)^ 

It IS this boldness and militancy that justifies * the 
designation of “Kshatriya** for the Stkhs, in spite of there 
being no ^a^te-distinction amongst them. 

Aifd thfe Mahabharata also takes the same view. 

SflRT ?r 8jf^: I 

3Tfq ^ II 

Santi Parvam-73-2A, 

‘•He who is the defender of the weak, is a 
Kshatriya, even though the order of ‘the four 
castes* does not prevail in that Society.** 

The Nco-Kshatriyas that Guru Govinda created 
have this additional advantage, that they hav^ no fear of 
k>sin^ the 9caste — there is no touch-phcebia in them 
They are not required to conform to the standard of* the 
Brahmana — to be considered as Brahman-in-the-m^kiftg. 
They are ihusjquite capable of paying the enemy back in 
his own com. It was nqt possible lo take* then caiste 
and bring them^ over to the opposite camp by polluting 
the water of Amritsai® wfth the blood of •the covn. This, 
ts why the Sikh Kshatriya succeeds, where the Rajput 
Kshatriya fail^. They have no casti to lose and need 
not ever be at pains to preserve it, to the^ utter detriment 
of his main task. They are thus more efficient, and the 
glory of creating a new type of Kshatriyas withfn» the 
Vedic Church, .bdlongs to Guru Govinda. 

i 
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vC — Sa^ngha (Organisation) ' 

, Guru Govin‘da is the Prophet of Unity, and Sangha 
or Organisation is the special feature of the, Sikh cult. 
Organisation is power, and it is organisation that has 
made t|;>e Sikh so powerful. Though the Sikhs do not 
even now exceed 40 Lacs in number, they succeeded so 
much, that the Moghal lost his empire, the Pathan was 
confined to his home, and the British still remembers with 
a sriudder, the issues of Chilian wal a. There ^re various 
forces in the society pulling at different ‘directions. They 
neutralise each other. Organisation consists in .flowing 
them in the same channel, so that instead of counteracting 
each other, they converge together to form a great cur 
rent. Submission to the same central authority is the 
^essence of Organisation. No other religion has succeeded 
in creating a spirit of willing submission to the central 
authority to such an extent, as the Sikh cull has done. For 
the Sikh, no duty has a greater call than the service of his 
comijnunity. Guru Govinda has said that in the commu- 
nity, the Gvru lives. 

^ ^ I 

I ^ felTO I 

Gifa Govindam — (Surya Prakash). 

As a matter of fact the Guru and the Community 
are to be considered as identicaK 

Gita Govindam — (Surya Pr^ikash)! 

The Hindu^ society is divided theoretically into four,' 
3Ut practically into innumerable, sub-classes. Thus the *< 
riindh does not normally take a full view oh his commu* 
lity as a whole. The Parsi has not the hahdioap of^ 
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the caste-system. But he had not yet to fight against a* 
proselytising Church, and thus did not to communal 
linfty, the highest place of importance. .There is thus little 
provision for congregrational prayer, and. the public 
temple is not indispensable to the Parsi, as the Gujudwara 
, is fo the Sikh, and there is no supreme central authority 
for the community like that of the Ak2j-Takht at Amritsar. 
The Sikh Church has cured itself of these defects. As a 
matter of jfact, it was for curing the Hindus and the P&sis 
of their# we £(Jcne^, that this Third Order was brought into 
existen^.^ In the Sikh Church, organisation has been 
brougfil to a perfection. The individual lives for the, 
community, and the community lor the individual. A Sikh 
wjll«gi\'e up his life for another much more readily than 
a Hindu or a Parsi does. 

^ ^ srro I 


-Pant ha Prakash. 

And as.Rabindra Nath describes 

^ ^ wit 5IFI, 

?R, 

m 3i>T§TWf| I 

Katim O I^ahini. 

Theie was a regular struggle as to who would 
sacrffice h^ life earlier. 

D — Loka* Sangraha 

(Unity of Mankind) 

No other people has developed the sense of coinmunal 
j^nily to that extent as the Sikh has* done, but that has 
not closed his Heart to the rest of the world. The Sikh 
IS ever watchful to convert others to his (aith, but there 


1 . 




m • 
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is no morbid desire in* him to oppress the un-beliewrs to 
^extinction. Ok the other hand, the simple rational life 
that the Sikh lives^ gives him the fitness to ent^r into dose 
friendly relation with any other man of any other faith. 
^The whole world is his own — ^and like Viswamitra of 
yore, he can make a Mitra (friend) of the whole World. 
(Viswa). All are sons of the same Rudra — whom could 
he disown ? 

The untold tortures inflicted daily by • tire bigoted 
* Musalmans, had made them hateful to the •Hindus ^nd 
the Parsis. Ciufu Govinda stood up to resist the ^pppres- 
' sion as boldly as anybody ever did. 

3^ mm i 

II 

— Gita Govindam (Nayanfi Stotra). 

The Turk is oppi'essive. I am here to curb 
him. Let me take the sword for his restrain,t. 
tAs a matter of fact, it was Guru (Jovinda who devis- 
ed effective and successful measures for bringing the reign 
of terror, to an^end. Yet he was not slow tx> appreciate 
the meril of Islam, and its contribution towards human 
civilisation. He reminded the Hindus and the Parsis, 
that behind the apparent conflict there wac an underlying 
unity, because all worshipped the same God, though tile 
, inodes of worship varied. He^told therru not to be un- ' 
friendly towards the'Musalmans. for Allah and Abhekh ^ 
were the same. ^ 

3?Fi arr ani, 

|i 

—Gita GSv indam ^{Akal btuT.srt* 
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The underlying unity had been "perceived by Guru 
Nanak, and he had tried to establish a rdlation of amity 
between the Jdjndus and Musalmans. But the Hindu was 
then disorganised and weak, and success had made the 
Musalman arrogant. The movemertt of Guru Nana|c was 
viewed as an attempt of the cunning Hindu to gam some 
favour of the Musalman, on the pretext of the underlyirTg 
unity. The movement, therefore, did not serve its 
purpose — thg {i^i^salman did not desist from oppressing tRe 
Hindu. But Guru Govinda was a man of a different clay. 
He had tunned the tables, and he was conscious of his ability 
to do so.^ He had thrown out the bold challenge. 

rTgli I 

ctI II 

— Gita Govindam (Rahetnama) 

“I shall enable the spar row. to drive out the 
falcon, and tht^n alone there will be justlficafton 
of my taking up the name ‘Govinda Sinha*. ’ 

He did not make a vain boast. Thanks to^ changes 
’introduced by him, the Hindu was able to cast off his age- 
long weakness and indecision, and stood erect. In ^ the 
battle of succession that followed the death of AurangzKib, 
Bahadur Shuh felt, the need of seeking the help of the 
Gurti.* The Sikh community could even then feci the’ 
fhrill of the coming strength, that later on found expres- 
sion in Banda Bahadur, who put the Moghal Empifc to 
rukfe,* or in Maharaja Ranajit Sinha, *the last Emperor 
,of ^ndia."*# Guru Sovinda could fore-see all this, and that 
IS* wTiy he wrote * o Aurangzeb, 

1. ,Cunningl;am — History of th*e Sikhs, p. 118. , 

2. Niroive; — Transformation of Sikhism, Chapter >2 

BTnpptfS, p. 82. 
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m m!^ m tl 

‘ Gita Govinda (jafarnamah). 

“ Ittioes not matter that you have killed his four 
ybunglings. The big adder is still alive.” « 

Thus Gkiru Govinda did not address his appeal of 
unity to the Musalman. He did not beg for mercy. He 
i5>ade his appeal to the Hindus and the Parsis, so that they 
might look upon Islam from the right petspbdiive. It had 
its effect on the Musalman as well. Saiyad IChan, the 
Moghal General, was put to the command of a ta^yge army 
in order to extirpate the Sikhs. But when in the battle- 
field, he came face to face with the captivating personality 
of the Ganadhara, he himself turned into a Sikh.^ * 

Guru Govinda proceeded to give a fight ta the gene- 
ral, who had come to fight with him. He did not come 
up with a sermon on the excellence of Universal Love^ 
and beg for consideration on that score. The Keroisrfi of 
Gtlilru Govinda touched the hero in Saiyad Khan. He gave 
himself iJp to the Holy Prophet and became a Sikh. 

• Self-respect, Guru Govinda had in Sundance. ‘ He 
coidd never stoop for mercy. The stately dignity of his 
character marks him as a Prince among men. He knew 
how to pay lhe% enemy back in his bwn coin, for ^self- 
dependence was the chief element of his manly character. 

The green and the blue tare the favourite colours of 
the Musalmans, used to put on garments of Hue. 

It is said that Guru Nanak also liked the blue colour and in 
a Panjabi verse, he has been compared to blue-rpbed* 
Balarama.* ‘Many other Sikhs also followed his exampje, 
in^this matter. Another^ reason for putting on blue gaV- 

4 - — 1— , v m> 

1, Sher Sing — Guru Govinda Singhjz, p. 108. * 

2. Cunningham — History of the Sfkhs*, p. 160. 
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ments seems to be the creation of a psycho|pgy that \he 
Silch Is not inferior to the Moghal or the ^athan. One of 
the verses of the Adi-grantha runs to this effect : 

qisrft i 

“We put on the blue garment and realise the 
state of the Turk and the Pathan.” 

In the beginning Guru Govinda also used to put on 
blue«garments.* But the imitation of the Moghal-Pathan.* 
wounde^'^the self-respect of Guru GovindaT and he could 
not endure It long. After writing his famous letter (Jafar- 
namah) to Aurangzeb, he tore his blue garments to pieces. 
AncF as he put the pieces into fire, shred by shred, he gave 
vent to his*feelings. 

“Tear off the blue garment. The days of the 
Turk and the Pathan are gone-’* 

The Guru»had changed only two of the words ot the 
verse. “Pahane” was changed to “Phanre^ and '“Kiya” 
was changed to “Giya *. The phonetic difference witf^the 
changed wards is^not very great- * But the attitude adopt- 
ed towards Muslim civilisat^oa is exactly opposite* As the 
former version dtood, the desire to imitate Muslin: 
manners is unconcealedt The new, outlpok feeU th^ 
•dis.grace of mere imitation, and wante the relics to be 
burnt to fishes. 

There were some people amongst the Sikhs, whe 
^uld not reconcile themselves to the idea of a verse of th^ 
A8i GranthaTD^ng changed, be it even by Guiai Govifidj 

_ * ^ 

^1. (i) Tinjjarl Banc^padhyaya — Guru Govinda binti a, p. 317 
(ii) Macanlife— The Sikh Religion- "Vol. V, p. 209. 
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hirtiself* Th^ began to murmur as to how the seventh 
Guru, Har Ray, had dis-inherited his son Ram Ray, for 
having changed one word of the Adi Grantha.^ Guru 
Govinda replied to them, 

^ ^ 1 ’ 

Is there any reason for doubting the sincerity of the 
person who has sacrificed all his four sons for the welfare 
of the community ? And if his motive is unquestionable, 
what reason there was for rejecting his suggestions? The 
objectors were silenced. 

It is said that all the pieces had not been burnt down. 
One piece was left over. The rise of the sect of the 
‘ intrepid Nihangs is due to that remnant piece. This sect 
has adopted the blue garment^ as its own. 

Even from this his preservation of the remnant 
piece, one might infer, that Guru Govinda did not desire 
the complete annihilation of the relics of Muslim influence. 
He had nothing but admiration for all that was true, good 
ahd noble in*- the Muslim culture, and welcomed their 
'adqption. 

He, however, had ho illusion on the matter. Owing 
Ao the success of the Musaloians of that period of history, 
the impression was very common, that Islam makes for^ 
success, and Vedanta for faflurft. A’ large number of> 
persons was being drawn to Islam on this account. Gum, 
Govinda s^w that this defeatist mentality must , be con* 
quered, if Vedanta was to live. He argued that Pathans 
too were Musalmans. and if Islam was the cause of 

I f. 

1. Tincar* Bandopadhyaya — 76. 

2. Tincari Bandopadhyaya — 318. 

3. Tincari Bandopadhyaya — p. 318. 
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success, the ^athans would not have beep worsted hy the 
Mc^hals, who had adopted Islam in comparatively r&ceof 
times. Hfe pointed out that efficiency was the only causQ 
of success, and one earns wages according to His labour. 

— Surya Prakasha* 
He proceeded to set an example as to how efficiency 
could be accj^uired with the help of the Vedanta, andi# he 
did his efficiently. 

Guru Govinda never hated the Musa^an as Mleccha. 
The Arab civilization is as much His gift, as any other 
^civilization ordained by Him ‘who fulfils himself in many 
w|iy«.* There is no end to the expressions of the Infinite, 
and Guru Govinda enjoined his followers to give to the 
Koran tKe respect that is its due. May the immortal lay 
of Philanthroper Guru Govinda,. recited throughout the 
[ength and breadth of Hind and Iran, serve to • rouse the 
Arya to a sense of the Unity of Mankind, and make him 
friendly towards the Anarya, 

^ 

I 

%ssn^ TFsn I 
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3pui sit sit?, 

^-5 

ww ^ 

— Gita Govindam (Akal Stuta). 

“The Temple and the Mosque are the same, 
and Puja and Namaj. All men are one. though 
they appear to be many. 

That they look different — an angel, a demon, 
a goblin, a Yaksha, a Hind or a Turk is mere 
appearance. 

They have the same sight, the same hearing, 
the same body and the same speech. All are 
the products of Earth, Wind, Fire and Water. 

Allah and Abhekh are the same, and so is 
Purana and Korana. All are at bottom one — 
and are the creatures of the same One.” 

The sect that Guru (rovinda founded for the propa- 
gation of the new faith is marked by five noble features. 
These ,are — 

(1) Simplicity ( ), 

(2) Democracy ( ), 

(3) Solidarity \ ), 

(4) Propagativeness ( ), 

• ' and 

(5) Politicality ( ). 

1 . Simplicity ( ) 

Guru Govinda cut through the mesh of innumerable 
petty Laws that the code of the Smritis had imposed on 
the Hindus.* What portion of the Sund^^is covered by 
the inauspicious bar -beta, whether it is' permissible to eat 
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brinjals on the fourth day of the moon, ^hSther one pught 
to continue the journey after he has met ^ith a washej^ 
man on (he way, appear to the Hindus to be verj 
serious problems. Their attempted solution^ has made 
the Hindu inert as the Icfg. Dr. Tagore gave to it thp 
name of Acalayatan ( ) or the House of Irvertia. 

Even if the egg of the hen is declared by competent 
Doctors to be very pure food necessary for the nutrition 
of the bofljf,^ fhg Hindu is not free to lake it, for he ^oes 
n6t know if he has got the permission of the Smriti in th^ 
matter. 

On the other hand, efficiency is the watch-word of 
Uurju Govinda. For the greater freedom of physical move- 
ment, he had changed in a day, the national costume from 
a dhoti Into a knicker. He had no blind regard for thte 
Smritis, and expressly states, that more often than not, 
they lead a man into error. 

^ ^ ^ I 

T^qr II 

— Gita Govindam (Vichitra Natak) 
** He who adheres to the Smriti, will often 
have to part with God-^ (Nearer the Smrki, 
and further from God).’* 

The Hindu and thef Parsi were cabbed and caged on 
all sides by tho rules of At every step they hrad 

to pause, ponder and wait to find dut what the fhjunction 
of the Smriti was <5n a particular point. He could not 
jfnake any decision for himself, and lost all faith in his 
capacity to judge and come to a finding — he lost all 
initiative.# Then again the .Smriti was not one book. 
Tliere jvere separate codes by Manu^ •Atri, Vishnu, 

1 . As^ll-1342, p. 157. 
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Harit and others. as many as twenty of them. We 

may mention the Videvadata (Vendidad) of the Parsis 
as well. And thej^ differed from each other very much. 

TO — “He is not a Muni who does 

];«ot differ*’, as the Mahabharata expresses it. In thrse 
circumstances one could hardly decide what the correct 
course of conduct would be. 

^Every attempt should, no doubt, be made to do the 
right thing in the right way, but there can be no greater 
folly than to sit idle with the hands tied, for fear of 
Committing an error. 

^ qrlrat II 

Santiparva — 75-30. 

“To do anything is better than doing nothing 
at all. There is none so foolish as the inactive.” 

The people were groaning under the oppression of 
the Smritis. Islam brought them a relief in this matter, 
and many people began to flock to Islam. The con- 
sequence was very serious to the stability of the Hindus 
For, in the words of Vivekanada “such conversion did 
not only mean a man the less, but an enemy the more.”i 
Ekanath Guru Govinda took effective measures to 
fight the disease and prevent the j^aste. Thanks to his 
Gospel, people got rid of the fetters of the Smritis, and 
yet had not to leave th^ shelter of the Veda. 

Muhammad Fani wrote his Dahistan in the 17th 
century of the Christian Era. In this book, he makes a 
comparative study of the current religions of the age. He 
tells us an interesting story about the merit of the Sikh 
cult. , Pratap Malla found that his son was desirous of 

"" 1. Hindu Review — April 1935, p. 101. 
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embracing Islam, and failing to dissuade him by otheV 
arguments, Pratap Malla addressed Kls Son thus : VThcMre 
is nothiitg in Islam, my son, which tl:te Sikh Cult cannot, 
give you. All the freedom in food and drink that Islam 
affers, all the simplicity in matriage and prayer,^ is 
available to the Sikh. Why should you then leave your 
ancestral faith and adopt an exotic religion ? The words 
of Pratap Malla operated to convince his son.^ And if \ 
the oth4r*H}h^u fathers also repeat the words of l^ratap 
*Malla to their apostatic sons, they are sure to put* the 
impatient youngsters where better senSe will prevail. 

The simplicity of Islam, its freedom from too maiyr ' 
rijtes. is the main cause of its popularity. Even without 
the plethora of religious rituals enjoined by the Sastras, 
the normal social duties of a man, are too many for Jthe 
time at his disposal. In consequence, the busy modern 
man has to make a selection. * He has to give up the less 
impT^rtant ones and pursue those which procure him aind 
his nation, greater fitness in the struggle for ej^istencc. , 
Even from the idealistic point of view, telaboration* of 
details is apt to keep the final goal out pf oner’s view. ‘ ‘ He 
who careS too much for little things, has little, time to 
care for great things.*’ The, simplicity of Islam allows 
the individual, opportunity to de;i^ote all his energy to 
national welfare, whil4 the neighbouring Hindu is engross- 
ed with the perforiyai^e of an endless round of dailj^ 
rituals enjoined by the Sastras. 

The S^th Cult surpasses Islam in this respect. It is 
the simplest of all the creeds. The rites are very few, 
and none so elaborate as cannot be parformed even in ^a 
military camp. The recital of a few lines of the Guru 

• i; M&cgufiffe— Sikh Religion, VoL IV, V 219. 

^ (Sacred Books of the East Series). 
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Grantha suffices' for his every rite ; one may add to it 
a »Rik of the Veda or a sloka of the Gita* The e8sei> 
tial part, however, is simplicity itself, — nothing'^ can be 
simpler than ^hat. 

„ 2. Democracy ( ) « 

The Sikh Religion is out and out democratic. The 
defect of the Hindu social system, (divided into different 
grades as it is) is that it cannot make the most of the 
lower^grades of its people — the Harijans as they'^afre^now 
called. It cannot mobilise all its units. The effect of^ 
this deficiency is feK at its worst in the political sphere. 
Whenever the Kshatriya class lost a battle, the whole 
nation felt itself helpless and was subfugated inspite of 
there being in the country, fighting materials, more than 
enough to subverse the foe. The Sikh Cult came into 
existence to cure Hinduism of this inherent disability. We 
thus find Guru Govinda raising an army from amongst 
‘the depressed classes \ Yet the Guru’s army achieved 
the succfss that the orthodox Kshatriyas had failed to do. 
The sparrows rdrove the falcon off- For levelling the 
Harijatis up to the grade of the Kshatriyas, for making 
the best pitizens out of the untouchables, a spirit of 
democracy was absolutely .necessary. And the^ first 
sermon that Guru Govinda delivered to th6 congrega- 
tion, after bringing the Sangha mto»existence on the first 
day of Baisakh 1756 (April 1699), holds up pupe democracy 
as the first objective of tlje Sikh-SaAgat. 

3^ tni , 

tjcf » 

«n5,‘ 

fesijj »ns I 


—Paniha 'Prakas. 

f 
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^ * * 

*‘Inow you are born to tbe*House^f the Guru* 

You have left behind the former»(%(^te and cld^s. 
Henceforth Kesagad is your ^birthplace, and 
Anandapur your residence, and the Sat-guru is 
your noble caste. ^ The four cistes have become 
one and they will be called the Sikhs. *’ 

In order that there might not be the least doubf about 
the absolute equality of all the members, Guru Govinda • 
himself, r^c^ived baptism at the hands of five Sinh^, |usj? 
^as e^ery* othfer Sikh is required to do. As the .first 
baptism had been given to these five Sinhas by Guru 
Govinda himself, (the Pahul baptism being started by • 
him) it came to pass, that the Ganadhara received baptism 
► at the hands of his own disciples Thus did Guru Govinda 
unmistakably demonstrate the supremacy of ‘*the Fiye**, 
the supremacy of the public, the supremacy of the Com 
moner. Such a thing is unknown in the life of any 
othfr Prophet. 

*lt IS this spirit of democracy in Guru Govipda that, 
makes him disclaim any special privilege f#r himself and 
declare that he is no better than any other individual, not 
a Prophet, but a mere servant of Cjod. 

^ ■3=^ I , 

^ W I I 

J 

— Gita GoVindam (Vicitra NatakJ. 

The spirit ot democracy finds its highest expression 
in the system of Gurumata that has |peen laid down fpr 
the guidance of the Sangs^t. Gu^'umata mean® “the vote 
bf the mfe|ority in the name of the Guru*. It is* as bind-, 
irig on jhe Siicl^as the command of the Guru and is there- 
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fore called Gurujcnata. For the Sikh, the Gurumdta is the 
highest court of appeal, there is none higher. He does 
not' decide any problem with the help of the Sastras, but 
he decides it with the help of the Gurumata. Gurumata 
holds its sway in all the matters of^a Sikh's life — religious, 
social or political. When Maharaja Ranjit Sinha was in 
doubt; as to whether a particular war should be entered 
into or not, he would decide it by means of Gurumata.^ 

^ Accustomed to the system now that we Ijav^ become, 
the idea appears to us to be so natural, that wc are apt 
to fail to detect any greatness in the person who first 
syjstematized ‘*the Rule of the Five* , and weaved it into 
tKe social fabric. It would not do to forget, that the 
period of history when Guru Govinda flourished, was the 
mq^t unfavourable for any methodical study of the 
problems of Sociology and comparative Religion. The 
country was full of wars and crimes, there v>ere no 
public schools, and the art of printing was unknown, 
^contact ^with the western continent had not yet been 
established. Yet Guru Govinda laid down the foundation 
of Gurumata, a system, of which even the modern-most 
social philosopher may reasonably be proud. This he 
could do^ because Guru Govinda had in him a large lump 
of the spark of the divine. In the matter of nation- 
buildigig, Guru Govinda was the Vvoprthy successor of Lord 
Sri .Krishna. And in his Gurumata, we- re-hear the 
raptures of“the Panca-Jafiya (the Voice of the Five). For 
he sings the glory of “the five,” as no other Prophet has 
done before. 

qa| ^ i 

4. Teja Sinh — Sikhs and Organisation. 
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lu 

— Gita Govindam (Rahet-Namah^. 

" 'The Five’ is the special feature of th® house 
of the Guru. The Pahul is completed by drinking 
the Amrita from the hands of the Five. If one 
makes a transgression, the Five can absolve 
him. The Chief Five are competent to admi- 
nistef fhe^F^ahul (Baptism).” 

3. Solidarity 

Solidarity is another noble feature of the Sikh Cult., 
The Hindus and the Parsis had been suffering under 
ffireign domination only for want of solidarity. In indi- 
vidual character and personal valour, as well as in thp 
aptitude for Science and Philosophy, they were far ahead 
of the Arabs 05 the Turks. The Koran, written in the 
^th century A.D., is the earliest book in the Arabic 
language.^ That does not bespeak much progress in 
Arts. There was no brick-built house in Arabia before 
, fhe 7 tlj century A.D.^ That does not bespeak much 
progress in Science. The Turks who took their Jessons 
from the Arabs, were worse sjill. Yet the Hindus jwid the 
parsis suffered many defeats at the Jiands of these Arabs 
and Turks. 

That was*becau^e the Hindus and the Parsis had rXjt 
^developed a sense of communal unify. Not to Ipeak of 
* the Hindus anji the*Parsis joining hands together, even all 
ihe Hindus or all the Parsis could not unite amongst them- 

1. (i) Andre Servier — Islam and the ^Psychology of the 

• * ^usalman, p. 236. ^ 

3 . (ii) O’Leary — Arabic Thought and iti pTa^e iq HiStory, 

. p.’/?. \ 
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' c 

selves. There was ncr Institution amongst theiti to develop 
the love for the, J ‘Tribal Self’*, no one to tell them that 
‘their own nation had a greater claim on their own allegi- 
ance than a foreign one. The idea of nationalism lay 
asleep. 

^ There is no doubt a sort of selfishness in the ideal of 
Nationalism. To love one’s own nation, only because it is 
his own nation, and to give to it a preferential treatment 
on v'hat account, does not appeal to the best of men. 

At the same time if some people combine together 
and form into a definite troop on the basis of Nationalism, 
other people cannot keep aloof with impunity. They 
would be wiped out of existence by the organised nation, 
just as a crowd may be by an army. And thus if Nation^l- 
ism is an evil, it is a necessary evil, one cannot help it, in 
the face of the national instinct of a section of the human 
race-a natural instinct of some people to combine together 
for weal and woe. As Burke has said “when the y^^icked 
people combine, the honest folk must unite *. Thelt is the 
beginning of . nationalism and its basis. 

It is not generally realised that NationaliaTi is of two 
types — ^Territorial and Scriptural. A common habitation 
(ahd 9 common language) is the basis of one, and a com- 
mon Scripture, of the other type of Nationalism. We give 
to»>territorial nationalism the designation of Patriotism and 
'vvelcome, it, while we are inclined to give to Scriptureil 
,Nation8i!ism, the*jiamc of communalism and decry it. But 
that does not alter their character or worth. As types of. 
Nationalism they are equally broader thari individualism 
(egotism) and eqjuedly narrower than inter-nationalism (or 
universalism). 

^ K is, however, to be noted that Scriptural Nationalism 
touches k man more deeply than Territorial Nation^ilism. 
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For Scriptural Nationalism is more^ •intimately concerned 
with the inner man^ with his ideals ^and aspirations. 
Scsiptural Nationalism has thus a greater* hold over* th^ 
mind of m%n« It has stronger motive p^ower and can lead 
him on to acts of greater sacrifice, and is thus calculated to 
achieve a greater success. Islam is the most orgaftiised of 
the Scriptural type of Nationalism, ‘*The Musalmap is 
not an isolated individual. The Tunnesian, the Algerian, 
the Moroccan, the Sudanese, are not individuals wljpse 
horizon^stftjls ^tjthe artificial boundaries created by diplo- 
matists and geographers. To whatever political form*a-i 
tion they may belong, they are first and foremost, citizens 
of Islam. They belong morally, religiously, intellectually,' 
to the*great Moslem Fatherland, of which the Capital is 
Mecca, and whose ruler, theoretically undisputed, is the 
Commander of the Faithful.’*^ 

And as a consequence the . Hindus and the Parsis 
|:ould hardly withstand the onslaught of Isfam. Guru 
Govinda Sinha saw through the game. He, therefore, 
brought into existence a Religion that outbade^ Islam io thi^ 
ipatt^r of ^Scriptural Nationalism. The Guru Grantha 
^occupies a more important place in the Gtiru-dv^ara, than 
the Koran does in the mosque. The consequence v\^s ftot 
far to seek. As a community,* the Sikh became better 
Organised than the MusalpaEWi, and v^as able to shake Um 
off the ground. Gurp Govinda is the Prophet of Natioy- 
alism. And fie lays! dftwn the fundapiental areed ot* 
► Nationalism in the fpllowing words*: 

• •!. Andr* Servier — Islam and the Psychology of the Mi^ssal- 
•man, p. 3.’ 
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^ H 5Fra 

— Gita Govindam — Khalsf^di MaKima 

' ‘ My heart inclines to serve these Sikhs alone* 
Seivice of others does not appeal to me so much. . 

Gift offered to them is good. Gift to others is 
not so good as that.** 

Rames Chandra Datta, the patriot-historian of Bengal, 
puts it tersely : ^‘If a Hindu does not protect ^ Hindu, 

' say, who else ^is going to do that ? ** Universal Love 
is no doubt superior to Nationalism. But there are 
limits to a man’s abilities, and so one can work in a 
limited sphere alone. Nationalism determines that sph^tre 
for a man, not because it is superior to inter-nation- 
alism, but because human abilities are limited. Universal 
love must flow to a gradually widening circle. It cannot 
reach the utmost limits all at once. One who does npt 
bring up his own children, but talks of Universal love, 
cheats others and deceives himself. If a person does not 
serve his nation, his nation is rendered weaJker thereby. 
The weaker th^ nation, the lesser is the good that it can 
do to mankind. Guru Govinda was not to be taken 
in by the cant of Universal love. He undertook' to make 
h^ nation strong, anti thus taiigl^t the Sikh to sacrifice aiil 
his interest for the benefit of the Sa^gat. 

^ ^ c 

For the Sapgat is the Body of the Guru — his habitat. 

I I " 

I ^ II 

— Gita Govindam- > 

As a matter of fact Sangat is to be identified .witb 
the Guru. 
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5 ^ ^*151 

^ 5^ 41* 

— Gita Govindanh (Surya Prakash^ 


' Not to speak of the whole Saqgat, in an association 
of even five Sikhs, the Guru is said to be present, 

T 1 

inr ^ ^ II 

— Gita Gov indam (Rahetnatfia) 

Even earlier to Guru Govinda, Bhai Gurudas had • 
laid dpwn that when five Sikhs meet, God himself is 
present. 

Such intense love for one s o'wn people cannot bu^^ 
result in binding out some ways and means for periodic 
assemblage of all together, and also a fixed place for such 
9 congregation. In other words congregational prayer is 
the direitt result of the intense love of one s own people, 
and the construction of Gurudwara is bound, to follow.* 
A temple foip a Hindu is only an ornament. For the Sikh, 
a Gurudwara, is a necessity. He must have the congregra- 
tional prayer ( the Diwan ) and a Gurudwara wh«re*it 
can take^lace.« 

The Gurudwara differs ^rom the Hindu temple, ribt 
only in being an indispensable necessity to the Sikh, but^ 
also in the fact, that fhe Gurudwaras e^re not isolated 
•from one another, they form a system, a nexus.^ There is 
no connection Between the temple of Jagannath at Puri, 
the temple of Kali at Calcutta, and the temple of Viswe- 
swara at Benares. Not to speak of these different temples 
of different deities, even the temple of Siva at Tarkesivar 
has no concern^ vfrith the temple of Siva (Visweswar) afr 
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Benares. There is” .absolute decentralisation — 

^ nisation. But n©t so with the Gurudwaras of the Sikhs. 
They are all under the supervision and control of the siime 
• central Hari Mandir of Amritsar. This is organisation. 

Thus^the Gurudw^ra is the effect, as well as,the cause, 
tof a greater solidarity of the SikRs. Gurudwara form^ the 
heart of the community from which life-blood is distributed 
to its different limbs. 

During the Hindu-Muslim riots of Calcutta in 1926, 
a Musa 1 man leader is said to have retoitted Jto Sreejukta 
' Bepin Chandra Pal. that it was hopeless for the Hindus to 
compete with N/fusalmans. All the Musalmans of Bengal 
could be organised in a week. A register would be kept 
at a central office at Calcutta, of all the village Mosques 
and their Imams, and if a notice was sent from the central 
'office to all the Imams, so as to reach before tKe Friday 
prayer, the call will be carried to the remotest corner of 
Bengal inmo time. This challenge can silence the Hindus, 
but not the Sikhs. For they can reply with theo Gurud- 

ttwar^. 

« I 

As a matter of fact the whole life of Gijiru Govin^a 
wavi spenv in pi’^paring the nation for such a rep(ly. Hfe 
w^antid the nation to stand on its own legs, and organisa- 
tion was the only means' of enabling it to da so, and 
organisation was the watcb^'vyord of Guru GovindaP*s 
life. Even as a boy, he had sent forth the call of self- 
-dependence. 

“ Everything depends on you, Nanak (Tegh 

Bahadur), you are your sole friend.'* 

^ And hisj, whole life, the life of ' a poor mendicani; 
fighting® su(icessfully against the mighty ,Mogh‘ah as an 
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object lesson as to how a fallen nation stand on its^ 
oVif legs. 

Thoiigti originally recruited from the Hindus, what a‘ 
world of difference now exists between the out-look of a 
Jdiifdu and a Sikh. Aurangzeb demolished the main* 
temple of the Hindus at Benares and built a Mosque oti^its 
site, with the materials of the temple. The Hindus have 
built a small hut on the land adjoining the big Mosqiie, 
and areiiontfn? to call it the temple of Visweswar. Ahmed 
Shah Ahdali had defiled the central Hari-Mandir at 
Amritsar by killing a cow there. The Sikhs replied by 
having the temple washed by Afghans in chains, with the 
blqod of pigs.^ It is the life and example of Guru 
Govinda that makes this difference, 

The*Sikhs are barely forty lacs in number, out of a 
population of forty crores for Ind^a. If the other Vedic 
geople, the Hindfls and the Parsis, the Budhists find Jinists 
would f»eve joined the Sikhs in singing the glory of Gun 
Govinda, the history of the world would have change?!^. 

. I^et, therefore, a Gurudwara be established in everj 
<^illage, •and let it resound with the paftegyrie of Oliri 
Govinda Sinha, the champion of the Vedic cultur^ anc 
the Saviour of India. 

3Tr 1 

?hain — History of the SiJ^hs, p. 149, 
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?n^, 

^R3; *ira, 

?n%, 

^»n '[|fei§iwra, 

fJT it^T 

MIechhas would have flourished and Hindus 
declined, and the Religion and the Rites of the 
Veda and Pur ana would have passed into oblivion. 

Men would have given up the Gayatri and 
, taken to the Kalma. and Temples would have 
been demolished as undesired by the Koran. 

Masoleurns would have been built, and 
shrines destroyed, and circumcision, which -is 
’^epulsive to Purana, would have prevailed. 

Unless Lord Vishnu himself had incarnated 
as Govinda Sinha, the heroic representative of 
the Highest Being/’ 

4. Propagativeness ( ) 

<£ The untold miseries that 'the Hindus and Parsis 
suffered are mainly due to the want of solidarity or Sanga- 
than. But the absence of Suddhi has been no less disas- 
trous in ita result. It would be no exaggeration to say 
that Arabia had not had to spend even a single Ufe for 
the conquest of India. Of the Arabs, it was only Muham- 
mad bin Kasim, who had conquered a portion of Sind. 
But .that conquest lasted for a short period only. Within 
fifteen years, the Sindhis succeeded in gaining back^ their' 
lost freedom. Of the other conquerors who led any 
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expedition to India, none was an Arab.^ S^hey were oithe^^ 
Afghans (Pathans) or Turks or Mongols (Moghals), The 
Persians*generally accepted the position of the Ministers 
under them. They were able adipinistrators, rather than 
♦conquerors. But none* of the Rulers were of Arab 
nationality. • • 

The Afghans had been all Hindus. One need not 
go back tc^^he^times of Chandra Gupta, when the Hindu 
flag flew o\«er the Cities of Nagarhar (Jellalabad) and 
Gandhara (Kandahar). Even only about.a thousand years* 
ago, Itowards the end of the 10th Century A.D.. a Hindu 
•King wag reigning on the thrones of Ghazni. He was a 
Bi'ahmin by caste, and the dynasty is known as the Shahi 
dynasty.* Sabuktigin, the father of Sultan Mahmud, de- 
feated this King and got the Throne. That was the first 
time that the Musalman entered . into the country. But 
Jthings have come to such a state within • this one 
thousand years, that we can hardly imagine a Pathan to 
be a Hindu. It will be a news to many that a Jarge 
portion of the Veda was composed on the banks of the 
Kuva fKabqJ) river, and that the greatest Sanskrft grandma- 
rian Panini was a native of Afghanistan. There ai^ s?till 
some Hindus, in Afghanistan, and Brahmins therefrom 
come to Haridwar on pijgmmage. * At Jellalabad tbore 
is a temple of Kali, and at Kabul there is a temple pf 
Siva,* not to speak of ^ number Guisudw^ras.® 

■ The Persians were all the followers of f^aghavan 
Zaratbustra. ^hey followed the Bhargava section of the 


1. Cambridge History of India — Vol. IIIpp. 2. 

2. (i) ^ pp. 179-189. 

(ip p. 34^ 

3. De^ha* "Sev^ Book Agency — Tbe Guruawara Ketorm 
Movement, p. 89. 
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Atha~va Veda, asid regularly performed Homa Ceremony 
with the help of the Vedic Mantras. 

As regards the Moghals. most of them had " adopted 
the Budhist Religion. Budhist Moghai Emperors like 
ICaniska and Kublai Khan are well-known names in the 
histoiy of the world. 

So that none of these people, the Pathans, the 
Moj^hals or the Persians, had been originally Muhamma- 
dians. But thanks to the proselytizing activity of Islam, 
these people have all become Musalmans, and are in their 
turn, trying for the Islamization of India, much more 
zealously than any Arab ever did or will ever do. . 

It so happened mostly, that on account of sonr.6 
family dissension, some one out of the Royal ^ family, 

turned into a Musa 1 man just as the son of Sagar Sinha 

(the step brother of Maharana Pratap Sinha) took the 
name of Mahabbat Khan, and became the Commander- 
in-Chief of Jahangir. It is their Sword that conquered 
L-an and Hind for Islam. For Arabia had never acquired 
such military strength as to be able to conquer the 
Kshatriya Princes of India and Persia. 

From the beginning of History, Arabia had been a 
dependency of Persia. Even when Hazarat Muhammad 
was preaching his religion, Arabia used to be governed by 
Persian Satraps.^ And within a hundred years of the 
death of jHazaratt' Muhammad. Arabia lost all political 
importance! and disappeared from the ^arena of history.* 
It is only now, in the twentieth century, that in the thief- 
tainship of Ibn-e-Saud. and under the protection of England, 

1. (i) Browne — Literary History of Persia, Vol. 1, p. 262. 

(ii) Koeller-Muhammad and Muhammadianism, p. 13. 

• ^2. Andre Servier — Islam and the Psychology of ,the MusaU, 
mans, p. 184. 
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Arabia has regained some independence. • Arabs couki not 
rndlntain their own independence, what to soeak of *coa^ 
quering 6ther countries? 

^ Hind and Iran havg been conquered by ttie Indian 
•and the Iranian, and the main cause for such disaster ii 
want of Suddhi, Muhabbat Khan might have turn(^ a 
Muslim on account of some temporary distemper, but if 
the practice* o^ Suddhi had been in existence, it w#uld 
h^ve gi^en him & chance of repentance. The sons and tjie 
grandsons of Muhabbat at least, might have come back* 
to the* Hindu fold, if they liked. 

In rfecent years, due to the activities of the Arya- 
s^maj, a respectable Arab, born of the Koresh family in 
which Hazarat Muhammad had been born, and who is 9 
professor of the Baghdad College, has been admitted to 
the Arya-Sama>.^ Conversion of the sons and^the grand- 
*sons elf Muhabbat Khan, in whose veins the Hindu blood 

■9 

was flowing, were a much easier task. It was ^ Guru 
Govinda who inaugurated the system of Snddhi on an 
r extensive scale/ He gave to it the qame of Pahul. 
‘Pahul’ is £f Punjabi word. It means the gate.^ (juru 
Govinda admitted the Musalm^ns freely into his Church. 
Of the Musafmans who take shelter in him, Saiyid 
Buddhu Sahu is worthy df note.^ 

We hear rfow-a-day« much about the resolution bf 
•ihe depressed classes to go out of flie fold of#Ffinduism.' 
It has sometinies been said that “men who mreaten to 
leave their Religion, because some other men pretending 
to be of the same faith, prevent thetn from entering 

1. 1340. 

f. Lalj I!aipatJ[tay— Hindu-Muslim Unity, p.’31. 

3- Kartar Singh — Guru Govinda Sinha, p. 63. 
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temples, have little religion about them.”^ That would 
kipt however be a ^air judgment on a people who have 
been for ages suffering under disabilities even in some 
fundamental matters, and did not yet think of leaving 
Hinduism. That the love for the Vedic Religion s\ill 
persists at the bottom of their hearts will be evident from 
Dr, Ambedkar s choice of the Sikh cult, in the face of the 
seductions of some exotic faiths. All India ought to be 
grateful to Dr. Ambedkar for having drawn pointed 
^attention to the fitness of the Sikh cult in this respect. 
The Sikh Panth is a double blessing. It enables the 
' Harijans to acquire all the rights of a human being, and 
yet to continue within the Vedic Religion. It saves tl^e 
Hindu-Parsis from extinction that stares them in the face. 

If a number of preachers were available, who could 
carry the truth of Sikhism from village to village, there is 
no doubt that in every village a Jatha would be formed 
and that -the Jatha would save the Hindus and the Parsis. 

' Of late, the Hindu Mission founded by Swami Satya- 
nanda has taken up the work of proselytisaticfn in some 
earnestness*. But it does not appear to have attained 
suc6es^^ to any appreciable extent. «The Swamiji has 
analysed the cause of this dullness and found that without 
Saqgathan, Suddhi cannot siicoeed. The new convert 
fii%ds that his assimilation to the Hindu Society is yet to be 
achievedf For URtil he can get himself annexed to any of 
the sub-cas\es, he is a Hindu in name (Jtily. He does not 
find a bride for his son, or a groom for his daughter.' So 
long as this state of things continues, conversion can never 
succeed.^ ^ 

U ' Amrita Ba^ar Patrika — 30. 3. 35. 

2. 1338. 

3, p. 119. 
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Where the caste-system is very rig^dT it is i4}e to 
thitik of success in proselytisation. No* suh-class is fea^^ 
to absorb) the convert, every caste is inclined to avoid hin^ 

. Of course the difficulty does not come up, when it is a 
question of re-conversion only. The man gets tack hlfe 
original caste. But no satisfactory solution has yet * been 
arrived at as to what would be the caste of the convert 
who had^i^vqf been a Hindu before, who is an original 
CJiristiSn of Mifsalman. Suddhi has to work under this 

serious* disadvantage. 

• 

There is no good in pointing out the case of the 
Mapipuris and the Santals, as instances of successful 
proselytisation of Hinduism. For firstly, where conver- 
sion takes place en-masse, the difficulty of finding a bride 
and a bride-groom does not arise. And secondly, though 
these people ha»ve been affiliated to Hinduisrr^ they have 
not bqen assimilated to it. Not only have they to find 
out their own priest, but even their barber and \\fasher- 
^man too, ^Moreover the days of such unconscious conver- 
sion are gone for ever. Rival faiths are^in th^ field, and 
wide awake. They do all they can to prevent slow ^and 

imperceptible conversion en-messe, 

• 

So Hinduism and.Parsism nSust either provide, for 
conversion or |igrce to be wiped out of existence, by the 
activities of more vi^rous faiths. .It shpuld noU be for- 
gotten that all the»people east of ^Tigris,' usecf to follow 
the Religion 8f the Veda only 14 hundred years ago. 
The sons and grandsons of a large number of them have 
learnt to hate the Veda, and the sons and grandsons of 
the remnant also are likely to do the sam^, and tka^t not 
for tiny inherenf defect in the religion of tlte Veda, but 
for want of right propjpganda. 
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3ut, for Hinduism, the difficulties in the way of 
^Qnversion are ‘many. Firstly, by conversion, a n6n- 
Hindu becomes a half -Hindu only. So long as he does 
not become'^a member of any of the sub-castes, he does not 
Ijpcome K full-Hindu, for he does not enjoy any of the rights 
of the full social life. Such a person is sure to go back 
to his own community. Then again a section of the Hindus 
feel very strongly over what may be called the racial 
purity. They not only are not prepared to adyjiit « new 
Qohvert into the society, they would ostracise even* those 
who take any active interest in the Suddhi movement. It 
,is very unlikely that the Hindu society would ever be free 
of such men. For the whole trend of the education of g 
Hindu^leads him to maintain the distinction between -one 
ci^te and another even within the same race. He is thus 
ill-prepared to forget the distinction between one race 
and another. Thus the Suddhi movement is creating , 
a division within the camp — an antagonism between 
those ’^/ho are for and those who are against the Suddhi 
movement. 'Naturally divided as the Hindus are, ^the. 
Suddfii moyement is creating more disunity amongst ‘chem. 

. The remedy lies in the blessings of Guru Govinda. 
The Sikh Sangat is the refuge for those whp have been 
converted to the Vedic' faith, but have not been assimi- 

ft 

lated to any particular caste. 

‘‘ 3pi!n ” 

“ Benares is the shelter of those who .have no, 
other place to go to.” 

Thus the existence of the Sikh Sangat ^ is very 
much necessary, if the Suddhi movement is to be kept 
alive*/ Ahd if the*^ Vedic culture is to live,, if it is ‘not ^ 
to be allowed to be subverted by foreign faiths, the 
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Suclh||ii mo^^ment must be kept vigorously alive. It was i 
not for the love of chaos, that Guru Goi/incia obliterate^ 
the distinction between the Brahmin and the Sudra, Guru 
Govinda fbund that this was inevitable* if the nation was 
to live. Guru Govinda had been jiroud of his Kshatriya 
bipthj Little do they realise the sacrifice that he^made-^- 
the sacrifice of ancestral sentiment — who think that the 
Guru had proceeded to attack the foundation of the Hindu 
social system with a light heart. 

Hg fhuncT th^it such a course was inevitable. Suddhi 
niust be kept alive, if the nation was to live. And if* 
Suddhi was to flourish, the caste distinction must go. 
And so he submitted to the exigency. 

. But he did not want to antagonise the orthodox 
section. This is why he called his Church the ^Third 
Order separate Church) and asked the Sikhs to keep 
themselves separate from the Hindus. 

Those who see in this advice of the Guru, a spirit 
of unfriendliness towards the Hindus, do hardly deserve 
any serious notice. The protection of the Hindus Is the 
occasion of the birth of the Sikh cult.^ Guru Govinda 


narrates with glory how his noble fgpther. Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, gave up his life in order to save the sacred oord 
and the.Tilak of the Brahmin.* 

II 

• —Gita Govindarri (Vicitra^ NatakJ^ 
- 1 . 'ijT I I 

2. ^ snff fsram I 

wr I! 

^ -•-PanthaTPgakas, 

3, Narangr— Transformation of Sikhism, ChapterT. 
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The Central Terhple of the Sikh Pahth is nailed 

i* 

|^ari‘Man<^ir, and the Chiru's earnest desire to fight in ^ 
the name of Hari. 

^ II 

— Gita Govindam — Krisnavatar 

Thus whatever else the Sikh may be» he cannot be 
said to be unfriendly towards the Hindu* 

That Guru Govinda Sinha asked the Sikhs to keep 
themselves separate from the Hindus, is also the result 
of his foresightedness. The Sikh states at the very outset, 
that he does not accept the authorities of the Smritis. 
Thus, however forward the Sikh may move in the matter 
of proselytisation, the orthodox Hindu cannot take • any 
exception to it. Nor does he do so. F or he does hot think 
that his own religion will be defiled by the act of the 
Sikh. Thus the advice of the Guru is calculated to prevent 
a civil war, between the pro-suddhites and the non‘^uddh« 
ites of the Vedic Church. 

No doubt proselytisation is recommended botli by 
the Brahmo Samaj and the Ary a Samaj. But there is also 
no Horbt that Guru Govinda is the pioneer prophet of the 
Suddhi movement. 

Not only is his movement the first, but it is the fore- 
most of them all. We need not point to the political 
importance of thi Sikhs. Some people are scared away 
by the idek of the alliance between Politics^ and Religion. 
To them political supremacy is sour as the proverbial . 
grape.^ But this can be asserted without the possibility 

of a contradiction that the sense of solidarity that the ; 

- - ~ 

1. Sarat*Kumar Ray — ^ (Introduction) 
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allegiance to\he same scripture geni^ates. is a thing that 
the Brahmo^ can never know. 

The Arya Samaj is tied to the past^ It is very diffi- 
cult for ft to get out of the rut, and realise that the Law 
was made for man and not man fer the Law, and^that the 
worth of a Law must be judged by the scope it gives for 
the free development of Personality. The Arya SaTmaj 
has not evolved any system like the Gurumata , for sitting 
in judgment^ over the worth of the Law. 

Thlis neithdl- the Brahmo Samaj nor the Arya Samaj 
may be considered to be a good substitute for the Sikh 
Sang^t, even apart from the question of its historical back-, 
•ground 2yid the political importance. 

• *But because Guru Govinda preferred the Sikh cult, 
and was an ardent champion of the Suddhi movement, k 
should not be inferred too hastily that he had any con- 
tempt for the other faiths. He preferred the^ Sikh cult, 
•because he thought that it affords the largest scope for 
the development of one’s Personality. And though he had 
his eye on conversion. Guru Govinda never lost sight of the 
goaLof the Unity of Mankind. 

Unity of Mankind ( ) has been cleanly laid 

down in the Gita as the Goal qf all activity.^ Gsftitama 
Buddha and Vardhamana Jma took up this problem, follow- 
ing in the wake of the Gita* But on account of the negFect 
of the house-hcJders* estate, that these cults inculcatdd« 
the ideal of Loka-Sangraha did not^* strikb roo^ in either 
» of them. 

, It is Guru Govinda who laid the foundation of a 
comprehensive World Religion, and brought the ideal oj 

I Loka-Sangraha within the range of possibility. ^ 

— • ^ : ^ 

k Cito, 3-29, 
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The Hindus and ‘the Parsis had never been able to 
^et the better of ^heir antipathy against the Aharyas, They 
Qould never consider the Anaryas to be their equals. « It 
,was Guru Govinda who admitted the Anaidas to the 
Vedic religion, on terms of equality. He would take in 
^anybody who wanted to come. For Rudra Akala had en- 
trusted to him the task of spreading the Religion to the 
four corners of the earth. 

. — Gita Govindam (Vicitra Natak) 

The Pahul was to him the means of establishing the 
Brotherhood of Man. For he never allowed that object 
to go out of his mind. 

^ I 

fjT2nTft5 31^ 

iff II 

— Gita Govindam (Nayana Stotra) 

. For he was quite conscious of the fact that speaking 
ultimately, therd was no difference between the* Hindu' 
and t|ie Turk. 

I 

m^r'ann 3?;^ 11 

— Gita Govindam (phauvis Avatar) 

'5. f^oliticality 

n ‘ 

The fifth feature of the Sikh cult is its political con-* 
sciousness. The Sikh does not entertain the wrong vie\V, 
that religion should eschew all politics. He does not 
divide human^life into several water-tight cqnipartrnipnts,* 
,and doe^ not therefore approve of the arrangement that 
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the m*hn of religion should not take any ijptSrest in politics. 
Nor does he like the system in which polifics is left ih tlje 
hands o^ap selected few only (KshatriySs), and the othe^ 
members of the community are allowed to steep uncon - 
scipus. 

Religion comprises the w^hole of a man’s life,* •and 
political activity also forms a part of that life. There is 
no reason to think that Religion would suffer on acc#unt 
of inter§st*takln#in Politics. Every Sikh ought to knojv 
hdw hi§ country is being governed and how it should be.^* 
In the; Jafarnamah, Guru Govinda takes Aurangzeb to task 
for having neglected his duties as a King. He thought that 
it was'eompetent for the people to try to put the King on 
the right way. The interest that the Sikh takes in Politics, 
is the result of his spirit of independence. He is unwilling 
to submit to the orders of any person whom he has not 
voluntarily selected as his Chief. Thus he eveSr keeps a 
watchfyl eye, if the Ruler of the Slate is proceeding in the 
way of justice. 

, ^pdiffer«nce to Politics is the besetting sin of the 
^dindu. * He saw no incongruity in hailing a King who 
demolished his shrines, as As* a 

matter oi fact, jif the Hindu^had taken any real interest in 
Politics then the land of Jthirty crores of Hindus would 
not have continued under foreign domination for centuries 
together. 

1. Teja Singh — Sikhs and Organisation, p. 8 

2 . • 

% ^rrSfcT srref ll , — JafarmmaL 

3. “The Lord of Delhi is as good as the Lord of the World.” 
Tjurn GovinSa^ave the opposite turn to this sente/ice, by (fhang- 
ing it into^n interogative ** Whom would you s%rve,»thc»Lcrd of 
Jii^lhi ? or th* Lord o# the World ? ” 


n in 
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At the sarhie time, a country is inhabited <^by mbn of 
different faiths. ' To withhold the allegiance due to the 
King, simply because he belongs to a different /ejigion, 
was far from the intention of Guru Govinda. He has left 
(^stinct instructions “to render unto Caesar, the things th^t 
are Cpesar s, and unto God, the things that are Gods’.” 

^Tq I 

^qT% 3TgJTR II 

— Gita Govindam (Vicitra Natak) 

BuL just the State has a right to the allegiance of the 
people, the people also has this right that the State would 
not interfere with its religion. The Stale that puts dis- 
abilities on the followers of a particular religion, loses its 
right to that allegiance. It was to bring this matter to the 
notice of Aurangzeb, that Guru Govinda wrote his- Jafar- 
hamali. In this tract he exposed the hollowness of the 
argument that Aurangzeb used to put forth ; “If there ig 
any' sincer^cty in your statement that you torture the 'Hindus 
becaUjWe they are idolatefs (admitting that the idolaters 
deserve extirpation) then why do you torture the Sikhs ? 

I am not a but-pur’ast (iconolgiter), I am a but-Sikas\ 
(Iconoclast).’’^ 

Auraij gzeb had hp reply to give to this letter. He 
received tne letter while he was in the Deccan. Dharam<' 
Singh who had carried the letter, had handed it over to 
Aurangzeb, in vhe Durbar without bending his head.* 
Aurangzeb probably thought of replies to such impudence,, 

1. , .. —Jafarnamah. 

2. Kartar Singh — Life of Guru Govinda Sinha,‘p. 208. 
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other ^an a jnere letter. But befofe he cMild return to 
Northern India, he was carried off by tbe'hands of daath.t 
It shpuid not, however, be thought that Guru Govinda^ 
was a political enterpriser, and intended to establish a 
Kii\gdom. He wrote in khe Jafarnama that war had been^ 
forced on him, 

qrr II 

m grt II 

Masiy a^battle did he win, but he did not occupy a 
sin^e katha of land/ and when Bahadur Shah ceasea 
from oppressing the Hindus, Guru Govinda also threw up 
girms. On the other hand he expressly asked the people 
not t© withhold the King’s reveiuie. 

cTR-n; I 

Only he was not opposed to armed resistance, when 
the King laid hands on the peoples religion. 

f i 

II 

— Gita Gooindam (Jafarnama) 

'“When all other means fail, it is bermiseible 
to lay hand on the sword/ 

Those whq think that the Sikh Panth is confined to 
tRe borders of the Punjab„ape grossl/ ignorant of the Sil^h 
history and the intentions of its founder. Of the five mep 
who formed the first bStcR of the dis^:iple^ of Guru»Govin- ' 
«d*a, Dayararn was ta Jath ot Delfft, Muhakair^Chand, a 
washe»man of Guzrat, Sahib Chand, a barber of Bcrar, 
*ahd Himmat Rai, a potter of Puri.^ All the Provinces 

were laid under contribution in forming the first batch of 

• , 

1. K&rtar Sin^ — Life of Guru Govinda Si»ha,j). 44. 

2. * Kartgr Srtigh^Life of Guru Govinda Sinha, p, 110, 
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the Sikhs. Biefore his death. Guru Govinda caK^ up 
tf^anda Bahadui the Deccan, and put him in charge of 
the Sikh Confedenacy. It was Guru Govinda v;ho laid the 
foundation, of what we understand by Indian Nationalism. 
Neither,. Pratap Sinha nor Sivaji did do this. They w^or^ced 
with the help of Rajputs and Marhattas. These were 
martial races, and had not lost their independence entirely. 
On the other hand five centuries^ of oppression by the 
bigoted Pa than and Moghal, had brought complete desola- 
tion to the land of the five rivers. Manhood had become 
rare. Guru Go^^nda picked up a handful of dust from 
Punjab, breathed life into it. and made it into a strong 
nation. In an instant, the Brahmin and the Jath were 
fused into one. 

W ^ W gn I 

^ ^ 5!n% 

" — Tagore-Katha O^Kahini, 

' ^ his be-speaks great political sagacity, and the bless- 
ings of the Prophet operate to infuse a robust optimism in 
tl\e political out- look of the Community, as expressed in 
its daily prayer. 

^ ^ 

90% ^ ^ I 

— Gita-Govindam (Rah/^t Namah) 

1. pun^ii^gtam — History of Sikhs, p. 103. 

' Narang — Transformation of Sikhism, Chap. 10. 
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“The*Sangat would rule. Let nqpe^be indiffe- 
rent (to it). They alone who take refuge in the 

Sangal will be saved. Others will be reduced 

to dust.** 

If the full benefit of the system founded by Uuru 
Govinda is to be reaped, we cannot neglect the rites that 
he had enjoined. There are six in number viz. 

1. D^^ily— Study of the Scripture. 

2. •Fortnightly — Congregational Prayer. 

3. • Monthly — Payment of the Churdti Rate. 

4! Six-monthly — Mela Conferences. 

5. ^ Annual — Pilgrimage to Amritsar. 

6. Lifelong — Conversion. 

1. Daily (Sv>'adhyaya) 

The daily duty of the Sikh is . Sv/adhyaya or Recita- 
tion of the Scripture (Guru Grantha), The Scripture is 
the greeft bond of the Community, and the oftener jt is 
recited, the stronger will be the attachment for* the Com- * 
n^unity. Thus the recitation of a portion of the Scrintur^^ 
f)n every day is the first duty of the Sikh. 

Nationalism is of two types — Territorial and Keligi- 
ous. Tho Stat^ (and its Lay) is the ultimate authority 
fdr Territorial nationalisjjri,* and the Scripture for tife 
Religious. 

The State is tne’" guaraian of Jthe *Jiight^’ •of the 
people. Its orders aije mainly negatlFve, such as V‘Do not 
steal** 2 vnd “Dotiot kill**. 

• • The Scripture is concerned with the ‘ Duties * of 
"men. Its injunctions are positive, such as “Be kind*’ and 
•*Tell the truth*’- 

But the functions of the State also are carried on by 
iffdividuals, and the individual would not act rightly, un- 
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,<^less^his sense pf <4uty is properly developed. Thus the 
law of the State ^Iso has to rely on the help of the Scrip- 
' ture for the achievement of its purpose to the ^uli. 

M^oreover the Scripture is cgncerhed with the ideals 
of the man, and touches him more intimately. A country 
does mean a clod of earth only. History, Literature and 
Culture, play a great part in its make-up. These are 
intimately connected with the Scripture. ^Fqr,. the Scrip- 
ture lays down the ideals. History trace*s tho coiirse of its 
evolution, and Literature is a continuous, though unconsci- 
ous, record of the process of the evolution. Thus Territo- 
rial Nationalism also is not entirely free from ,the influ- 
ence of the Scripture. That is how the Hindu arid , the 
Musalman cannot agree. The Musalman would h^ive the 
ancient heritage of India, thrown into the Indian Ocean, 
and start with a tabula rasa. The Hindu cannot agree to 
sever all connections with the past. Guru Govinda tells 
hirq that he need not. 

But what he needs is to adopt a Supreme Scripture 
a^d a definite* one. It must be open to all, and binding 
CD an, or else there cannot be a Scriptural Nation ; it can 
at most be a Scriptural Crowd only, as it has been with 
the Hindus and the«,Parsis, sjbce degeneration set in. 

, Just as for Territorial Nationalism, there should be a« 
definite habitant, similarly the 'rirsl: requisite of Religious^ 
Nationalism is the '-Scripture . Thjs is a truism, but fche 
Hindus and the Parsis forgot this import 2 .nt truth, and all 
their woes may be traced to this one defect viz., the want 
of a definite Scripture. 

^ The Veda (with the Avesta) is said to: be the *^Scrip- 
ture of the Hindus and the Parsis. But"* that is so in theory 
only. Firstly the Veda is not open to all — not to sp^ak 
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ot reading, •the Sudra cannot even hear jt fecited. frothing 

be more perverse. The Scripture *is necessary Atio^^ 
for serwilg as the bond of Unity betwfien one member pf 
the Community and another. It thus ought to be accessi- 
b^ to every member ofrthe community. If one tdoes npt 
feel any great attachment to the Scripture, which .fjorms 
the basis of the Community, his attachment to the Com- 
munity will also be proportionately feeble. And if the 
Scripture*is nt)l^accessible to him. if he has never read* 
beard, or saw it, he cannot have a genuine love for the 
Scripture. All talks of attachment in* such a case are 
insincere, vain and false. Then again, even for those whcn 
are^adn\issible to it, the study of the Veda, is not obliga- 
fbrj^. No doubt originally, the Upanayana ( ) 

ceremony for the Hindu, and the Navajata ( W-silrf ) 
ceremony for the Parsi had been devised in . order to 
initiate them inAo the text of the’ Veda. But thci matter was 
left tl\ere, and gradually things have come to such a pass, 
that the daily prayer of the Hindus and the Parsis tonsigt 
of Puranic (Yastic for the Parsi) matters, arfd the Vedic 
*Manti;as have almost been ousted. I do»not s^y an34thing 
about the eftmparative worth of the Vedic and the*Pur^nic 
Mantras, but the usual daily p»ayer of the Hindu a*nd the 
iParsi does not justify thS^ Veda to. be the one scripture 
of the Ary as. 

To have tbo ma^y ficriptures is as bad as having none 
, at all. To have two generals on j,Ke battle fidd is disas- 
trous. It is f.|r better to have the undivided ceJmmand of 
•one general, even though he may be less qualified. It is 
said that “the ancient Hindu mind ackn(^vledged all the 

Gods bul? not the supreme God**.^ That is Iruq of the 

. , — ^ 

1. ^arqqbar^Outline of Religious LiteratiAre •of India, 

^ 135 . 
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scripture as wa^l. Every book was a scripture to them — 
dp to» the verses ^of^aty a Pir, but there was not a suprepie^ 
scripture. The Veda existed in name alone — not, one in 
a thousandtcver saw or read any portion of it, and not one 
in a mill-ion read the whole of its* contents, or even s?w 
the whole book. It was a travesty, in such a state of 
things, to hold the Veda to be the bond of Unity of the 
Aryan nation. 

Then again the Veda had ceased to^be ‘a* complete 
^vdiole. It was divided against itself — some portion being 
given preference* over others, for no apparent reason. 
People had come to forget that every portion of the 
supreme scripture should be authoritative or it should be 
expunged therefrom. Some stuck to the Rigveda, some to 
tkhe Saman, and some to Yajus. The Hindus gave the go-by 
to the Bhargava section of the Atharva Veda ; the Parsis 
rejected ev^ry other portion except the Bhargava Upastha. 
The Veda had ceased to function as the one scripvure — 
ceased to serve as the bond of unity of the Nation. 

In ordel" to ameliorate the state of things and make 
the cScriptjire the real bond of communal unity', Lord 
Krj^hnu sang the Divine Lay (Bhagavat Gita). That 
celestfal book presents theVedic Religion at its b^st. This 
it does because it synthesises tKe Gospels ol Ramacandra 
and Zarathustra — the gospels of the Deva- worshippers 
ohd the Asura -worshippers, as the l^ahabiiarata says: 

^ I ti 

— Santi — 37-1(1 

< 

■ I'he chief of the Kurus obtained in all 
•details,^ the. lore that Asura-priest ^Sukra, ‘and 
the Sura -priest Brihaspati did know/' 
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T*he Gita at once attained its pre-eminent position as 
th^Gosp§l of Life for the individual. Blif ft had yet tb ge1> 
its due place in the collective life of the society. In the 
social rites, such as marriage, Upanayana or Sj^addha, no 
definite place was alloted to the CJiia. These ceremonies 
are not conducted with the mantras of the Gita. The 
Gita had not been weaved into the social life of the Com- 
munity. The task was left for Ekanatha Guru Govinda 
Sinha. was who brought it home to the Community, 

that without* a ‘(juru Granlha* there can be no Religious 
Nationalism, and that nationalism attains perfection in 
proportion as allegiance to the Guru (xranlha is complete,. 
He based the Sikh social structure entirely on the 
Oita, His Akalis were so many Arjunas (warrior-knights) 
ever ready to fight for the right, and never caring a fig fof 
the rules of the Smriti. 

^ ^ II 

— Shanti ParVa — 

“The warrior knight does not stand in the need 
of observing the rules of Smriti, aboflt food and* 
drink, bath and mourning. Death in the battle- • 
field wilLtake him to heaven. ' 

He used to say that Jthe Veda ^is the source of ^all 
Religion. 

5r§rr M 1 

^ II 

— Gita Govindam (Vicitra Natak) 
The Gita is the synopsis of the Ved§, ^ 

And Jthe main object of Guru Govinda s life was 
to translate! in the current language, the jinlversal Lays of 
»{|he Lord. ; 
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^ mi 

‘ ^rni I 

*qi: stRT^w ^ 5ig 
3^3S II 

— Gita Govindam (Krishnavatara) 

^ It is, therefore, unreasonable to think that the Guru- 
grantha, as intended by Guru Govinda, is not inclusive of 
the Gita. No other book has a greater clain-* to be the 
Universal Scripture — at least for the Vedic people.^ * 

Be that as k may, there cannot be a religious nation 
without a Guru-grantha. Guru Govinda realised this funda- 
mental truth, and therefore succeeded in turning a 'crow^ 
into a nation. 

^ It is to the realisation of this truth — the function of 
the scripture in making a nation — that the success of 
Islam IS due. The Koran is accessible to all the Musal- 
mans, irrespective of sex, age or tribe. Not only can it 
be rqjad by all, but its study is also obligatory on all. And 
'all portionsv^of the Koran are equally authoritative, and 
' therefore it is permissible to perform Namaj prayer by^ 
recking any portion of the Koran. As som£ portion of 
the Koran (in original Arabic) has to be recited in the 
five daily prayers, evgry Musalman has a direct acquaint 
taiice with (some portion of) th£ Koran, Thus the recita- 
tion of a sentence from the Korap v^ill serve to endear one 
.\lusalrrian to another,' though they may be resident of twp 

opposite poles of the globe. That is their l^ond of Unity. 

— — — 

1. The implication of allowing the Translation to be lost is 
that the original Gita is to be retained for ceremonial porposc* 
while the Translation was necessary only for undersl!anding. the 
• prinwples, ancl sh«uld better he discounted th^n allowed to usurp 
the place of the Original. 
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“Koran is the great bond df Islam^ No matter 
from what race the convert may come, ijo 

matter what language he may speak, he must 
learn in Arabic, and repeal by rote, portions of 
the Koran in every act of Pitblic worship.’* 

— Sell — Faith of Islam, p. 81 

* • 

Yet even Hazarat Muhammad did not declare the 
necessit}^ of the scripture so strongly as Guru Goyinda 
Jias ddne. - 

ni: qf8{ 

— Pan tha-Prakas 

I? W t 

#3f ^ 11 

— Pantha-Prakasa 

, § • 

Let us, therefore, carry out the wishes • of . Guru 

Govirfda and establish a^Gurudwara in every village where 
the Guru-Giantha is tp reign. Guru-Grantha Gita will 
vivify all the five sects of the Vedic Church — the Hindu, 
the Parsi, the BuflhiSt, the Jainisl and the ^Sikh— »<ld 
enable them to assert their supremacy over all. 

2. Fortnightly (Dewan) 

The necessity of a Swadhyaya* (Scripture) for t^e 
individbaji had been recognized to a certain extent by the 
Hindu and the Parsi, But there was» i5o^ place if or the 
Swadhjfaya in the collective life of the Community. Guru 
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Govinda made, a place for it there, as he devised the 
Pew^n congregr.ticn. 

The Hindus and the Parsis had lost all memory of 
congregational prayer. Yet nothing else can generate 
communal solidarity to such a great extent. Congrega- 
tional prayer may be said to be the soul of the Church. 
Guru Govinda revived the system, and thereby breathed 
new life into dead bones of the Vedic Church. 

Congregational prayer is current among tbe Semites. 
The Musalmans have adopted the Friday, the Jews the 
Saturday, and the Christians the Sunday, as the day of 
•their congregation. The Aryas did not fix their religious 
dates on the scheme of the vara (Solar day), but they did 
so on the scheme of the tithi (Lunar day). The Moon 
points out the difference between one tithi and another, 
but there is no apparent difference between two varas 
(week days), and the grouping together of seven varas 
into a week, is more or less arbitrary. Aryas preferred 
the system of the Tithi as more rational. 

In the Vedic age, the Aryas met for the Cong|rega- 
tional prayer on the full-moon and the new-moon , day. 
‘Darsa’ Js the word for the new-moon day, and ‘paurna- 
masa* for the full -moon day. Thus the session ( ^ ) was 
called 

V, Gautama Buddha was fully alive,. to the' necessity ol 
Organisation. The famous Trisarana Mantra, which 
forms the main creed of Buddhism, include^ in it, the 
‘Confederation* along with the ‘Prophet* and ‘Duty 
as *'1^ ^ ‘ ^ ^ ” 

He was in favour of periodic gathering, and gave^ to the 
congregation (of ti^e full-moon and the new-mootl day] 
the»name of or a step towards Moksha * (Libera- 
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tion)^® Guru Govinda tried to reviVe the system, and gave * 
to j:he fortnightly^ Congretation the naitiet>f Dewan 
i. e. thejg^laxy of the angels. It is ithe bounden dut;^ 
of every Sikh to attend the Dewan. If he faiU to do so, 
he^is guilty of a transgigession. The Dewan service ^ 

• conducted by reading out any passage of the Guru Grantha 
opened at random. This attests the fact that any portion 
of the Guru Grantha is as holy as another. The Rigveda 
asks us toadc^pt a common scripture* 

IR: 11 

—Rigveda. 10 . 191 - 2 "‘ 

“May you have the same Scripture and the 
•same Congregation, the same desire and the 
same feeling/' 

By establishing the Dewan service, Gunu Govinda 

• matei*i^lised the idea of the Veda. It served to bring new 
life to the Aryas. It is the idea of congregational pfrayer, 
that lay behind the inauguration of the Bhair^ava Chakra 

f of tlie«Agama. The sturdy Akali Bhairavas. \yho used to 
meet in theGhakra of Guru Govinda, would frighten .the 
enemies^ to death. In the old fceld of Kurukshetra* Guru 
jGovinda brought into existfence a nejv order of Kshatriyas 
— a type of Kshatriyas whom the fear of losing the caste 
did not keep stupefie^. #The fortnightlj^ congregational^ 
.prayer gave him the greatest help/ in tRe matter. The' 

• Dewan congr<|gation is limited to the Sikhs alohe. If the 
^ther sects of the Vedic Church, viz., the Hindu, theParsi, 

— Nandblml Gniiligi-naina) 

•• Ihe bilflis meet^wice in the month for special Divine service. 
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' the Buddhist and the Jihist, all join hands with the 3ikh, 
2 :hd take up the ^Fancha-Janya of the Gita, and begin to 
recite it in a united voice, it will strike terror into tke 
heart of the, vandals, and the lead of the human race will 
come ba^k to the Ary a. One who does not understand 
the utility of the congregational prayer, is not wiser than 
the Brute, and no stronger than the baby. The words of 
Guru Govinda reminds us of this — 

TOT? I 
^T 

II 

— Gita Govindam (Rahet Namah) 
3. Monthly (Dasawandha) 

The Church and the Stale are the two institutions 
which bring together the followers of the same religion, 
and the inhabitants of the same country, into small g^'oups 
that cejn manage their own affairs conveniently. 

The King is the head of the State and he realises 
revenue to meet the expenses of the State. The head of 
the Church is called the Pope, the Khaliffa, the Mobed, 
or the Guru. He also requires revenue to meet his 
expenses. The Hindu is notor4ous for decentralisation, 
and the Church-rate, called by the name of Dakshina, 
wtJnt to fill the pockets of the pnvate priest, and were 
never coKected into the* coffers of a central body. This 
was as good as private property of the priest, and did not 
bring any return to the whole Community. The system^ 
. was not less injupous to the Community, tjban it would 
be to any country, if every Government OfficiaJ were to 
appropriate the local revenue, without sending it to the 
central exchequer. 
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Gvrn Gbvinda saw that the practice m^t be stopped 
if the ChurcTi was to live and functiQnP.^He, there^re, 
oVeAiauled the whole system, by detailirjg officials called 
Masnands for the collection and transmission of the 
Church Revenue. The Central authority was the Akal 
Tal?ht (The Throne of the Eternal) of Amritsar. *It now 
functions through its three sub-centres at three corners* of 
triangular India, viz,, Patna, Keshgarh, and Nander, the 
places of the birth, the initiation, and the death of %he 
Prophet.* 

• 

T>e arrangement operated to place a pretty large 
gimount at the command of the Guru, and enabled him to 
carry, cin a persistent opposition against the oppressions of 
mighty Moghal. And though the Sikh community is 
small and poor, the far-sighted policy of Guru Govindal 
enables it (through its central executive, the Siromani 
Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee) to spend not an in- 
consid&'ablc amount for missionary work throughout the 
whole of India- The spirit of Guru Govinda is ftound 
to be still at. work. 

The Chfirch Revenue is known by the name of*^^^^ 
or the rate of the ten ‘the public). The proport?bn n 
generally taken to be one-tdnth of or^e s income. The cal 
culation is high and may fiausc hardship in some cases 
while in others fnay c<jmei to be more honoured in breed 
than in observance. Hazrat MuhLyhamad has fixed tin 
proportion of ^akat at 4 \,th of one s income. The olhe: 
oalculation which seems to be more practical and mor( 
popular, is to fix the lower limit at ,u)th (ff one’s income 
i.e. to pay®in the cause oi Religion, the income for ^ day 
out of tins thirty days of the month. Eve»y* ^kh^ougRt ti 
■9^y this pottioh willingly and cheerfully. 
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The Project has given unequivocal directions^’ about 
^ihe j>ayment of^ Dasabandha. 

^ ?n ^ I 
^ II 

— Gita-Gov indam (Rahetnamah) 

The pot where the amount of the Dasabandha is 
collected is called It is obligatory for ‘eve'y Sikh 

to keep the Golak. 

wtt ^ flStR II 

I 

— Gita-Govindam (Rahetnamah) 

4. Six -Monthly (Mela)' 

The Fortnightly Dewan congregation was enjoined by 
Gurq Govinda, in order that all the Sikhs of a village might 
meet together. And in order that the Sikhs of the v^holc 
couiitry as well might come together. Guru Govinda de- 
vised, rather revised, the system of the Mel a (Conference). 

In former times, Mela uyed to servo the purpose, 
which is now-a-days served by Congresses and Conferences. 
^TJie Leaders of the society used to meet together and 
decide the problems that faced the Community. Mela is 
derived frcjm the root which means to meet together. 
The sense of the meeting, as determined by the majority 
of the votes of the leading five men, was called Gurumata 
or the Order of the Guru. And Gurumata vyas to be 
* resoijed to for the decision of all the important problems 
pf the Cbmmuhity. 
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fg gf^‘l 

w fiig SR ^*11 

— Gita-Gooindam (Pantha-Prakas)* 

Gurumata is both the cause And the effect^ of the 
democratic spirit of the Sikh — ^his submission to the vote 
of the majority as the final arbiter in all cases. It is *the 
outcome of the spirit of self-dependence, that Guru 
Govinda ins^ill^ in abundance. The decision of their c!Wn 
problem^ was to*be made by themselves alone, by thek* 
own dehberations. It was not to be left »to the fiat of a 
third party, nor to the oracle of the Smriti. There is 
little sen^ in thinking that our forefathers have decided 
fo« ufe in advance in the Smritis, all the problems that 
might confront their progenies in future. That indicates* 
a lack of confidence in our own judgment. 

Gurumata fj^ees the Sikh from the meshes of the 
Smriti io which the Hindu is tied, and for the sake of 
which he has to bid farewell to commonsense, Brobi* 
lems as to whether it is permissible to cross •the ocean, 
ol* to feqt the*child-widow remarried, are decided by ^he 
Sikh wij:h the help of commonsense. He has no need pf 
casuistry for reconciling him to die unmeaning direeftions 
of Xhe Simriti, 'by thinking that it, will do him some 
occult good. 

The Mahabharataisa^ps : — ^ 

— Santi^Parvaui, 134-2 

“Therp is no mysticism in Religion, 

*And •the Sikji does not forsake the» patent,# for ^the 
l^e of the eccult. 

R. 11 
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Absence 6f any guidance in the Smriti, about tKc new 
^proDlems of lif^, does not leave him confounded* He can 
, decide for himself whether a Siamese Hindu, may be 
admitted to social equality, in spite of there being no clear 
<directioa in the Smriti on that behalf. 

^ . In the system of Gurumata, there is bold recognition 
of the fact that there is divinity in every man, and this 
makes them all equal. So that **everyhody counts as 
one, and nobody as more than one*\ The veice of the 
» j^ople is the voice of God, and the voice of ‘the majority, 
is the voice of the people. And the Sikhs are to ’ remem- 
I * ber that where five of them . meet, the Guru himWlf is 
present. 

qN ^ ft® II 
II 

— Gita Govindam (Surya-Prakas)" 
The time selected for the two six-monthly Melas, 
was Autumn and Spring, when the extremes of tempera- 
< ture^subside« The Dewali-Amavashya in autumn, and 
the Dol-Purnima in spring have been fixed for the session 
of *the tv^o Meks, so that fresh notices are not n^cfessafy^ 
CTor^year. All the Sikhs of the country w6uld \mite on 
those two days, in the chief Gurudwara of the ^ province, 
and decide by Gurumata the ][>roblems that face them. , 
Those who say that there was no democracy in this 
country before the English came, ivould find in the Guru- , 
mata of the Sil^s a %ard nut to crack. Even the Maha- 
bharata §hows acquaintance with the de]i(^ocratic form of 
government. Chapters 81 and 107 of the Santi Parya, 
testify how Lbrd Krishna had established a Republic,. 

' after deposing the tyrannical Kansa from the throne of 
Mathura. ^ because he favoured democracy^, the trumpet 

1. Radha Kumud Mukherjee— Hindd Civilization, p. 143:. *' 
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of Lofd Krishna has been called * Panchajanya * or 
'Democracy*. It is the same Pancha-^Jaftya that feuru^ 
(jovinda ^sounds again, and his claricn-call will unite^ 
together all the five sects of the Vedic Church and put 
an end to the Reign of Jnequity. * No other Prqphet is^ 
known to have accepted Baptism at the hands of his own 
disciples, as Guru Govinda Sinha did, in order to prove 
the equality of all men. This earned him the admiration 
of all the \\(Qrlch 

"Hail to you, Guru Govinda Sinha, who are 
Leadler and Follower at the same time.** 

He was afraid of none, and none need he afraid of 
him whotcame for the emancipation of the lowly. 

JrT ?!T ^ I 

— Adi Grantha 

"My Govinda is afraid of none ; he raises up*, 
the down-trodden.” 

Cet all tile down-trodden flock to his Mela ^nd they 
will be eaved! 

^ I • 

5. Annual (Pilgrimage) 

* • • • 

There is direction for pilgrim^e in* every religion. 

•^y coming all togetHer in a particular place, the Com- 
^naunit^can reafise its own strength. It also gives scope 
,for exchange of views and feelings, between people 
^^embling together from different quarters of the globe. 

•But the Hindu has the peculiar knack *o£ tqrning a 
^ource of strength into a cause of weakness. In any case. 
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with a supreilte indifference, he would allow every oppor- 
^ junuy of securing strength to the Community, pass dff 
^ unavailed. ^ »» ' 

After the Haz pilgrimage, the Musalman returns a 
«. different man. For he has visu^dised as to how vast his 
cofnmunity is, and how widely spread over the face of 
the globe. 

, The numerical strength of the Hindus is greater than 
that of the Musalmans, taking the figure; fbr all the coun- 
tries of the World.^ But there is no occasion for all '^he 
Hindus to meet together. The place of pilgrimage is not 
one — they are too many to be counted with one’s fingers. 
There is also not a fixed time for visiting them. The 
consequence is that the individual has to undergo fintold 
hardship in going round a pilgrimage, while the* Commu- 
nity as a whole does not derive any benefit from it. So 
much enev*gy is uselessly spent. 

^Here, as everywhere. Guru Govinda, tried to bring 
‘ the. matter jinto a system, so that the occasion might be 
•utilised for increasing the strength of the* Conupunity. 
There w'as too much of decentralisation in all** matters 
affecting the Hindus. Guru Govinda attempted centrali- 
sation. He laid down that ip Amritsar, , all thfe Tirthas 
are united, and that*by going* to Amritsar, one gets the 
benefit of visiting all of them.' The Harimandir is to be 
visited^on a particular day — the Dasahara day — which is ' 
associated with the, ^ march of triumph of Ramacandr^^^ 
This, is the day for all the Sikhs to meet,^ to form what 
has, been called the Sarbat-^-Khalsa,* the full strength of 
th&Qraer, ,, 

1. World To-day, p. 93.'' , ^ ^ 

'2; 'Cunnirigham— rtJstbfy of'tiie’Sifclfe, p. iSOi 
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Tfie Sikb Church was established to jpifng about the 
unity of mankind. It is the prophecy of*Guru Nanak iha(^ 
the Faith ^s^uld spread over the whole eall'th — Iran^ Turan, , 
Kabul, Kandahar, Mecca and Medina will all come under 
its s^ay.^ The Sikh fervently hopes and patientlji waits • 
for the fulfilment of that Prophecy, for the day when, the 
flag of Rudra Akal will fly over all the lands. 

May the dream of the Sikh come true. May people 
from all the taifds unite together to perform the great 
Vaiswanara jfajna (The Pan*Human Ceremony). Thd 
Holy City of Amritsar would be the seat 'of that ‘league 
of nations *, and they would march under the guidance of 
Ganadhar^ Govinda Sinha — the Last of the Prophets, and 
the^Holiest of them all, , 

6 . Life-long (Proselytisation) 

The sixth duty that Guru Govinda enjoined on the 
iodividual, is proselytisation. It is to be practised through- 
out one & life, and as often as one can. 

grgeR H 

— Gija Govindam (Rahetnamah^ 
"Proselytisation is like the edge of the sword. 

The more ydu whet itf the belter it is. Let one 

practise it, as much as he can.’* 

Numerical ^strength is a factor that no ^religious 
community can neglect. Otherwise it will soon find it- 
^ reduced to such a strait, that it is rfot allowed to 
practise its files. The Hindus and the Parsis^were gpilty 
,of gro^ negligencei in this respect, and thcy» are » paymg ^ 
^ • L Cunningham— history of the Sikhn, p. 467 . 
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the .penalty dbe^ly. People can come out of the Hindu 
’ and Parsi fold very easily, but the door is hermetically 
t closed against re-entry. A man who has nothing to enter 
on the credit side of his account book, but always some- 
r thing te enter on the debit side, (s sure to turn a bankrupt 
in po time. A man who cannot assimilate food and 
thereby recoup the wasted tissues of his body, is already 
in the clutches of death. The foolishness of the Hindus 
and the Parsis in this matter went to sugb a ^leat length, 
that even when a person lapsed away unintentionally;’ or 
was converted by force, he could never think of coming 
back to the religion of his fore-fathers, however willing he 
might be to do so. He was a loss to the Vedic Church, 
for generations together. It was Guru Govinda who. saved 
the Arya culture from this slow hut sure death. Guru 
Govinda prescribed the Pahul, not only for the .re-conver- 
sion of them who had strayed away from the Vedic 
Church, he also had no hesitation in admittijig new 
recruits even from those who are Christians or Musalmans 
by birth. ‘ Whoever was willing to come, was to be 
allowed to coitie. 

vfm ’A 

fiRR qs^ sir ^ ^ I 

^ ^ ^ II . 

* c — Gita Govindam (Surya Prakash) 
The administration of Pahul on a large scale brouglu 
so much strength to the Sikh community, that in no time 
it could beard the lion in his den. The Afghan mother 
is even now heard silencing her son with the name o^ 
H^ri Sing Nalua.^ The Pahul ceremony hes been giver 

1. ^“Hari Raghle da” (Haria has come) — Tales from 
Sikh History : Khalsa Historical Society, Rawalpmdl. 
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the nlme ofVAmrita Sanskar' by the bikh|. And ’ as a 
matter of fact also, it acted as a manna *in reviving th% 
moribunj) Hindus and justified the nam^ of ‘Nectar*, fn' 
order that there might not be any difficulty in its adminis^ 
tr^ion, Guru Govinda ijiade the 'ceremony very simple. 
"Any five Sikhs can administer the PahuL Some water is 
placed in a pot, and a cross-mark is drawn on the v\^ater 
with a Khanda (two-edged sword), and the water is then 
sprinkled the head of the convertite, and he di4nks 
a portion of it with the name of Bahe Guru (The Great 
Lord) *and the ceremony is over. Any five Sikhs can* 
conduct the ceremony. No priest is required for the, 
*purpose,*and there is no need of expatiation or any other 
preparatory or collateral rite. 

Paj^tly because the procedure of conversion has* beep 
made very simple, and partly because it has been laid 
down as the dujy of every Sikh to gather one recruit at 
•least in his life-time, it is hoped that the Sikli cult will 
spreacf over the whole of the world- In Christianity, the 
work of preaching the religion has been left ip the band& 

^ *of th^ professional missionaries. In Islam every private 
indivic^ial teikes interest in the propagation of* hi^ faith- 
Christianity is thus losing ground in South Africa, in cbm* 
j3etition*with Jslamj By making it the duty of every 
Sikh to give his quota to*th^ propagation of the faith. Guru 
Govinda ensures its expansion at least as much as thatto^ 
Islam. It is not even three hundred yeans that Guru Go-, ^ 
• vinda started his campaign. All ifs days of gl 9 ry still lie 
jahead. 

The Suddhi movement has given ri^e to a bitter con- ^ 

> tfr over sy ^ both amongst the Hindus and amongst the 
Pa*rsi8. # T4ie house is divided against itsetf, which »must 

^ ’9 • 1 

> • 1. Staddard--ffhc Rising Tide of Colour, p. 65. 
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be stdpped. J^nd this can be stopped^ if 'the wdrk of 
^udcKii be left entirely in the hands of the Sikhs« Once 
a^m£^n has entered into the Vedic confederacy, through the 
gate of Sikhism, and has learnt to have regard for Aryan 
traditions (viz., the CoW, the Gaines and the Gayatri), 
kfter he has grown to love the Bhagavad Gita, his admis-** 
sionf into the Hindu or the Parsi fold, if necessary, would 
be an easy step. The Sikh Circle is made up of exactly 
the half of the Hindu and the Parsi circles^ cci?sisting of 
the portion that is common to both. ’ ’ ‘ 



lpter*marriage is prevalent between the Hindus and 
the Sikhs. ^ A Brahmin priest often conducts the religious 
ceremonies of th^ Sikhs/ Thus for a Hindu to become a 
Sikh, qr for a Sikh to become a Hindu, is a matter of 
personal choice only. It njay be as frequent as for a 
Vaisnava to become a Sakta, or for a Sakt^ to become a, 
V&snava. There would be nothing unusual in it to 
v^tiract the notice of the outsider,^ '* I muat first make it 
, clear thAt for a Mindu'to change to Sikhism is not a con-^ 
version, nof is it a lesser evil, as soiVie are inclined to 
think. Conversion implies embracing an alien faith.^ 

1. ( i ) Govinda Das — Hindu Ethics, p. 30. 

/ii) Khaisa Review — 7th November, 1935, jg. 29. 

^ (iv^ Qr^c— Ranjit Singh, p. 65. * ' 

2. Macauliffe— Sikh Religion — Vol. 1 (LitroSuction). 
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Nothing could he more ridiculous Uhan tcP suppose that 
Shyihism is alien to Hinduism. Mosf c^tainly it iJ no|,^ 
as it habisprung from Hinduism itself.*”^ Poet Tagore 
also makes the matter plain : “What may be the political 
status of the Sikhs to-day, I cannot* make myself Ic^k upoi^ 
*them as very far away from the Hindu religion fo^ the 
simple reason that the fundamental ethical principles are 
practically the same. My father felt quite at home with 
his prayermnn^he Golden Temple {Amritsar). The Sikh 
religion scores on the other hand over Hinduism by its^ 
comparative freedom from dogma and the priestly rule. 
If the Sanatani Hindu of the upper classes would not be* 
prepared* to extend the ordinary rights of a civilised exist- 
efice^to the Harijans, they should not also cry against 
these unfortunate victims seeking shelter in the Sikh fold”ji 
In the same family, one brother may be a Hindu and 
another a Sikh, ^s there are in many families. .They have 
•common history, common traditions and common inter- 
ests. Thus the protection of the Hindu has been said to^ 
be the duty of the Sikh. 

^ ^ II 

— Gita^ovindam (Vicitra f^atak) 
The relation with the tarsi is etjually intimate. 

*5r II. 

— Gita Gooindam (Rahet-Nama) 
It is probably on account of this intimate relation 
between the Hindu, the Parsi and the Sij^h, that bigoted 
, Musa] mans hold all the three in equal hatred. Sultan 

* (• ^ ^ H 

1, Dr. Kurtabuti (vide Khalsa Review of t6» October, ft36). 

2. Adduce— I ^9-1 936. 
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Mahmud had ordered Firdausi to be trampled uni^ the 
<fpot W the elepheidt,^ because in his Shahnamah, he sijntgA 
the glory of all Zaroastrian Kings and not of a single 
Muslim King* Aurangzeb is said to have interdicted the 
ptudy o^ Hafiz’s Diwan, because oof the Sufism thab it 
teaches, and Iqbal ridicules Hafiz for the very same fault* 
(of l^fism).’ 

Be that as it may. the relation between the Hindu, 
the^arsi and the Sikh, is very close and intitfi&te. One 
can easily enter into the Sikh Church by mearis of Pahul* 
Baptism, and theki walk over to the Hindu or Parsi branch 
.if he so chooses. Thus the Pahul ceremony need not 
be considered as the gate-way to Sikhism alone, it .is the 
great porte to Hinduism and Parsi-ism as well. . By 
opening the gate of Pahul, Guru Govinda has Jaid the 
enemy low on the floor. May the Hindu and Parsi open 
their purse in giving unstinted suppor): to the Pahul 
ceremony more and more, and ever and ever. < ' 

7hat they are guided by the same scripture, flock to 
the same Gurudwara, join in the same congregational 
prajrer, pay Das^wandha, for the same purpose, .^submit _ 
to th^ arbitration of the same Gurumata,' and .go on. 
[»Igriinage to the same Ti^tha, increases the solidarity of 
the Community to such a great extent as to enable 
thum to pay any enemy back in his own coin. 

^ «' Hazrat Muheimmad wanted ^to bring about the unity 
. of mankind, by changing the Arya to an Anarya cult, and 
Guru Gov,inda tried to turn Anarysfs into Aryas. If*' 
the sublimity of the Veda, the Mother of all Scripture^, 

1. wm ft ^ I t 

, tR gn ^ qft II —Sitahnamfh. ' 

n o ‘"—Asrar-lUaui^u 
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and the excellence of the Gita, the Scripture of all' Scrip-* 
.tiifes. makes the Aryan culture a covetaljle one. thdi thfc 
attempU df Guru Govinda deserves •all our devotion. 
Moreover it would not do to forget the feet that the 
Unity of Mankind is langely dependent on the JJnity of 
Faiths, and Unity of Faiths presupposes a comprehensive 
Scripture. — one that is capable of synthesising the truth 
of all the rest. Otherwise there will be quarrel and strife 
in placp dfr unity. This is where the Semitic Prof)hets 
failed, for they lacked the spirit of synthesis, while Garu 
Govinda is on the way to success, fbr he knows the 
lesson and the value of synthesis. Thus he extols the^ 
Gita,< fbr in the matter of synthesis, no other book can 
surpass the Gita. It is calculated to synthesise not only 
all theceligions that there are, but also all those that may 
yet come to be. For no religion is conceivable which 
will consist of .factors other than the elements of Karma. 
Bhai^i and Jnana, in different proportions though they 
may be. The Gita provides for all the three Yoga$. And* 
Guru Govinda subscribes to it. As a matter of fact 
Gufu.Govmda adopts the ideal of the ^Unity of (^ests 
rather thai! the ‘Unity of Creeds’ to be the principle of 
his life, and thus he entertain^ as much love for tfifc Hindu 
as he does foV the Parsi ;• and he repeats and echoes the 
voice of the Gita — thef book of synthesis of the H4ndu 
and the Parsi cults. 

The Kara Wristlet prescribe by* Guru Govinda is 
only a modification of the Sacred Cord worn by the Hindu 
and the Parsi, and may be said to be the emblem of Hindu- 
^Parsi unity. The Hindu wears the Sasred Cord on th^ 
shouldev and the Parsi on the wrist. But both these 
coipe tb l)e cQncealed by the upper ga^n^ent^. intrepid 
»that Gurif CJovinda was, the idea of wearing the badge •of 
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national unity, eoncealetl under the robe, did «not appeal 
t6 hin/i. He gaVe directions that the cord was to be wopa^ 
openly on the wrwt. The sacred cord of the Hindu is 
made up of ^Karpasa thread, that of the Parsi, of wooL 
Both are^made of such s‘tuff as is table to be easily torn 
away by the admirers of Aurangzeb. Guru Govinda 
decided that the Sacred Cord of the Sikh would be made up 
of metal, which none could break. As iron is the 
cheapest of metals, and thus within the reach all, the 
democratic spirit of the Sikh has adopted the Iron-toir a^s 
the mark of National Unity. The Akalis, however, some- 
times put on a bangle of brass^ instead of one of iron. 

For facility of movement Guru Govinda recomnoend- 
id the use of Knickers in place of Dhoti, and he desired 
iv^ery 'Sikh to wear a Kripan as the mark of militancy. 
The Knicker, the Dagger and the Bangle are the insignia 
that point out the Sikh. 

During the period of mourning one does not shave 
himself. Foreign domination counts as a period of 
m'ourning for fhe nation. Long hairs may serve to remind 
one frequently of the central purpose of his^ life* 
These naay’be the considerations that led Guru Go^vinda 
to preserve his hairs.* Probably he remembered that 
Lord Krishna has been called «and 

AncLthe Sikhs, in imitation of Guru Govinda, .wear long 
hair and beard, and carry a comb on the he^d for dressing 
t^e hair. Those who Wiear the beard are called Keshdhari 
or extremist Sikhs, and^ others are caKed Sahajdhari or 
moderates* ^ * * 

But the Iron Wristlet is par excellence the character- ' 
iistic mark of the Sikh. It does not require to injure anyt 

J. i-wrat. fny — ^ p. 79. 

2. 25S 

" 3, Hairy. 
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limbs as piercing the lobe of the •ear for^ the Hindu, oi^ 
circumcission for the Musalman. It doSs not depelhd 
'any accidi^nce, such as keeping the Queue, which a bald 
man cannot grow. It is a modification of the same Sacred 
Cj^rd, that the Hindu apd Parsi \^ears, only that it is made 
* of a metal. It has also been said to be the indication of 
a 'dedicated life/ 

fl?RT^T htht i 

Now-a-days wlien all the nations of the world are coming 
to a common standard in the matter of tlress, the wristlet 
alone will serve to point out the Sikh to a brother-Sikh^ 
as well*as to others. 

The Veda, the Mahabharata and the Grantha-Seba 
may be said to be the three land-marks in the history «)f 
development of the Arya Religion. The Veda marks the 
birth of the ji'eligious consciousness, the Mahabharata 
mark^ its development, and the Grantha-Seba its demo- 
cratisation. Prinsi-Gatha is the essence of the Veda, the 
Gita is the essence of the Mahabharata, and the* Gita- 
Goviijdam^is the essence of the GrantharSeba. Th^Gita 
is the* best presentation of the Religion of the Veda, and 
Gita-Govindam is nothing biit.the application of the CJita 
to the collective life of the* Community. 

These three books have certain features which •are 
peculiar to them alorys. , The Veda is the earliest boolf 
the human race. The Mahabharsrta is the highest book, 
in the literatujres of the ancient World. It is encyclopaedic 
in its treatment?— Religion. Politics. Philosophy, History, 
Geography — there is no matter which tit does not deaU 
with. the same time the psychological development 
of* the maift chaj’acters has been depicteci wi^h sucli* skill, 
that it coUnpaVes tavoiirably with the best short Freribh 
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Stories of the Twentieth Century.^ The &antha<Seba 
giarkf; a new de^krfure in the compilation of Scriptures. It 
is'not the composition of one man, but a collection of fhe 
(Composition of many poets. They did not belong to one 
Province — some came from Bengal, some from Deccan, 
ind others from Guzrat. Nor do they belong to the same 
religi6n. As many as three of them are Musalmans. It 
should not, however, be supposed on that account, that the 
worjt lacks unity of purpose. The identity of Jthe Editor 
preserves the unity of the book. Nor should h brf lightly 
liupposed, that tlj^e importance of such a collection is not 
greater than that of Palgrave’s Golden Treasury or 
Mazumdar*s Chayanika. This claim is made, not^only on 
account of the supreme seriousness of the subject-mattq** 
dealt *with ; the claim is based also on the fact that' the 
compiler made the collection, while under an inspiration. 
That is the reason why Guru Arjuna preferred to be 
roasted aliv^ in boiling oil, rather than agree to change a 
single word of his collection.’ * 

t 'jThe Grantha-Seba is the model of the Scriptures 
of the future. A single book is no longer liliely tq. be, 
accepted as the * sole Gospel in future, and a collection 
froPi piany books may succeed. Judging by the test 
that “what is most inspiring is^ the most jnspired”® the 
Gr^tha-Seba, which brought *3 , nation into being, has' 
gof to be admitted as an inspired book. Well did the 
Gurus lay the foimdation of a Wdrld*Theosophical Society 
even in the dark days qf the Moghal R^ile. 

If any' one would allege that the Sikh dilt is Unvedic, 
it would only argue his own ignorance. The Sikh cult was' 

t 

1. Vaidya — Mahabharata — A Criticism. * 

^ •jnmft_434i— {sw-fpnr, p. 174 ) 4. 

3 . Ffttcfi'er*\9ilUainB — ^Thoughts on Go^ and 'Religion, p. 48. 
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proimilgatc^ only to save the Hindu and ^le Farsi* from 
extinction. It came, not to destroy the y%dic RelipoA, bu( 
to fulfil it. ^ About Nanak Shah, Guru povinda writes &s 
follows ; 

^ ^ I 

Rllt ^ ^ II 

a 

— Guru~GoVindam (Vicitra Natak) 

“N^nak Shah was so proficient in the Veda, 
th&t he wUs called a Vedi. And that enabled 
hkn to reform the religion-*’ 

That the Sikh cult is based on the Veda, will be, 
evident from its central formula which runs as “ aft* 
WljrW.” It is with this Mantram that the Grantha-Seba 
starts, ^d it is this sacred formula that is recited In all 
the ceremonies of the Sikhs. According to the Srutis, 
the utterance of Om-kara was prohibited in the presence 
of thf Sudras. Guru Nanak made Omkara a public utter- 
ance, without the restriction of caste or tribe. 

Omkara is the root mantra of the Vedai^ Thfc act 
•of tnjiking* Omkara accessible to all, , tantamounts to 
declaring that tbc Veda is accessible to all. In this view 
of the matter. Guru Nanak may be said to be the prtcursor 
,of Afaharsi* Dayanande Saraswati. Guru Nanak 
laid the foundations of the Sikh Society, and Gliru 
Govinda converted jt jnto a ‘Brotherhood of Liorts^^ 
This smgle act of his would serve to kee^) the meWy of 
’ Guru Govind^a ev* respected in the history oi Mankind.’ 

• ^ * * “ 

1 . 

.The'*6uddhi8te say (Paieii, tPm,en:*l ^ 

2. VaswaDi— in the Sikh Sanctuary, p. 30. 


SPOT: ^ ^ ^ • ^Gita^ /-8. 

ii) I — Gtta, 17-23 

• 2 \ grar ra L — Gi7«, 8-13. 
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s. . 

Ih the ba^e-*fietd[«of Kurukshetra, Lord (Crishnti had 
^red Arjuna o£ ^is effiminacy, and infused into him the 
Kshatriya spirit o^ fearlessness. On the same Kurukshetra 
bf yore. Guru Govinda echoed the self-same Gospel and 
brought into being, not <bne, but a whole race of Ar junas. 
The changed mental out-look operated on the physical* 
plane as well, and is a tangible and indelible evidence of 
the greatness of Guru Govinda. “A living spirit possesses 
therwhole Sikh people, and the impress of froyinda Sinha 
has not only elevated and altered the conStitulion of thqiir 
'’minds, but has operated materially and given anTiplitude 
to their physical frames.”^ ' 

We may leave out of account the case of the Punja-‘ 
bis, Kshatriyas or Jaths, who had been a martial race 
from*before. But of the five disciples, who were' the 
first to accept the mission, who surrendered themselves 
completely to the order of the Guru, and are known in 
the Sikh history as Ranch Piyara, (or the Beloved tFive) * 
as many as three were neither Punjabis, nor Kshatriyas.* 
Bhai Hukum Chand was a washerman of Guzrat. and 
Bh^i Saheb Chand, a Barber of Berar, and Bhai Himmat 
Rai,'ii potter of Orissa.^ Guzrat or Orissa hajS no reputa- 
tion fqr bravery, and the barber and the washerman has 
no position in the Hindu society. But these ^ere the 
firgt Sikhs, and yet tRe voice erf t;heir sons struck terror 
injo the heart of the Pathans, and arrested the onward 
Viarch of the Germans.* just as*" in' Bengal, the mother 
lulls the boy to sleep, by frightening him with the name* 

1. Cunningham— History of the Sikhs, p. 123. 

2. Kartar Sing — Life of Guru Govinda Sinha, p. 111. 

3. RTf , p. 41 . 

4. ^ (i) The Guru-Dwara Reform Movement J(Desa Seyak 

* ^Book^Agency). , * 

(ii)‘ p. 187. ^ 
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of th® Bargv (Marhatta horseman) the ^ghan niother, 
even now, lulls her hoy to sleep with*tllfe name Hari 
Singh NalvR'^ “Hari Ragh le da ( Idari has come ).y 
It was Ciuru Govinda who realised the ideal the Gita 
and brought the Gita tc^Iife. 

He seeks inspiration from the life ofjSrikrishna. 

^ fPl! 9 
^ qinig Rwrat • 

^ i%^f^ gR gpn li 

, — Gita-Govindam (^hagahatiki War) 

And stated that all that he did, was to translate the 
worids of the Lord into the current language. 

^FnfSt I 
II 

— Gita-Govindajfi (Krishnayatar) 

The Veda, the Gita and the Gita-Go’irindam-*— we 
cannot give*up any of them. The Vedic^antras wiU be 
used in our ceremonies, the Gita would point out tew us the 
goal of life, and the songs of the Gita-Govindam Will be 
on our HJds, as*we advance«in the march of life* 

Guru Govinda took « Aiore comprehensive view •of 
the Vedic Relig^n than any other reformer had or ' hfes 
done. 

The movement of Raja Kam Mohan Koy neglects 
the value of the Scripture. Yet the Scripture is the basis 
of religious nationalism. In consequence Brahmoism is 
liTnited to the educated few only, and has failed to rouse 

^ m 

L (i)- Latif— liistory of the I^njab, p. 496, 

• * (ii) p. 


R. 12 
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any e^thusiasrrr- ly me masses. It suffers from la£k of 

Vigour. 

Swami DayMianda’s movement is free cfrom tliis 
defect. Buit he did not take full notice of the Iranian 
branch «f the Vedic culture ; he does not also emphas^isc 
the Jruth that the Sastras were made for man, and not* 
man for the Sastras. He, therefore, left the question of 
the Niyoga where it was, and failed to evolve any system 

like the Gurumata for the decision of suchr perplexing 

• *1* 
«matters* < 

Both Sri Krishna Chaitanya and Ram Krishna Param- 
*hansa reached perfection in the way of the BhaktSyoga. 
In the intensity of the love for God, few can be con>pared’ 
with^Sri Krishna Chaitanya. The Madhurya sentiment 
finds its highest and the purest expression in him.^ While 
Ram Krishna is noted for the extensity of love. He 
worshipped God with all the six varieties of love — Santa, 
Dasya, Sauta, Sakhya, Madhurya and Vatsalya,^ But 
peithcr of them two, took up the task of nation-building. 
It is ‘in GuntGovinda that we find the combination of deep 
religious devotion with rare constructive ability. 

^ Guru Govinda combines the Hindu and th^, Parsi 
cultures. He not only toojk up the spirit of Parsi culture 
(viz., an-iconic worsljip) but its form as well. He tool 
up the Parsi mode of dress Viz., (Paijama), 
^^Ackan). and (Knickers). JhleJreely used the Persiai 

language as well.* Th^ Jafarnama, which forms a portioi 
of the second part of the Grantha-Seb&, has been compos 
ed entirely in Persian. One can find in it tke homi^ge c 
Guru Govinda paid to Akala, in the language of the othe 
branch of our Aryan forefathers. 

^ qra I 
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i«n5 ‘ 

«n5R[R' ar^ ll 

— Gita-Gooindam (Jafarnama^ 
"Aurangzeb’s vanity rests on land and T^eziith. 

My shelter is adoriible Akal.*’ 

Many a Hindu feels elated at the idea of claiming 
kinship with a powerful community like the Sikhs. *But 
when the Sikhs say that they are not Hindus, these people 
get annoyed, ^d either cut off all connections with ‘the 
S|khs, or their energies in proving that the Sikhs are 
Hindus' In consequence, the Sikhs repeat with greater 
force* that they are not Hindus. Sardar Kartar Singh,, 
‘in his ^exi^el lent work on the life of Guru Govinda makes 
the "statement, unpalatable to most Hindus, that the 
attempt to prove that the Sikhs are Hindus “ is bound t 0 
fail *** and Sardar Kuhn Sinh writes a book under the name 
“fW “We are not Hindus**, 

' there can be no denying that Guru Govinda was not 
a Hindu, and that Sikhism is not another sect of Hinfluism 
like that of the Saktas, Vaishnavas, Ramanujis on the 
Radha SwSmis. Guru Govinda had come down to 
combine the# Hindu and the Parsi cults. To cal! hipi only 
a Hindu, is as much a mistake as to call him only a •Parsi, 
(on seeiilg his Pay jama anclAckan). Neither the Hindu 
nor the Parsi element in hi5 make-up can be altogether 
denied. He is the joint product of the two branches 
the Atharva Veda — t^e Aindu and the Parsi branCh. He. 
,is the representative of both the branches of ,the Vedic 
culture i.e., he*isa Hindu-Parsi and a Parsi-Hindu. 

1. is a name of God in the Persiw. It is derived 

frtjm ‘ ’ which is the word for an angel i n th e Za^strun 

literature. * In the Veda we find the fornv as as Hit 

1-89-8. 

2*. Kartar Singh— Life of Guru Govinda Sinha, p. 286. 
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' Of course even Amongst the Sikhs, (here Ivas a 
dass W people, Who liked to identify the Sikhs with the 
hfindus. In consequence Icons began to be kept in the 
(juru-dwar^s, and the caste-system also began to raise its 
head ste/)lthily,^ Some Hindus thipk that this was a move 
in the right direction. They fail to see that these customs^ 
are repulsive to their Parsi brethren. What is worse still, 
these customs would operate to break up the solidarity of 
the Sikh and make him as week as the Hindu.^ There is 
^n© surer way to render the attempts of* Gutu Govin^a 
abortive. Let them think over coolly and they will find 

^.that there is no reason to take exception to the desire of 
the Sikhs to continue as a distinct community.. If the' 
Sikhs lose their distinct traits, it is a great loss to* the 
blindus and not a gain. 


By counting the Sikhs as Hindus, the numerical 
strength ofcthe Hindus may appear a little larger for the 
time being, but if thereby the Sikhs lose their chanfeicteri- ’ 
l^tic niobility and become as inert as the other Hindus, that 
woufd be no\hing short of a disaster to the Hindus. 

**The vitality of the Vedic Religion, the {orce of its 
expansion, is laid in the Sikh; He represents the progres- 
sive element of the Vedic conf^deracy-its dynamic aspect. 
If <:he soul-force of the Sikh is*kijied, if the Sikh is robbed 
oft this vitality, and rendered as innocuous as the Hindu 
.or the Parsi. the«flamq of the Veclic^ Religion would also 
die out.’ h is, therefoVe, a matter of congratulation that ^ 
the Sinh-Sabhas, and the Akali associations, under the 
lead of the Chief Khalsa Dewan and Siromani Gurudwara 


1. ^ (i) MacauUfe— Sikh Religion, Vol. I (Introduotion). 

(ii) 15 ® Modern Religious Movements in India, p.*340. 

2. MacnicoMndian Ibeism, p. 136- 
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PrabandhaW* Committee, are taking step^^to ensure the 
preservation of the special features of tlie Sikh charactee.^ 

An . extract may be made here from The auto-biography 
of Babu Rajnarayan Basu. to explain the relation between 
tho Vedic Religion and the Sikh Cult. “Many leading mejj 
W Calcutta like Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra and others .were 
present at my lecture ‘On the Superiority of Hinduism*. 
Dr. Mitra told me afterwards ‘When you said that the 
religion^of* the^Veda, and the present-day Hinduism are 
one and the same, though they may look different,* 
could not follow you. But when you added, that the boy 
Ramacandra is the same individual, as the adult Rama-* . 
candra, though they look different, the matter was clear 
to me. 

Asja matter of fact the relation of the Sikh cult it) 
Hinduism is as intimate as possible. “The Brahmin priests 
help them to wed, help them to die, and help Jtheir souls 
after c[path to obtain a state of bliss. “Except in the 
mode of performing public worship, and in the profession 
of benevolent sentiment for all mankind, there is ’ little 
diffeVejice Tbetween a Nirmala Sikh and an Orthodox 
Hindu/** The. Hindu and the Sikh intermarry, and, in 
the same family one brother may be a Hindu and a!\other 
p Sikh.^ The ‘Sikhs also observe thp Dipali and the Holi 
festivals along with the Hindus/ * 

1. The Gurudwars^ RWorm Movement (The Desji Sevalf^ 
Book Agency), p. 163.^ 

2. p. 87. 

3. * Macauliff e-Sikh Religion, Vol. I-Pl. VII (Introduction). 

4. (i) Wilson-Essays on the Religion of She Hindus,, Vol. II, 

p.M42. ^ 

» (ii)^ Macnicol — Indian Theism, p. 154- 

!k Gdvind^ Dtos — Hindu Ethics, p. 30. 

6. MaAuliflFe— ^ikh Religion, Vol. II^ p. 79. 
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Those, therefore, Vho rush to make the statftmetit 
^at ^'Sikhism a ‘form of Islam bereft of circumcision 
and cow-slaughteri"^ are deluded by the long beard of the 
&kh. Neifh er their insight is keen, nor have they any 
acquain^nce with the Slikh literature. Not to speak of ^he 
Sikh literature, they have little knowledge of the religious' 
history of India on the whole. 

Guru Nanak laid the foundation of the Sikh cult. He 
appeared subsequent to Kavir. And a greaV many sayings 
of Kavir have found place in the Grantha-Sebfei. So let jus 
start with Kavir r 

Kavir is said to have been a Jolha (Muslim weaver) by 
birth. Thus the belief is very common that he had. tried* 
to combine the Hindu and the Musalman Religions. Bfit 
tiie influence of Islam on Kavir is almost nil. H^; was to 
all intents and purposes, a Hindu. He had taken initiation 
at the hands of Ramanuja, the chief Vaisjinava reformer 
of the age. The name “Rama” was his Ista-Mantra, or* 
supreme sacred formula. He had implicit faith in the Law 
of K^arma and Rebirth, which are repugnant to Islam. 
Thejre is thus lijttle reason for thinking hiAi to be A 
Musalman.* • 

t • 

This is so far as Kavir is concerned. Nanak Shaha 
* , 

moves one step further towards Hinduism.* His sacrecj 

formula reminds‘one of the Rigvedic line. 

^ I ” (Rigveda.^l-164f-46). 

» * He* had rejeftted i^onolatry but did hot give up Hindu 

Mythology.® 

1. Vide quotations in . , . 

j (i) Raja tGopal Chariar-The Vaishnava Reformers of 

India, p. 118. 

e (ii) Vaswani-In the Sikh Sanctury, p. 84. « 

£. Fa rqnhfirrOut lines of Religious Literature, p. 3^33. 

3. u) Farquhar-Rcligious Literature pf India^ p. 337' 

(ii) Macnicol-indian Theism, p. 14V. 
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ijuru Qovinda advanced to the brink^ and composed# 
the hymn of Chandi/ It is Guru Govind^ twho gave to thp 
'Sikh cult ^ts present form. He is the Ipast Islamized. He 
rather tried to cure Sikhism of its Islamic influence if any. 

^ Of course the Sikhs are ftot Hindus. * There are 

* certain elements in the Sikh cult (such as icdnoclasnt) 
which are oppK>sed to Hindu sentiment. But dimply 
because they are un-Hindu, it would be rash to infer that 
they arCj^yn-yedic Those who, through the graoe of 
Maghavan*Zar^thustra. have got any acquaintance with 
the Bhargava Upastha, know it quite wpll that the Angi^ 
rasa »Veda does not constitute the whole of the Atharva 
Veda — ^jhe Bhargava Veda has an equal claim. The Veda' 
does not provide for the worship of the Deva (carnate) 
aloAe, it provides for the worship of the Asura (disinoana^e) 
as well. Thus the un-Hindu is not necessarily the un- 
Vedic. 

^The un-Hindu elements that there are In the Sikh 
cult, Nanak Shaha had derived from the, Bhargava Veda. , 
This is why the Muslim historians say that Guru ^anak 

* got I his inspiration from Khizir himself.’ Muslim tradi- 
tionisls, v^hen they want to avoid making .any 'direct 
mention of Zarathustra, refer to him as Khizii;. ’The 
word Khizir ^means ‘ever-green, ’ 'ever-living*. The 'H* 
of Sanskrit becomes changed to 'Z' in Zend [e. g. Abijm = 
Azem (I) ; Bahu = Bazu (hand)]. Thus the word 
becomes changed to^^ in Zend. ^ The^ word Eje meaflis 
'flash.* It is conuected with the Same root as (dawn)/ 

(^^+^3^2, Green Glow) means one, wliose appear- 

* ance is ever-green (fresh). Thus the words Khizir and 
Zarathustra agree in their import. Zarathustra is the 

A 

1. ¥*afquha{k-OutUnes of Religious Lite/ature, p. 

* 2. Cynnhigh%m-The History of the Sikhs, p. 56. • 
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' ' ' 1 ' r ' 

Prophet of Iraq. It is* said that all the Sufis receive^ their 
ifispirlation from- Khizir alone.^ The Sufi movement took 
its birth in Iran. |3efore it came in contact with Persia, 
and got a glimpse of Zarathustra, there had been no 
Sufism in Islam. It is dn the Persian sect of the Shias. 

r 

that Khizir has a greater hold. [The Nawab of Mur- 
shidabad still performs the Bera Ceremony in the month 
of Bhadra. in memory of Khizir.] All these facts tend 
to identify Khizir with Zarathustra. <. * * 

The Koran also refers to Khizir ancT suggests, that 
Moses got his inspiration from Prophet Khizir.* In plain 
language this means that Moses founded Judaism on the 
model of Zarathustra s cult. Islam is only a modification 
of Judaism. Thus the cult of Zarathustra would seem to 
bf the ultimate source of the Semitic Faiths. If it was 
possible, for Semitic Prophets like Moses and Muhammad 
to follow the model of Zarathustra, it was far more easy 
for Guru Nanak, an Arya that he was, to walk in iirmita* 
tion of Maghavaa Zarathustra. If one sees in the Sikh 
cult^ «.the influence, not of Parsi-ism, but of Islam, his 
illusion is as great as that Duryodhana, who through^ the 
Mag'ic pf Maya, mistook glass for water in the Durbar of 
Yudisbthira. 

Moreover though Guru Nanak had again and again 
made friendly overtures to the' Musalmans, by declaring 
the unity of the Puran and the Koranp the inhuman 
Itortures chat were inflicted on the Sikhs (being, under a 
Royal edict even hunted down like wild beasts whenever 
found),* made the feelings of the Sikhs subsequently very 

^ 1. Browne-Lit-erary History of Persia, Vol. 11. , p. 498. 

2. Koran-Sura, 18-65. 

3. Roya’ edict was issued ordering all who pro^ssed ;he 
religion ofcMac^ak.tt be taken and put to death whenever found.’’ — 
Oanda Singh*Life of Banda Singh Bahadur, p. 255! 
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bitter to the Musalmans. Ahmad Shah Abdali had defiled 
the Hari Mandir (Golden Temple) at Aftirftsar by killings 
a cow th§r©. The Sikhs are not timid* like their Hindu^ 
brothers. They retaliated and got the temple washed 
witji the blood of pigs by Afgans in chains, at th^ point^ 
6f the bayonet.^ The Nihang Sikhs still carry the tusk 
of a boar within their turbans. Whenever they have to 
take any food touched by a Musalman, they would purify 
it, by contact with the boar's tusk.* The Akalis could ill 
tolerate the Muezzin’s call."* There is therefore not much 
reason to think that the Sikhs are Islamiz(3d. 

Of course the Sikh cult gives as much freedom from 
the unoeoessary restrictions on food, drink, marriage and 
thte like, as Islam does, and thus there is a similarity with 
Islana in this respect. But one might say that the simi^ 
larity is not greater than that between two contending 
armies similarly armed. If Islam was to be given a fight, 
it mus% not be allowed to stand on a vantage ground ; 
that is what the Sikh Gurus aimed at. 

The Musalman has not to search for a particular 
Ootra*ojr Kula in order to contract a valid marriage,, ^ he 
has not ;to enquire about the caste in engaging a 'coqk, 
he is not dependent on a priest i.n order to perform* the 
last rites of his 'father. There is nq • restriction to the 
scope of his expansion, and the Musalman spreads over in 
all directions liko a drop o/ oil on the water. ^ ^ 

9 

The result is not far to seek. , buddhism makes the 
' Hindus akin to,Jthe Burmese. But not a single Hindu 
family lias settled in Burmah, while the number of the 

.. 9 

• 1. Cunningham-History of the Sikhs, p. 149, 

2. p. 27. u 

3. » (i)' iU. 

(ii) (JrifiSn-Kinjit Singh, p, 136. 
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Musalmans that have ""gone over from Chil;tagon|[> and 
married and s£ttl^ there is legion. The Namasudras 
are better cultivatK>rs than the Musalmans, nvore thrifty 
and more j>ains taking. But when a new Char-land arises 
in the Padma, thousands of Musalmans flock there, .but 
not a single Namasudra ventures. He is always hesitating 
as to whether he will be able to secure a barber, a 
washerman, a priest or a fellow-casteman.^ The Sikh 
has no caste to lose and is not afraid of these^bugbears. 

‘ Islam places no weight on birth or ca^te or class. 
It affords the fiillest scope for the development of one’s 
. personality. It does not forbid the use of arms to the 
weaver, or the use of the scripture to the oilman.’ It 
does not close the throne to the son of a slave. This 
<r!iberality of Islam acts as a strong incentive ,to every 
individual Musalman, and mobilises the whole society and 
is a source of strength to the community,. The outlook of 
the Sikh is equally broad and procures for him a greatei 
streifgth, for thanks to the lesson of the Gurus, he is 
better disciplined. The Sikh is afraid of nothing, and is, 
therefore, independent of everything. The p>en-picture 
drawn by poet Nabin Sen is truer of the Sikh. 

^ I 

. 5P3IT 55 MFiNnCt 11" 

** Boldness is my only stock, and the sw6rd 
the only companion. The Sea is my ride, and 

J. p. 71. ^ 

' 2. iAbia HaKifa was a Weaver, Bukhari,r an Oilman.^ Their 
^ position in Islam is next to Hazrat Muhaikmad alone. \ 
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Ae star, is my guide. I rely on* my ow|i strength 

alone, and the battle*fidd is my lied and the* 

Guru ,is my only saviour." j 

To Kold that Sikhism is an immitation of Islam is a 

Ihr^e assumption* Th^ sect oP the Vira Saivas had 

flourished in the country long before the Musalmans 

came. Theirs is a cult of personal God, yet they do* not 

permit iconolatry. They have no caste prejudices — people 

of all cast^.<l dipe together. There is no child-marrJage 

aipongst thcAn. ^Remarriage of widows is permitted.^ AH 

these customs, the Sikh inherited from the Vira Saiva, 

The only feature in which the Sikh differs is that, 

iinlike the Vira Saiva, he does not shun a meat diet. No 

doubt before the time of Guru Hara Govinda the Sikhs 

also Vere restricted to a vegetarian diet. But that wai'rior,- 

prophet removed the restrictions in this matter and Guru 

Govinda confirmed the practice unmistakeably by permit- 

..ting the slaughter of a goat in the hermitage of Madhodas 

Vairagi, subsequently known as Banda »Bahadur.* ^ The 

meat diet is recommended by the Agama School, and the 

Sikh^ult seems to be the result of the fusion of the Vira 

*» , . 

“ Saivas and the Agamites. 

The Auto-biography of Guru Govinda Sinha 
•nSE or the Wonderful Dra5na> as it i^ called) makes a 
reference to the mother-c’ilt*of the Agama. 

^ SJW I 

^ spftRT iT 

II 

'* — Vieitra Natak 

*1. (i\ Farquhar — Outline of Religious Histooy, p. 263.* ^ 

(ii) Ma<snicbl — Indian Theism^ p. 179. 

2. p. 233. 
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“1 spen^ |n austerity some time in worshipping 
Kalika (thfe dhergy of Mahakal Akal) on the ^ 
summit of Sa^ta Sringa where King Pancki , had 
practised discipline in old days.** 

The ideal of the Agama as delineated in the Maha- 
niryana Tantra deserves a comparison with the practicaf 
turn that Guru Govinda gave to it in framing the Sikh 
Community, 

There is to be only one caste-the ca^telefs caste. 
They will be called Htm^s (Samanyas) or Democrats. 

Mahanivara Tantra (Chapter 8-Verse 4.) 
They are entitled to follow the three professions : the 
Pen. the Sword and the Plough-of the three leading 
castes. 

Mahanirvan Tantra^ 8-11 
They would unite in ^ or congregational prayer. 

Mahanirvan TGn/rfl,^8-206 
There is nc distinction of tribe and caste, in congre- 
gational prayer, 

Mahanirvan Tantra^ 8-219 
Nor need of any icon. » 

Mahanirvan Tantra, 8-210 
The merit of a prayer in*, the congregation i is infi- 
nitely greater than individual prayer. 

Mahanirvan Tantra, 8-119 

•* r 

The merit of a conversion-of bringing a recruit to 
the Community-is incomparably greatef than that of 
any other service. 

Mahanirvan Tantra, 14—187 
Thanks to the imperfect education of the Universities, * 
there is ,nn. the« educated class a prejudice against the 
Tantras. But the Mahaniryana Tantrfc would be foui^d . 
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to be i&s chaste as a hand-book of * Ethics^ or Sociology. 
And it Certainly testifies the greatness of Guru Govmda, • 
tha{ he redifiimed all that was best in the Agama litera- 
ture. His father. Guru Tegh Bahadur came tc^ have an 
acquaintance with the Agama literature, during thq course 
of his tour in Assam. Agama is the cult of expansion, and 
Purana of contraction. And Guru Govinda could hardly 
afford to neglect the support that the Agama gives to the 
Philosophy .pf Self-Expression which is Guru Govinda’s 
me^thod of infterpreting the Veda. Dr. Sir Gokul Chand 
Narang, in his admirable book The Tixins formation of 
Sikhism gives an able account of the rise of the Sikh , 
Power, -In this thesis he has conclusively proved that the 
Sikh cult came into existence in order to resist the onset 
of Islam, and not to assist it. 

Thus it has been held by competent authorities that 
Islam touched only the outer fringes of Hinduism, and had 
iOo inflpence on its basic principles.^ 

On the other hand regarding the influence of Hinduism 
on Islam, we might refer to what a Musalman ^author ^ has 
said viz. that there is a secret desire in the; heart of many 
of therq to be known as Hindus. “Nothing pleases them 
more than when they are mistaken for Hindus.” 

Muslim Review (March 1932, p. 7) 
All honour is due to the great Prophet who enabled 
Hindus and Paysis to maintain this superiority. The^ 
Hindus were going to die of inanition, and Guru Govinda 
' saved them from thdt sure death. (!)nly he can appreciate 
the greatness of Guru Govinda who has ever earnestly 
, attempted a solution of the National needs.* 

1. (i) ‘Farquhar- Outline of Religious Literature, p, 2 . , 
(iO'^Macken^ie-Hindu Etbics, p. 181. 

2 ! sRFogflfw p. 71. 
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The Hind*j has cast off his age-long lethar^ and 
timidity, and stkrtbd a march of conquest* And Guru 
Govinda is the leader of that march of triumphi^ ^ 


Prior to his time, ho genera^ ever conceived the idea 
of raising an army from men who were believed to be 
unclean or polluted from the time of their birth. But the 
inspiration of the tenth Guru altered what had hitherto 
been deemed the dregs of humanity, into v^arriprs, whose 
powers and loyalty never failed their leaders/ 


The Vedic culture has sometimes been compared 
to an octopus which sucks out the life>bIood of any 
other animal that comes within its grip and then throv^s 
away the dead bones/ Many a race — Tartars and Huns, 
bravidians and Sumerians — have lost their individuality 
and been assimilated to it. Guru Govinda started the* 
movement for re-absorbing the Musalmans. 


^ 'Islam got the better of the Hindus and the Parsis 
and of the Jews and the Christians as well.^ The hold 
of .Islam on its followers is very great. Once a * people 
accepted Islam they were never known to have recanted.^ 
Guru Govinda worked a miracle. Thousands of Musal- 
mans like Sayed Buddha Shah, took shelter in Guru. 
Govinda, and fought against his* enemies. The hold of 
. the Sikh Panth on its followers ms .greatci' than that of 


1. M&cauliffe — Sikh Religion, Vol. 1 (IntroJuction). 

2. Macauliffe— The Sikh Religion, Vol. V, p. 100. 

3. (i) Vincent Smith — History of India, p. 368. 

^ (ii) Macauliffe — Sikh Religion, Vol. I (Introduction) 

4. Stoddard — The Rising Tide of Colour, p, 65. 
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IslamJ* Thejf, have died by thousands but^i^ver recahted. 
Reverence for the Scripture and con^eg&tional prayer ^ 
keep them straight in the path. 

Then again the Sikh Panth succeeds in^ a degree 
greater than any othei; previous faith, in copibining^ 
k*estraint and mobility, the spirit of self-control and the 
spirit of self-development. The self-restraint of the Sikh 
has not made him a libertine. Freedom, in his case, (as 
in some religiop) has not degenerated into licence. He has 
reijpoved the ‘conflict betv^een politics and religion. He 
does not eschew all politics from religion like the Hindu, 
nor does he want to force his religion on others with the 
help of the sword. He is confident that its intrinsic 
worth will win for Sikhism the hearts of all those who 
believe in God or men. ' » 

The detractors say that “the Koran or the Sword” 
were the usual alternatives of Islam, The friends deny 
^his*. ^Bul even they cannot deny that “the Koran or the 
Jiziya” were the two alternatives.^ This attitude^ can 
hardly be justified. Yet the Parsis and the Hindus meekly 
submitted to* it, for disbanded and disunit^jd as they were, 
'they di<i notice any way out The Sikh teaches tljem as 
to how to put a stop to this great inequity. • 

1. Cf. Tagore 

I 

m HR 
’ R# HTHT 11 

— Katha 0 Kahini 

“Taru Sinh replied — Thanks for your mercy. Your want my 
h?,irs (religion) alone. 1 shall give something ftiore, my head as 
^well.*’ 

2. Sell— Faith^ of .Islam, p. 363. 

3. Sell-rHiktoripal Development of the Koran, p. 120, * 
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The Sang^t alone can resist the onslaugjht of islam. 
<»For 'it was organised by Guru Govinda for that purpose, 
but to conclude oi^. that account that Guru Govmda intend* 
ed the annihilation of Islam, is to commit a grave error. 
He had talken up the ai^ms in deface, and never in offence. 
And in defence also he took up the arms only when all 
other means failed. Firstly he had never lost sight of the 
fact that all men are equally the sons of the same God, 


irr&pective of being an Arya or an Anarya^ 

WT I 

II 


-'Gita Govindam (Chauvis Avatar) 


Secondly he was fully aware that even as a matter pf 
policy, if not as one of principle, there should be amity 
between the different people living in the same, country. 
For when the nation is divided in rival groups, which lose 
their energy in fighting with each other, it is sure to fall a 
prey to a third party which does not dissipate its energy 
in that way. just as the members of the family have to 
put up with each other’s drawbacks, in order to keep the 
family intact, similar is the case with people living’ in the 
safnejcountry. They have to avoid all matters that bring 
about the disruption of *the National State. So Guru 
Qovinda asked them^to live in mutual friendliness. 

it 


It is {be same idea that moved Mahatma Gandhi to 
offer a blank cheque lo the Musalmans, at the Round 
Table Conferen'’.e. 

A spirit of healthy comparison is inevitable, nay even 
desirable, between people of different faithsi. - But that 
should not degenerate into hostility. 
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the anecdote of Birbal is very iri^Aructive ii\ this 
in^ter. Akbar drew a line on the ground and asked hii 
courtier& td make it smaller^ without touching the line« 
7hey were at their wit*s end. Bijrbal knew the solution. 
He> drew a bigger line by its side, and ^the former linQ 
looked smaller. If the Hindu wants to surpass the Mysal- 
man. let him do so. by increasing his own stature and not 
by shortening the Musalman. Similarly let the Musal- 
man al^o tittam^a greater length instead of cutting the 
Hindu short. But if instead of doing that, they try ^o, 
injure each other, both of them will be weakened thereby 
and both of them will fall to the ground. That is nothing* 
short of political suicide. 

The Church and the State are the two institu|ions, 
that unite men together, each in its own way-one on tHfe 
basis of a common country, and the other on the basis of 
a common scripture. There need not be any antagonism 
'between the two. On the other hand, the work of one 
may be supplemented by the other, Kach shouM be, 
allowed to work in its own sphere. Those ivho realise 
tbat fhe 'Unity of Mankind* is the ultimate goal of bpth, 
do not identtfy the State with any particular Religion, ^nd 
thereby ruin the very purpose (viz. the Unity of Mankind) 
fpr which both* the Church *find the .State were brought 
into existence. Aurangzeb was the greatest offender In 
this respect, anc) the oply#thing that he succeeded in doinjjd 
y;as to create dissension and brinf/ unhkppiness to the ' 
dand of his birth. 

Gur^j Govinda removed the conflict. Me showed the 
way as to how a powerful religious organisation may 
exist side by side without encroaching on the grounds of 
the State/ He desired that the State should ^oU be • un- 
jfrjendly to a r^igion, and that a Religion should not be 
R. 13 
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* ' 4 # 

unfriendly to tlliQ State. That was the r^son of his 
^liance with Bahadur Shah. He demonstrated that, he 
bore no ill-will t6 the Government, simply •because a 
Musalman was at the hpad of its affairs. He fought with 
Aurangzeb’s Government, because it had forfeited c its 
right of allegiance, by putting the Hindus under disqualifi- 
cation, simply because of their being Hindus. But when 
the ban was lifted he ceased to fight. 

He paved the way of human unity fuitfier f)y* remov- 
*ing the conflict b^etween the two branches of the Vedic 
culture, the Hindu and the Parsi. The missions of 
candra and Zarathustra were fulfilled in him. He re-, 
moved the imperfection caused by the loss of the Bhay*- 
gava^^Veda. He reclaimed the Veda. • 

Guru (jovinda had adopted the Parsi culture. He 
used to put on Dukula and Kanchuka (Paijama and 
Ackan), did not recognise the casle-systeni, and did not, 
approve of image-worship. But he did not drift’ away 
from the Hipdu traditions. He had belief in the doctrine of 
incarnation which is a corner stone of the Hindu culture^. 

^ STSRIRI ll‘ 

' ;; — Gita Chvindam (Chauvis Avatara) 

’ He welcomed Parasu-Rama (Zarathustra), Rama- 
«>uandra, and Srikrishna, as divine inearnatMns and recc^* 

' nized the Veda t'o be l^e source of all Religions. 

5I5TT ^ if? I 

^ ^ II 

— Gita Govindam (Akalastuta) 

• 


* — UitCf 4t7 . 
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Veda i§ the bud, Gita is the blossom and Gita Govin- ' 
dam is its vitalising fruit. The bud gro])/vj jnto the fldwer^ 
tofl the flqwer into the fruit. They ar^ three-in-one affij 
one-in-three. One who has no love for the Veda, wiM 
pot appreciate the Gita Govindam! One who* does not 
'adopt the Gita Govindam, fails to reap the full benefit of 
the Veda, The Gita is their unity and strength. ’ *And 
the greatness of Guru Govinda lies in his bringing the 
Gita to lif^ in building up a community on the found^jtion 
oftheGita.* 

The Gita points out the goal that the Sikh journeys* 
to. k gives him the strength to live and the courage to 
•die. May the goal of his life be firmly fixed in his mind 
by the daily repetition of the immortal lines of the Divine 

Lay.’ . ’ , 

Guru Govinda has stated that he did nothing more 
than translate the Gita in the current language. 

^ I 
STRRT mfl; 

II 

— Gita Govindam (Krishnava!;ar) 

And he translated it as nc/body else has done, ?or he 
translated it in life as well/i 

9 ^ 

The Sikh-Sinha is the product of Hindu-Parsi uni^. 
And the Sikh lives thfe life of the Gita. The Gita^ is thfe** 
™ain scripture of t^e Vedanta Refigion. And Vedanta,' 
consisting as it* does, of Karma, Bhakti and Jnaha Yogas, 
IS the perfection of Religion. 

* Any religion can draw inspiration from the Vedanta. 
Thfe Vedanta is quite able to achieve the got)d that kjify of 
• the "three ^elrnitic* Religions — Judaism, Christianity, or 
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Ulam-^promiSM. Ue the other hand, re^gion <10 its 
,com[Slete and pen^fespt form is available only in the Vedanta. 
Without a grouhdipg in the Vedanta, one cannqj: apprm* 
Ate the relative worth of the three component parts of 
religion viz*. Karma Yoga, Bhakti Yoga and Jnana Yoga, 
Such a ^an is ilhable to reconcile the apparent discre* 
pancy that there is between one religion and another. 
Without a knowledge of the Vedanta, one cannot reap 
from any religion its highest benefit. Onlj' a, knowledge 
of the Vedanta can achieve that. ’ 

era.- ^ i 

gTOT ?ra: T%H 11 

If Hari is worshipped, what is the need of , 
austerity ? If Hari is not worshipped, what is , 
the good of austerity ? ” 

If one knows the Vedanta-Pentad, what is the need 
of Thora, .Bible, Koran ? If one does not know the 
Vedanta-Pentad what is the good of Thora-Bible-Koran ? 
tt*he Pentad of tlie Vedanta (consisting of the Dharma- 
padam and fhe Mulasutram, the Prisni, the Gf^Jtha and the 
Git?.) suffices for all that a man requires for the perfection 
of his religious experiences. 

The Holy Land of SaptarSindhu is the birth-place and 
the rearing ground bf. the Ved^lita, The Angirasa Indian 
ai^ the Bhargava Iranian are like its right and left flanks. 
«,Tne Vedic Rishi had a pre-visioniof<ts no^e stature, and 
in great ecstacy sang the following Rik. 

^ aiW qi?T: I 
l#f II 

W ^ I 

—Rigvfida 4 - 58-3 
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'Gautagia (of Karma Yoga)* and ^iardhamana (of' 
Jnana Yoga), together with Ramacandra &nd 2^zathu8ti^ 
'(the twin 4 >rophets of Bhakti Yoga), aralike its four horn^. 
Karma, Bhakti and Jnana Yogas — these thre^ paths are 
‘'like its three legs. Indian and Iranian culture ar^ its twp 
’heads. The seven branches of the Sindhu are lilfe its 
seven arms. It will persist through the three ages past, 
present and future. May the message of the Vedanta, in 
the voice^Qibthe Gita, roar like a bull throughout th» v^ole 
vyorld and 6 per*ate to diffuse strength and peace to all. 

— Mahabharat. 1-2-390 ' 

“ Whatever is here, is elsewhere, and wha^- 

evfr is not here, is nowhere/* 

For the uplift of Mankind, Guru Govinda holds 
up in his hands* the portrait of these five cardinal Pro- 
phets? Every one of them represents 9 distinct type #L 
character. 

*Gautafhaand Vardhamana are both* homeless apj^ho* 
rites, ^nd in this respect they differ from Ramacandra |ind 
Zarathustra, both of whom are house-holders. B&t the 
difference between Gautama ahd Vardhamana is also not 
less marked, Gautama is a cenobite (Vanaprastf|a) 
while VardhanvBina is^a hermit (Bhiksu)« Gautama us^ 
to live in monasteries, while Vardhamana roamed over* 
forests and hills. Gautama lived in solitude for };he sake of 
the dfevf lopment of his inner self but would as often come 
out to the •villages for the service of men« Vardhamana 
shunned gll society and retreated deeper into the forests* 
Gautama hhd to mix with men amd thus ^e,need of 
elotKes* ^ut*lt consisted of a loose garment — a Kaupinft 
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^ and a" Nicholar^^ Vardhamana had no nwd of^ any 
f^ver 'but a ctrip (loin-cloth). Gautama used to 
snaveoff his hair and beard. Vardhamana didrnot bring 
tke razor to use. Gautama wants to serve the public, 
and his posture is that of one ready to stand up for t^at 
purpose, Vardhamana is engrossed in deep meditation* 
with closed eyes. One will realise the difference bet- 
ween these two types, if he brings to his mind’s eye the 
pictdrq of a Yati of th(* Belur Math, and § «S;^nyasi of 
Haridwar, ' ' 

Ramacandrai and Zarathustra are both house-holders, 
both princely Kshatriyas. But the difference between 
them is also noticeable. Ramacandra is seated in the 
Mukta-Padmasana posture, which is peculiarly the India.! 
style. Zarathustra has the Virasana posture, in ’ the 
manner of the Persian, The robe of Ramacandra con- 
sists of unsewcd sheets, a ^ (Dhoti) and a ^ (Chadar). 
While the robe of Zarathustra has been cut and fitted up 
th^^ angles of ihe physical frame viz., a Dukula (Paija- 
ma) and a«Kanchuka (Ackan). Ramacandra puts on 
hat-like Mukuta,,and Zarathustra, a cap-like Kirita. The 
complexion of Ramacandra is dark brown, and that of 
Zaratihustra pure white. Ramacandra sits to the East, 
and Zarathustra on the West.. The diffe: :ence 'between 
a^Vlindu and a Parsi is illustrated in them. 

^ As regards the cloud -coloured youth, who holds a 
flute to 'his mouth, the crest of the peacock feathers on his 
head, and a garland of flowers round his neck, he who 
wears the yellow apron, takes his stand in the thrice-lean- 
ing posture, and ^dances on the hood of the serpent — the 

‘ 1., is^ that which has the shape of a ^ or v eil. It is 

corohjonly c^lle^l ?>ungi. is commonly known as Banyan 

(half-shirt). 
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cKarfns of kis endhanting beauty surpass >aH desa;iption. 
For in him, harmony and grace have riiached their perfej^ 
'^tion, So’long as there is in man an Esthetic sense, sp* 
long as he continues to be a being different frcjtn the moth 
arvd the worm, the anchanting image of , eharming 
’Srikrishna, is sure to catch hold of the skirt (5^) of 
human heart. He stands like a pillar, at the centre of the 
Aryan culture, and wields its vast locomotive easy in his 
hands, v£«tMike a hill (fhft) though it is. Guru (Jovinda 
does not make the vain attempt of describing the inesti-, 
mable charms of this Super-man, but in* profound rever- 
ence io that Master-Prophet, Guru Govinda picks up his' . 

' Democratic Conch and sounds again its universal note, 

~—KrishnavQtar 

If the message of Pancha Janya, echoed in the voice 
of Guru Govinda, fails to wake a man up, there is no 
longer any life left in him. He is dead and gone, IteyOWf* 
all hope.^ 

' 'The duties of a man’s life fall into* three s[Jier§s — 
those ihat e/ppertain to his individual life, those that'apper- 
,tain to his national life, and those that appertain to the 
jnternational life. Vardhaniana is busy with the individual 
good, Ramacandra and Zarathushtra are concerned w^fh 
national life, and Gaijtama is the type of internationei« 
existence. 

5 lndividual,_and'Society are related to each, other as 
mean% ^nd end. Society cannot advance until and unless 
the individuals do. Thus those who take “the greatest 
good of the greatest number” to be the goal of their life, 
can' attain dieir end only by doing good to.fhe^inslividuals. 
'^n the other hand* society is the environment of the indf*- 
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viduaj, 'i he dix^lopment ot the individual depends on 
l^e developmenf of his environment. A Gandhi is i^ot 
Ijkely to flourish in^the race of the Hottentots^ Thus those 
who take “fhe perfection of the individual” to be the goa\ 
9 f their rlife, cannot achieve that end without effecting 
improvement in the society. 

The good of the individual and the Society being 
thus interdependent, there is no real conflict between the 
Individual and the National life, or between OTJ^T^ational 
,artd the Inter-national life. All that we have got to 
remember, is thaf the greater good has got the greater 
claim. Thus National good must be preferred to Indivi- 
dual good, and International good to National. ‘ Other- ' 
wise, man cannot rise to the full height of his stature'. 
Htf'eannot be what he might have been. 

^ ^ I 

— Chandogya Upanisad 
“One can fi^d rest only in the Greatest/* 

International life is the highest life that we know of# 
But in order to reach the catholic view-point interna- 
tionahsln.^one has to pass through the gateway of nation- 
alisLn. 'How can he, who does not love his own natton, be 
expected to love all the nations of the world ? In, this age 
of Nationalism, it behoves us to approach in all humility; 
tl^5 twin Prophets of fAryan Nationalism, the two 
‘Tirthanjeara-Dharmarajas, Vena' Ramacahdra and Ratu 
Zarathushtra, and offer our homage to^them with all the 
love that we are capable of. 

JIKrawl I 

'in the name of Rudra, the Good ?hd the Infinite.’ 
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RAMACANDRA' AND ZARATHUSTR/i 


SRTFft — Agrahayan 1341 

(Translated) 

’ A 4ctailed discussion of Ramacandra, the Prophet of’ 
India, and Zarathustra, the Prophet of Iran, and their 
message is the subject matter of this book. The author has 
traced the relation of Zaroastrianism with the other Reli- 
gions of the world, and specially its homogeneity with 
Islam, and the consequent affinity of Islam to Hindu:^c%» 
The noble purpose of removing the Hindu-Muslim 
animosity, by explaining the root principles of Religion, is 
the one object of the book. There are in the book theories 
^and e^^planations with which we do not fully agree, but wx 
express our genuine esteem for the book, which is 
evidence of the deep erudition of the author. « He has an 
equal confpfiehension of the Hindu, Musliip and the Iranian 
Scriptures. A list of contents and an index woufd^Kave 
made for the' convenience of the reader, 

Sri ChINTAHARAN CHAKRAVMtTY. 

1 . DESH, 27th Chaitra 134!^, 10th April 1937 

(Translated) 

The mam theme oi thi book is a comparative study of 
Hinduism and the Religion of Zarathushtra , the Prophet of 
•Iran. But froir, the beginning to the end the purpose is 
very pat<jnt, that if the Indian Hindus and the Musalmans 
give up theirjanaticism and come to a mutual understand- 
ing in the light of the noble truths of the Iranian Religion, 
they will /eaiise the essential unity that untJerlies all, the 
three-Religion% and be able to live in peace! * This i$ wha^ 
,if, intended ' by the Veda, and repeated by the various 



apostjl.^s. But ifh^ortunately communalism has ^ot hold of 
fl|ie field at the p‘resfent day and none is prepared to hear 
the words of reasom Yet it must be said that thq aim of the 
author is a laudable one, and the more of such discussions 
we have, th& better it isrfor the country. 

How could the autlior make time to study so many* 
books, seems a mystery. His prodigious labour is simply 
wonderful, and we may repeat that there is no other book in 
Bengali which makes a comparative study of the religious 
philoscii^n.hy of India and Iran with such zeal aRdf’dei /option. 

•3/ ANANDA BAZAR PATRIKA, 21-12-43 , 4-4 37 
( 

'Translated) 

The power of original historical research displayed in 
presenting Atharvan Zarathustra in popular language and 
easy style is really commendable. 

4. HINDU MISSION 1339 (p. 167) 

(Translated) 

There is close kinship between the Hindus of India and , 
jtte Ahur a- worshippers of Persia. The Hindus ha^e lost 
iouch'' witli the other branch, on account of their own 
indifference. We deeply appreciate the attempt of the 
aiitl^q,t tv spread knowledge of the message of Zarat,bustra. 

5. G.^llRA DUTA, 17th Ashar 1340 

(Translated) 

The book is fascinliting. Ifr is impossible to praise too 
ni^ch the noble purpose, the deep knowledge and the wide 
-comprehension of the author. 

6. SJT. NAGENDRA NATH BASU (of the Viswakosa) 

Prachya Vidya Ma'iiarnav, 6-1-34. 
(Translated) 

The book is charming. No one else has before made a 
comparative st^idy like this, of the religious Philosophies of 
Vedic India and Ancient Iran, The book deserves wide 
circulation. . , 



7. BABU JHIRENDRA NATH DUTTA,^.a.,b.l.' 

Vice-President, Theosophical Society, ^4-5-2^) 
(Translated) 

1 d&me across some new ide\s in your book. Though*'! 
do not agree with all of them, yaw performance is really 
cipeditable. 

8. BABU SRIDHAR MAZUMDAR, m.a. 

The Vedanta Scholar, 

Rampurhat, 15-1-32. 
The has given ample proof of your vast kn^^wAedge 
of the priniipal religions of the world. Cry for unity has 
been raised in every quarter, but your bgok alone suppliei 
the l^ey. 

9. BABU JNAN CHANDRA BANERJEE, 

Sub-Judge, Bengal, 

lO-lp-1932. 

What has impressed me profoundly is the author’s*ir^p 
learning in the bye>paths of Persian, Islamic, and Zaroa- 
strian li'terature-w’hich arc generally taboo to the educated 
Bengali Hindu.* A real entente cordiale between Hinduism 
and lllam is only possible through finding out a common 
meeting place for their opposed cultures, as the *3tSfRor 
has cleacj^showm. Indeed, his ideas are.all up-to-date and 
’rem’arjtably free from the taint of orthodoxy, .3jyl^ his 
analyses oflhe mutual relation between Islam and'Hinduism, 
between the Semitic and the Aryan cultures, and betw'cen 
'nationalism a/id internationatism shows a keen insight. 
•Every proposition enunciatad by the’author has been syp- 
ported by authority-which greatly enchances the vz/ie 
of the book. 

10. RAI BAHADUR GANESH CS4ANDRA DAS 

GUPTA, m.a., B.L. 
Advocate, Barisal, 3-9-37. 
(Translated) ^ 

* I have been extremely glad to receive the loving 
present 4i,your “Ramachandra and Zaral^ustra”.* May 
God,mak*e you ewer happy and healthy itad -.grant you a 
Jong life. 



The work ha^,|^een in colnformity with the spiirit of the 
pyreseni age. I have ^been filled with pleasure and admira- 
tioii to read it. Yoi^r extr^odinary erudition, originalit), 
quest for truth and spirit usu bent of mind, have glorified 
and illumined your uncopp^mon patriotism^ What you have 
written about Sikhism, with quota;ion8 in support from 
the original Sikh Scripture, should be carefully read by 
all Indians. To quote from the original Scriptures of the 
Arabs, the Persians, the Hindus, the Jainas, the Buddhists 
and the Sikhs, and state the views of Western Scholars on 
them, %.id then to support your well-thougpt-out and 
strictly logical conclusions with quotations from the Vedas, 
the Upanishadas, the Zendavesta, the Yasna and the Gatha, 
is quite unique in Bengali literature. 

It will prove of benefit to all concerned-the Hindus, 
the Muslims, the Sikhs, the Parsis, the Jainas and the 
Bu^hists. By setting out in simple language the original 
Slokas from the old and new Scriptures, and pointing out 
clearly their fundamental oneness of ideas and difference 
in practice due to ignorance, you have nicely brought about 
the unity of all religious faiths. You have not betrryed 
• dislike to any religion. Having discussed the original 
tdxts with deep respect for the religions concerned, you 
have made the work very pleasant reading to alJ - Wobody 
has any reason to be impatient by differences of opinion 
with you. Though the subject is difficult, the simplicity of 
your language and the manner of your exposition of the 
original texts have made even the abstruse matters easily 
unA'^rstandable. "J'he work has been composed and printed 
to ^^rve the ends of preaching and the price has been fixed 
Calow as-/10,/- per copy, without even ’.he copyrights being 
iCserved, and even that Iw amount you propose to spend 
as contributkms from the Hindus, the Parsis a,nd the Sikhs 
in the proportions of- /4/~, -/4/- & -/2/- respectively. Many 
people do not know, that an old Gurudwara is 'ocated at 
Dacca. This is the meeting place of current Indian reli- 
gious fa:ths. Discussion of historical facts in the ’light of 
logic and sentiment at the same time, has m;ide your work 
an ^excellent production. May God make your work 
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iirniTortal as a pillar of your |ras(: erud||||on, perseverance 
and quest for truth, by giving wde publicity to it. 

11. BABU DEBENDRA KUmR BA^ERJEE, M. a- . 

Professo\Chittagong College. 

y)-12.32.^ 

Your book embodies a scholarly and masterly assimila- 
tion of the principles of the Vedic and the Islamic or rather 
the Avestan Cults and brings out into prominence the deli- 
cious truths that the Islamic and the Vedic religions Jbeing 
fundaijieMilfy^the same, the brotherly and the naUtfal rela- * 
tion between the followers of Ramachandra and Zarathu^tr^a 
should be re-established, and the deplorable and deep-seated 
antagonism between the bigoted Hindus and Muhammadans^ 
brought about only by parasitical accretions of ages should 
be<annihilated root and branch, and proper fraternal feeling 
restored as between an Indian and an Indian. t 

Ydur book will be hailed with delight by all lovers of 
humanity. It deserves wide circulation and sincere appre- 
ciation among the Muhammadans and the Hindus alike. 

12. ^BABU GOPESWAR BANERJEE, 

Additional Sessions Judge, Jesspre. 28-^-32.^ 
It*i:.\.^scholarly book, thoughtful and well-wTitten and 
shows»deep erudition. 

13. ^ABU JATINDRA MOHON SINHA, 

RetiAd District Magistrate, 

Benares, 2-3-33. 

(translated) 

The book fs an Evidence of the deep learning, wi3%^ 
knowledge and the cogent reasoninj^ of the author. * ‘ 

14. .BABU CllRISH CHANDRA NAG, 

Retired District Magistrate. 18-12-33,^ 
(T ranslated) 

« You^yve brought a new angle of vision* In thet^ days 
of QomniunaUrouble, a study of this book ^U 'ih^e. the ta;pk 
fif unity and trieiMship much more easy. 
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15. BABU KALIPADA'mAiTRA, 

'iRetired Addi<>ionaI C?fiie£ Presidency Magistrate, 

Munshigong, 19-1-33. 
May you prosper anc neip in the reconciliation of 
factions apparently irreQi^tcilable. 

16. BABI9 SUKUMAR CHATTERJEE, 

Inspector-General of Registration. 29-1-33. 
(Translated) 

The book shows deep and comprehensive research. 

17. GURUDAS SARKAR, 

Deputy Mag^istrate. f2-l-32. 
I cannot help being proud of such erudition in a brother 
officer, and I congratulate you most heartily on your 
"scholarly work. 

18. BABU JOGESH CHANDRA CHOUDHURY/ 

^ Deputy Magistrate, Rajbari. 26-2-33. 

I'he exposition is masterly, clear and convincing. The 
conclusions are broad-based on a wide and liberal outlook 
of life and things in general. Unquestionably jour booklet 
has throwm a flood of light on the question of Indian na^ion- 
from a new' ^ngle of vision. I have gone through it 
wr^tn'^ieat pleasure, and, 1 must acknowledge, with profit. 

19. BABU SATISH CHANDRA GHOSE, 

Deputy Magistrate. 23-?,10-32. 
^ou hai^e opened by it a new field for thought andstudy 
and your idea of bringing harmony between the Hindus and 
Musalmans by a study- of the common culture, of the two is 
su^i[ifly a laudable one. 

OPINIONS 

ON 

THE GITA GOVINDAM 

,1. ADVANCE (2?-8-37) 

Gita-Govindam or the Gita of Guru Govinda Sinha'. 
Editedxby Jatindra Mohon Chatterjee, m.a., pubtwhed 
Si^dhir Kumar 'Mukherjee, 376 A, Rash 3ehari AveQue, 
Ballygohj, Calcutta. Price four annas. 
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, . The author is a vastly leatnei;^ scholar who is well- 

known in religious circles, butlhe shoul€J*be appreciated 
by* the general public. It is ama 2 |ng tha^he could have ma^ 
^such deep studies in spite of hiaoneroiJfe work as a Govern- 
ment servant. He has already published many books, w^hich 
^bear the stamp of assidu^ous resear^l^, not only on Hinduism, 
• but also on its later developments namely BuddAism anfl 
Sikhism. As regards Parsi-ism he is perhaps t)ie*%only 
Bengali w^ho has^ deeply probed into it and his “Rama- 
chandra anfj Zarathustra'' is a w^onderful exposition of the 
Sikh cnlt»a%7t!se synthesis of Hinduism and Parsi-isn>. * His 
“JEthical Conceptions of the Gatha’' is an exposition of tJie 
philosophy oi Mazda-Yasna. He has alscj^made translation^ 
of *‘Gatha” or Hymns of Zaratliustra in Knglisli and 
, Gujarati. It need not be emphasised that such people are 
w^elj fitted to pave the way to religious unity in this land. 

^In the unique picture in frontis- piece in this brochure 
under review’, the author has depicted Guru Govind^,^iie 
foremost Sikh Guru, holding the stalk of the lotus, the 
heart of which is represented by Yogcswara Govinda 
(Krishna) who preached Raja-Yoga, the petal cfn the right 
is rdf^esented by Bhagwan Ramachandra, whq preached 
Bhakti-Yoga (incarnate) and that on the left is re present 
Magho»Jw?n Zarathustra, who also preaqjied 'Bhakti-Yoga 
•(forfhless).^ The top petal is represented by Mahavir 
Vardhjmarv who preaclied Jnana-Yoga and the bf/tto'frir'ume 
is rcpresijnted by 'Tathagat^^ Gautama (Buddha) is 

^depicted as pr^eaching Karma- Yoga (Ethics). Thus the unity 
•of all Aryan religions is established.* 

In this spirit, the author goes on to translate the C^a 
Govindarn or thfe GitajofjSuru Govinda Sinha into English 
^Before appreciating the lofty idealism and preachings ot 
the great Sikh Gurft, one cannot miss the learned introduc- 
tion of the author in w^hich he show^s that the Veda is the 
'Scripture that is common to the five Aryan Churches, viz: 
the Hindu, the Parsi, the Budhist, the Jaina and the Sikh 
Church. /Buddhism and Jainism, he says, |ire anticipated 
by t^e Veda, and they may very w^ell seeh.cjthe^ suppcitt of 
Che Veda, a l^induism, Parsi-ism arc cults of devotioA^ 
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Hinduism lays stfess ^fHi fthe concrete or iconic aspect,, 
Parsirism on th^itbstract ^pect of worship, and Sikhism 
^pmbined the two. 

j *‘The difference in th/ stress laid on the icodic^and an- 
iconic aspects, by 'the In#.ans and the Iranians respectively., 
had however far-reachi^ conscqu^ces. A Veda supple- 
fnent o/'Atharva Veda was added to the original three 
VedtS. The Iranians, under the lead of Maghavan Zara- 
thiistra, composed the Bhargava section, ^and the Indians 
under the lead of Bhagawan Ramachandra c^npiled the 
Angfra^ji section of the Atharva Veda. Thi^s tn’^aied a gulf 
of difference between the two branches, till Yogeswaca 
Govinda (Krishna^ reconciled their message by propounding 
the celestial Gita. It was, however, left to Ganadhar& Guru 
Govinda Sinha to implement the ideal of the Gita in. 
actual life.” , 

Xhe synthesis is appealing, and this view-point < will 
hfi^ erne greatly in appreciating the great Sikh Guru. 

2. HINDU OUTLOOK, (Delhi). 8-12-1937. 

We would advise every Hindu and Sikh to acquire a 
copy of the Gita Govindaro and read it thoroughly aloi^ with 
ujJlf ,^agavat Git&. 

3. THE SIKH yiR, (Delhi). August 1937. 

(Translated) 

f About Sikh Religion, this is the first book ^of it3 kind 
in Kiqdi or English. We hav^ nothing but admkation for 
the book . 

4. DESH, (Calcutta)/ 6th Kartik 1344, 23-10-37. 

(Translated) 

The author has succeeded in ^^tabli&hing in a few 
■words, (?tie intimate coi^nection that there is between the, 
Veda, the Gita, and the Gospel of Guru'Govjnda. 

5. SARDAR BAHADUR SARDAR KAHN SINGH, Of 

NABBA, ?5-12-37. 

I have gone through the booklet with great interest, and 
am mnch pleasfsd to see the contents. 
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OPINIONS 

ON 

THE PANCA CWSI gItA 

PANDIT S. D. SAT^WALEkAA OF 

SWADHYAYA MANDAL, AUNDH. ' 17-4-37^. 

The arrangement is so excellent that I wish to keep this 
book permanently on my table for ready reference. Every 
Hindu must a copy of this book. 

2, SWAM]^ sWaRUPANANDA OF 

AYACHAK ASRAM, MANBHUM, 

18th Agrahayana 1343. 
(Translated) 

•Your deep learning and untiring labour is ^ simply 
wonderful. 

3. S. 6. BHALERAO of BHARADWAJA asrama. 

POONA. 12-4-37. 

I^must say you have displayed in the book Jour wonted 
resourcefulness and a great synthetic abHity to make jt 
entirely a new Gita. 

T%i&rj:^eartily welcome this your effojt at* synthesising 
\he Be^t elements of the ancient Indian Philosophir^J^eas, 
into a 5 ohe!ient r.eading that is calculated to adVaisce^the 
Thought, 'ennoble the Feelings, ^and enrich the Actio*#. 

,4?“ H. L. CHOPRA, m.a.,. 

Professor, Sanatati Dharma College, Lahore. 

^ 29-3-37 

The work shows a masterly ^position of fhe reaL 
'and practical Hindu Religion. I nave recommended the 
book^o the Bolrd for Theological Studies for prescription 
*<n I. A.^nd B. A. class in our college. 
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REVIEW 

ON 

PAN^ADASI GITA 

A significant book*Sn Gita-my^ticism, such as this l^pot 
of Mr/ Jatindra Mohon Chatterjee, m.a., b.c.s., drives* 
straright to the centre to the spiritual sources of India ; and 
he has happily maintained throughout his work the 
characteristic oriental union of speculation practice, 
of theiQ^y and art. He writes of a current * oj?> Hfe whose 
essence he knows- Yet he adds to this primary and iiidis- 
"pensable sympathy, a threefold objectivity, that of a scholar 
scientifically trained, that of the reader widely familiar 
with Western Literature on Ethics, and that of the Socio- 
logist concerned with the bearing of religion upon the 

health of human institutions. 

>• 

Ivis of high importance for the rapidly changing East, 
that a light so adequate should be thrown upon its ancient 
and perennial sources of strength. In the , shock of social 
upheaval it is these sources that are likely to be discojmted 
^d jettisoned, qn the supposition that a modern lociety 
on technology has no place for them, and on the 
kindred supposition that they have no interest lyi^iiinction 
in suclj^a world. * It is seldom that our students of -society 
appreci^a?^ that principle of alteration in the hygienr of the 
mind/^iv^hereby a mystical discipline remains an essentiaj 
condition of the vigour ana value of realistic enterprise, 
even of scientific fertility. Insfli^ctivcly, the conservative 
impulses of Hindu piety, as seen in various plans of educa- 
tion, have attempted to maintaini^a ^iaisori* betw^een these 
•^elements. The fostinc' is sound : the new social streams 
will run shallow if they abandon the ancient ^springs, on the 
assumption that economy and its guides are competdlit to, 
furnish all the vital equipment of a new orde^. But the 
validities of these spiritual arts need to be subjected to ^ 
deepej and mpre objective analysis, capable of severely 
cfitiual srperatik'n between irrelevant and essential factors. 
it is in this direction that the present study renders 5 
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service' to the actual situation ^ not alone in Ihdia, 
bVt throughout the orient. 

i '*And no^ alone to the orient. »lFor mysticism which 
, spontaneously and lucidly depicte t in this present work, 
i|f one of the common elements in\^orld religion; and a 
^udy which, like this one, joins hands with the ^york of 
western scholars, Rhys Davis, Foussin, Jameswoods, Rudolf 
Otto, J. B. Pratt, Von Hugel, adds to the self-understand- 
ing of the race in its religious experience, and in so far, 
to the moral^jinity of mankind. 

The unique character of the work, and the luciJity of 
exposition of the subject matter are, however, the great 
assets, on which this literary execution wilf count, and for 
which it wmII have a permanent claim upon the indulgence 
of the readers w^ho find an abiding interest in the study 
oPthe Indian thought. 

SWAMl ADVATTANANDA, 

(University of 'l okiyo), 2-4-38. 


OPINIONS 

> • 

. THE kiVICAL CONCEPTIONS OF 1;HE GATHA 

1. Prof. A. WILLIAMS JACKSON (Columbia Uuivereity). 

\ ■!> 

I hasten to thank you for.yoiy welcome gift. I artfglad 

^ifcave your writings to add ^o the collection of works on 
the subject. 16-12-1933. i ^ 

2. POUR-l-^DAyOUD. 

(Santi Nikctai). 15-1-32). 

I pray unto Abwa Mazda that may you 'be successful, 
in placing before the public a wider knowledge of'* the great 
"li^oroastrlan Religion and Iranian subjects. I thank you once 
again for the kind present. 

3. Pr. BMAGAVAN DAS. 

It seems.t^m^ that this aspect of the liv:ing r>cjroastirian 
^k^igion, as bridges between Vedism and Islam, has iigrean^ 
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practical value the <prd^ent time in Indiat. The‘ a^^tl*?^ 
hastdemonatrsl^ecl this asj ect with a great wpalth of learning 
, in Zend, Sanskrit, 'Pali, j ersian an'd modern western litera- 
ture ; and the manner imwhich he has done it makes it . a 
pleasure to walk with h/i in the high ways and by-ways :of 
that learning. (16-9-^). 

4. P. D. MARKER. 

(Market Building, Bombay, 13-3-33). 

You have rendered a great service to Zoroastrianism 
and to the intelligentsia of Bengal in partic^l?^* and the 
coun'fe'y in general, by placing with conspicuous ability ^the 
Ethical Principles of the Gathas before the reading public. 

5. MODERN REVIEW. 

(September, 1933). 

The so-called dualism of the Avesta is based on a ip^s- 
takepj notion, as Mr. Chatter jee is, we believe, the f^rst to 
pc: fit out. 

Mr. Chatter jee is a pioneer in the field he has chosen, 
and scholars all over the world will appreciate the thorough- 
ness with Which he has performed the task. 

M. R* VIDVARTHI, M.A., B.sc., LL.B., 

Advocate, Bombay High Court. 

Ahmedabad , 

JJLis really a thought-provoking original work, *ind is a 
very ’•alR[iable contribution to the philosophic and religious 
literSYure of the East. author has rendered to the 

Parsis of India a se^-vice which they cannot fepay. ^ 

. I for one, dare not offer any critical review of the great 
te>ok. I sincerely admire the great and noble effort of the 
'very learned author. 

7. K. NATARAJAN. 

(The Indian Social Reformer ,'*23-10-37). 

My notes (what 1 believe) have brought some letters 
which to me are of permanent value. One of these is fre^m 
Mr. Fakirji Bharucha whom I do not remember tv' havejnet. 
Mrv-)Bh|^fHfh^id not write to me direqtly, .He wtote a 
vletter to the Bombay Centinel calling iry attention to the 
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Teadiings of Zaroaster, 4nd[ recon^nending a 
good exposition of them, ** The E ;hical exceptions of the. 
Giath& ” by Jatindra Mohon Chatte tjee. I wrote to him ask- 
ing for the name of the publishers He promptly replied 
c b^sendingXe with the characterislCN Parsi generosity, a 
ccTpy >of the book, I have now rapidly perused it.’ I am 
deeply impressed by the wide range, the deep insight, md 
the monumental erudition of the author, which are evident 
in almost e^^gry page. He is equally at home in Hindu, 
Gathic and ][$pyg,nic literature between which he find” an 
intimate relation in many essentials. The teachings of, 
Zaroaster he holds to be basic, that is to say^ the source of 
inspiration to them all. The arguments with which he 
supports his main thesis, that the Pancharatra or Bhakti 
school of Hindu religious philosophy, the most popular 
school, is directly traceable to the teachings of Zarcaster, 
are extremely cogent. I do not know whether any schf)lw- 
has attempted to answer them. The book not only presents 
the Persian Prophet in a light that is altogether new to me 
and perhaps, to many others but it is a model of the synthe- 
met\pd which holds the key to the problems of the dis- 
cordant w^or Id. It is a great event in one’s ‘'life w^hen 
comes across a good book. I am grateful to Mr. BharuCha 

* for intiLoduciViig me to “ The Ethical Conceptions of the 
Gatha”. incidentally, Mr. Chatterjee gives from the \5fiu 
biography, the correct version of the story aboi»-^^Ke 

•cojitemplate^ conversion of Lalt? Lajpat Rai to whi^ 1 

• reserved: It was 'not Lala La^at Rai but his father Lala 
Radha Kishen who ’‘was within an ace of giving the go-by tc 

^Hinduism and was^saved from accepting Islam simply by 
‘‘the insistence of his wifel Mr. Chatterjee ;s led ty the 
incident to the wistfuj reflection: “But for his mother’s 
ifrtoely intervention Lala Lajpat Rai would have been lost to 
Hii^du Tnd^a, like so many Lajpat Rais that have gone the way 
before him, and made themselves famous in Indian history, 
under the name of Mahabbat Khan (brother of Rana Pratap), 
l^urshed Ki/E Khan (a Maharatta Brahmin) or Sultan^ JaVJ- 
nddin (‘Son orRaja Ganesh of Bengal).’* 
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OPBJroN THE GATHA 

[ Extract fror|i\ the Pftsidentiaf Address at the Indian 
Oriental Conference, 

By K. P. JAYASJ^L Esqr., m.a. (Oxon.), 

^ Bar-at-Law, at Nyaya Mandir Hall, Barodav 

' Iranian and Hindu are the twin pulses of that w^hole 
grain which is known as Aryan Civilization. In the person 
of Sir Jivanji Modi, the tw'o w^ere united and personality 
was W^onstant reminder of that unity in the''S^’f?lsipns of our 
Oriental Conference. 

That unity, I am glad to see, is being realised both here 
and in modern Persia w'hich has deputed Prof. Davood, the 
leading Persian Scholar, to Santi Niketan, w^hom yvt have 
electefi as one of our sectional Presidents. 

‘•■'' In India itself Dr. Taraporewala and others will no 
doubt carry on the mission of Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 

It is a good sign to see Hindu Scholars like Mr. Jatindra 
Mohon Chatterjee taking up the study of the Iranian Gatha^ 
.-from the Indian, point of view. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 28-12-1933. 


^OOKS BY THIE SAME AUTHOR 

THE GUPU-GRANTHA MALA SERIES 
A. Veda*-%? 

VAIDIC GITA (%%; »fT?rT , Selectee’ Riks of the Veda 
arranged into IS Chapters on the principles of Jnana, 
Bhakti and Karma Yogas. 

Text in Devanagari and Translation in^ English. With 
Forew’ord by Dr. Mahendranath Sircar. 

Indispensable to every Brahmachari as the daily prayer- 
book in the w^ords of the Veda. ^ ^ 

. , Price— As, 8 

(Samarth Bharat Press, 947 Sadashiv Pfith, Poona 
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, B. Atharva-Vedk-WW-^, 
PRISNl-GATHA (?ftT.nwT) W the ^Hfmns of R^ma:^; 
candra and Zaratnustra. I^I'ext in Devanagari and 
Ti'anslation in English. \'(ith foreword by Maha-^ 
mahopadhyaya Pandit Vidh *^Sekhar Sas^ri. The 
foremost National siongs of India and Iran. > 

Price — A^, S. 
Cherag Office, P. O. NaVsari (Bombay) 

2. GATHA ( ) or Hymns of Zarathustra. 

Text Devanagari, Prose order in Sanskrit, Gramma- 
tical notes according to Panini, Translation in English 
and Translation in Guzarati (by A.. N. Bilimoria). 
This is the first time that the scripture is printed in 
Devanagari Script and thus made available to Indian 
Pandits, 

Price— tScv, i 

Cherag Office, P. O. Navsari (BoiftB^;^ 

C. Purana — 5?Tui 

1. PANCA-DASl GITA or The Gita re- 

’’ ‘j^rranged into 15 Chapters according to the principles 

of Jnana, Bhakti and Karma Yogas — with the 
interspersed. i 

Text in Sanskrit, with Translation and ExpOMtiop in 
Englisji. With Foreword by Hirendra NaU'i pat.ta 
The eadiest w^ay to get to the Heart of the 0%^ 
the Gospel of Life for evex^ individual of any natior 
and every age. 

Price — Rs. 7-J 

(Samar th Bharat Press, 947 Sadashiv Peth, Pooq^ 24 

D. Pitaka— 

'V DPAMMAPADAM with Khuddaka Patharr 

or the Gospel of Gautama Buddha in 30 Chapters. 

( In preparation 

2. MULA/ SUTRAM (^^^5?^) or Uttaradhy^na Sujtran 

J. e., <tbe Gospel of Vardhamana Jina in 40 CflS^tets. 

( In prepai^tion 



£/ ^ama — 


GITA G0VINi3AM ( i or the Gifa of G^ri^ 

Govinda Sinha. Thf; Gospel that brought pew 
to the Hindu zndfut Parsis and saved them^ froii, 
annihilation. ^ 


Text in Devanagari and Translation in English. 

Price — As. 4 

(Granthi Jagat-Sudhar Gurudwara, Rash Vihari 

Avenu®, Calcutta). 


F. Expository 

1. ' ETHICAL CQNCEPTIONS OF THE GATHA 

An Exposition of the philosophy of Mazda Yasna. With 
Introduction by Dr. Bhagavan Das. A comparative 
study of the worship of Indra and Varuna (i. c., Iconic^ 
:aid An-Iconic worship in the Veda). 

Price — Rs. 2 
J. B. Karanis'Sons, 
220-22 Barabazar, Fort, Bombay. 

2. W (Bengali) i. c., Aggressive Vedicbm or . 
the organic connection between Hinduism, Par. 5 i-ism 
and Sikhism. With a Foreword by Dr. Dinesh 
Chandra Sen. 

Price — As. 10 

(Mohanta, Adim Gurudwera, 

Sangattoia, Dacca). 

RAMACANDRA and ZARATHUSTRA (Englis.i) 
An exposition of the Sikh cult as the synthesis of 
Hinduism and Parsism. 

Price — As. 10 

(Samartb Bhai^at Press, 947 Sadashiv Peth, Poona 2). 

4 . PAN CiA RATU OR THE FIVE PROPHETS (TO?g)" 

(In preparation^. 

A brief outline of the course of the Vedanta up to 
modern times. 


Price — i4s. 4 






